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PREFACE. 


It is with much hesitation, and with a deep sense of 
its many imperfections, that I now lay this volume 
before the public. Begun in 1866, it has for more than 
five years occupied my leisure hours; and if it should 
be remarked, as in justice it might, that the result is 
somewhat meagre for so long a period of preparation, 
I would reply that the duties of a magistrate and collee- 
tpr in Bengal are not only onerous, but so multifarious, 
and .often so urgent, that he is never safe from inter¬ 
ruption at any hour of the day or night. On an average, 
two hours a day has been the utmost time that I could 
devote to my amusements or private pursuits of any 
kind. Constant journeys, repeated attacks of sickness, 
and the “ mollis inertia ” inseparable from the climate 
during at least six months of the year, must also be 
taken into consideration. It may be asked, why under 
these circumstances I undertook the task at all ? To 
this I answer, that to a hardworked brain change of 
labour is often a greater relaxation than absolute idle¬ 
ness, and that having always been a student of languages 
from my childhood, I had adopted this form of amuse¬ 
ment in preference to any other, and had collected and 
grouped together many examples of the most salient 
peculiarities in the languages which I heard spoken round 
me long before any idea of writing a book entered my head. 

It was, I think, in 1865 that I first saw Dr. Caldwell’s 
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Grammar of the Bravidian Languages, and it imme¬ 
diately occurred to me that a similar book was much 
wanted for the Aryan group. It was evident that no 
scholar in Europe could do the work, because the written 
productions in the modem vernaculars and the few 
dictionaries and grammars procurable are not only fre¬ 
quently quite wrong and utterly misleading, but are also 
very defective, so that no one could merely from books 
get a firm and certain grasp of all these languages. It 
is necessary to be able to speak all or most of them, and 
to live among the people and hear them talking daily. 
When, therefore, I turned to scholars in India, it did 
not appear that any of them contemplated undertaking 
such a task. Then I thought that it would be well for 
me to try; if I could not make a perfect book, I could 
at any rate gather together and set forth in order the 
main rules, and could give copious examples and illus¬ 
trations, so that, while waiting for some Bopp or Grimm 
to arise, students might have a handbook of some sort 
to guide them, and might no longer be misled by the 
astoundingly false etymologies which occur in the or¬ 
dinary grammars and dictionaries. I have, therefore, 
not called this book by any mock-modest title, such as 
“an introduction,” or “contributions to,’’ or “notes 
on,” or anything of the kind, because I have done 
my best to cover the whole ground of the subject; and 
whether I have done well or ill, the book was meant to be a 
Comparative Grammar, and I have called it so accordingly. 

A residence of upwards of twelve years in India, 
during which I have held official posts in the Panjab, 
Bihar, Bengal, and Orissa, and have made long visits to 
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various parts of Hindustan. Proper (the North-western 
Provinces), has rendered me familiar with Panjabi, 
Hindi, Bengali, and Oriya, all of which, at different 
times, I have had to speak, read, and write. The 
western languages, Marathi, Sindhi, and Gujarati, I 
only know from books and from such information as 
I have obtained from kind correspondents in Bombay, 
among whom ray thanks are specially due to Mr. Plynn, 
translator to the High Court, whose notes have been 
of great value to me, and whose knowledge of the lan¬ 
guages of his Presidency is both accurate and profound. 

A great difficulty has been the want of good books 
of reference. Living in this remote wilderness, I have 
had only such books as my own scanty library contains; 
my best book has been the peasant in the fields, from 
whose lips I have often learnt more than I could find in 
dictionaries or grammars. 

S\ich as it is, then, volume the first is now about to 
make its voyage home to be printed, 

tt Parve, nec invideo, sine me liber ibis in urbem.” 

I dismiss it with the hope that it may prove useful to 
those for whom it is intended. 

My learned friend, Dr. B. Host, Librarian of the 
India Office, has kindly undertaken to give this volume 
the benefit of his superintendence while passing through 
the press, thus conferring an inestimable favour, not 
only on the author, but on the public, by preventing 
the book from being disfigured by errors of printing; 
for all other errors I must remain responsible. 

This volume contains only the Phonetics of the group. 
A second volume, on the noun and pronoun, is already on 
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the stocks, but I cannot say when it will be ready for the 
press. I hope, if life and health are spared, to complete 
the work by a third volume, containing the verb and 
particles; but our official work seems to get heavier, and 
leisure to be more unattainable, day by day. My progress 
is therefore of necessity slow and uncertain, and many 
years must elapse before my task is finished. 

John Beames. 

Balasore, Orissa, September, 1871. 


NOTE. 

A list of the works which I hare consulted is here inserted. 
Although, as I have said before, I have had comparatively little 
help from books, yet it is due to those living authors from whom I 
have derived any assistance to acknowledge the same. 

JBopp: Comparative Grammar. 

I used the French edition by Breal. Paris, 1866. 

Grimm: Deutsche Grammatik. 

Grimm: Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache. 

Trumpp: Das Sindhi im Vergleich %um Prdkrit. Journal of German 
Oriental Society, vol. xv., p. 690. 

Trumpp: Die Stammbildung des Sindhi. Ibid , vol. xvi., p. 177. 

Two most valuable essays. I have taken some examples from them, 
but most of those which are identical with Dr. Trumpp’s 
I had already collected for myself before I became acquainted 
with his works. 

Weber: Ueber ein Fragment der Bhdgavati. Transactions of Iioyal 
Academy of Sciences, Berlin, vol. i., I 860 ; vol. ii., 1866. 

Weber: Saptagatakam. Leipzig, 1870. 

My thanks are duo to the learned author for the immense benefit I 
have derived from the study of these two important treatises. 

Cowell: The Prdkrita Prakdta of Vararuchi. 

This admirable edition of the leading work on Prakrit has been 
the basis of the present volume. ' «+ 

Bopp’s Gloss ariim Comparativum, Westergaard’s Radices Sanskriticce, 
Benfey’s Sanskrit Dictionary (I could not get Bohtlingk and Roth’s), 
Monier Williams’s English and Sanskrit Dictionary, Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts , vol. ii., and numerous articles scattered through the pages of 
the Journals of the various Asiatic Societies, have also been constantly 
referred to. 

It is unnecessary to specify the dictionaries and grammars of tho 
modem vernaculars. They are those in ordinary use, and for the most 
part very bad and defective, except Molesworth’s splendid work and 
Shamacharan Sirkar’s very complete and useful Bengali grammar. 
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E EE AT A ET COEEIGENDA. 

Page 12, line 3, omit the semicolon after “pronunciation.” 

Page 14, line 25, fovfacinus read factiones. * 

Page 20, line 13, dele semicolon, insert comma. 

Page 20, line 19, the second d in churdnd, bajdnd, etc., not to be in italics. 
Page 20, line 3 from bottom of page, for dya write dya. 

Page 25, line 18, for bascanda read bascauda . 

Pago 36, note, line 6 from bottom, for JDaldl write Duldl. 

Page 85, line 11, for {their) read {its). 

Page 89, line 17, for Kabir and other read the early Vaishnaoa. 

Page 96, line 28, for Bhagulpdr read Bhagalpur. 

Page f { 12, line 12, for mon read mont. 

Page 112, line 13, for tis, ti , tem } te, read is, i , em, e. 

Page 112, line 3 from bottom, for eo, ad, read eo ad (dele comma). 

Page 130, line 2 from bottom, for shore read shove . 

Page 138, line 26, for read 

Page 139, line 22, for Tft read 

Page 142, line 25, for read ^TT^fT (kh). 

Page 142, line 25, for read *3% (kh). 

Page 142, line 29, for read {egye). 

Page 146, line 7, for f^PT read f^Ttf {Singh). 

Page 147, lines 13, 14, dele the ” after rain and the “ before blood . 
Page 153, line 14, for faces; read faces, (comma for semicolon). 

Page 153, line 15, for matter , read matter ; (semicolon for comma). 
Page 162, lines 5, 6, for ultd, pultd read ultd-pultd , and so in all the 
couples of words which follow, as ds-pds, etc. 

Page 176, line 9, for S. read - 

Page 182, line 19, dele t^fTsTT; \ f^T^fT is from and is 

Page 182, line 20, dele \) not a case in point. 
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Page 184, line 2, for read • 

Page 187, line 7, for with read into. 

Page 199, line 8, for la SfZ read 
Page 199, line 15, for G. ^ read ^3T. 

Page 201, line 4, for atyrijuka read atirijuha . 

Page 201, line 22, for read 

Page 204, line 13, for rochetho read rochetha. 

Page 210, line 22, for ejpT rea d WR* 

Page 211, line 17, for derivative read derivatives . 

Page 214, line 22, for 7TO read 

Page 215, line 3 from bottom, for read (semicolon for full stop). 
Page 215, line 3 from bottom, the words The ^ is still preserved in B. 
should be in parenthesis. 

Page 223, line 4, for court did to the read day did of being . 

Page 225, last line, and page 228, line 1, for peas read pease . 

Page 229, line 7, for thrashing read threshing . 

Page 231, lines 20, 22, for Brinjuries read Brinjaras. (The former is 
not wrong, but is less correct than the latter.) 

Page 234, line 2, for thread (dvi). 

Page 237, line 25, for read 7T3TT* 

Page 240, line 2, for %^TfTT read ( Jchelnd ). 

Page 243, last line but one, for read 
Page 244, line 6, for B. read M. 

Page 250, line 26, after identical put a semicolon. 

Page 250, line 27, after \ dele semicolon, put a comma. 

Page 273, line 8, for •fWT*I read 

Page 285, last line but one, for read 

Page 316, line 6, for read . 

Page 322, last line but one, for read 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CONTENTS.—} 1. Sanskrit the Parent of the Seven Languages.—} 2. First 
Exception, Elements Aryan, but not Sanskritic—the Prakrits.—} 3. 
Se&nd Exception, Elements neither Sanskritic nor Aryan.—} 4. Ele¬ 
mentary Division op the Seven Languages. Tatsama, Tadbhava, Desaja. 
—} 6. Early and Late Tadbhavas.—} 6. The Accent.—} 7. Absence of 
Data during Nine Centuries.—} 8. Proportion of Words of the Three 
Classes in each Language.—} 9. Digression on the Hindi.—} 10. Pro¬ 
portion of Wo»rd8 Resumed.—} II. Quantity of Arabic and Persian 
'^WORDS IN EACH LANGUAGE.—}} 12-14. INFLECTIONAL SYSTEMS OF THE SEVEN 
Languages,—Question of non-Aryan Influence.—} 15. Stages of De¬ 
velopment in the Present Day.—} 16. The Character.—} 17. Panjabi.— 

} 18. Bengali.—} 19. Oriya.—} 20. Pronunciation, —} 21. The Other 
Vowels. — } 22. Consonants.—} 23. Semi-Vowels, — } 24. Sibilants.— 

} 25. Nasals.—} 26. Compound Consonants—Peculiarities of Bengali,— 

} 27. Peculiarities of Sindhi. —} 28. Literature,—} 29. Dialects.— 

} 30. General Remarks on Chronological Sequence of the Various Lan¬ 
guages, and their Probable Future Fate.—Table of Indian Alphabets. 

§ 1. On analyzing the vocabulary of the seven languages 
which form the subject of this work, we observe at the outsell 
that a large number of words are common to them all. In a 1 * 
with slight modifications, ho means be; fair, do; d, come; 
go ; klid, eat; pi, drink ; mar, die ; mdr , strike; sun, h' 
dekh, see; and among nouns a still greater number is J 
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with but minor differences in. each member of the group. 
Inasmuch as it is also clear that all of these numerous words 
are found in Sanskrit, we are justified in accepting so faf the 
native opinion that Sanskrit is the parent of the whole family. 
By the term Sanskrit is meant that languago in which the 
whole of the religious, legendary, and philosophical literature 
of the Aryan Indians is written, from the ancient hymns of • 
the Yedas down to the latest treatises on ceremonies or meta¬ 
physics. That this language was once the living mother-tongue 
of the Aryan tribes may safely be conceded; that it was, ever 
sjpoken in the form in which it has been handed down by 
Brahmnnical authors may as safely be denied. If then the 
word Sanskrit be, as in strictness it should be, applied only to 
the written language, the statement that Sanskrit is the parent 
of the modern vernaculars must be greatly modified, and we 
should have to substitute the term Middle-Aryan to indicate the 
spoken language of the contemporaries of Valmiki and Vy&sa, 
the reputed authors of the two great Indian epics, IUmayana 
and Mahabharata. To do this would, however, be to draw too 
fine a distinction, and might lead to confusion. Wo shall, 
therefore, use the word Sanskrit; but in order to make perfectly 
clear the sense in which it is used, and the exact relation which 
Sanskrit, both written and spoken, bears to the other languages, 
whether contemporaneous or subsequent to it, some further ex¬ 
planation is necessary. 

Let it then be granted as a fact sufficiently proved in the 
following pages that the spoken Sanskrit is the fountain from 
l ' which the languages of Aryan India originally sprung ; the 
principal portion of their vocabulary and the whole of their 
- mflectional system being derived from this source. Whatever 
•ay be the opinions held as to the subsequent influences which 
sy underwent, no doubt can fairly be cast on this fundamental 
losition. 4 Sanskrit is to the Hindi and its brethren, what 
is to Italian and Spanish. 
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The next pointy however, is that, even to a casual observer, 
it is clear that the seven languages as they stand at present 
contain materials not derived from Sanskrit, just as Italian and 
French, without ceasing to be modern dialects of Latin, contain 
many words of Teutonic origin. These materials may be 
classed under two heads. First, those which are Aryan, though, 
not Sa nskriti c. S econdly, those which arc neither Sanskritic 
nor Aryan, but something else. What this something else 
is, remains to be seen; it is, in fact, the great puzzle of 
the whole inquiry: it is the mathematician's x , an unknown 
quantity. 

§ 2. First, then, we have to explain what is meant by the 
term, “ Aryan, though not Sanskritic." ^It may be accepted as 
a well-established fact, that the Aryan race entered India not 
all, at once, nor in one body, but in successive waves of immi¬ 
gration. The tribes of which the nation was composed must 
therefore have spoken many dialects of the common speech. 
I say “must,” because it is contrary to all experience, and to 
all |he discoveries hitherto made in the science of language, to 
suppose otherwise. All the races of the great Indo-European 
family, whether they migrated into India, Persia, or Europe, 
have been found, however far back they can be traced, todiave 
spoken numerous dialects of a common language; but this com¬ 
mon language itself only existed as one homogeneous speech, 
spoken without any differences of pronunciation or accent by 
the whole race, at a time far anterior to the earliest date to 
which they can be followed/ Indeed, so much is this the case, 
that writers of high repute have not hesitated to declare that 
no such homogeneous speech ever existed at all; that, in fact, 
there never was one original Iranian, or one original Celtic or 
German language. I am inclined to give in my adhesion to 
this view, holding that tho idea of one common language is 
the creation of modern times, and the effect of the spread 
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of literature. 1 But leaving this on one side, the most probable 
hypothesis is, that the Aryans from the earliest times spoke 
many dialects, all closely akin, all having the same family 
likeness and tendencies common to all, perhaps in every case 
mutually intelligible, but still distinct and co-existent. * One 
only of these dialects, however, became at an early period the 
vehicle of religious sentiment, and the hymns called the Vedas 
were transmitted orally for centuries, in all probability with 
the strictest accuracy. After a time the Brahmans consciously 
and intentionally set themselves to the task of constructing a 
sacred language, by preserving and reducing to rule the gram¬ 
matical elements of this Vedic tongue. We cannot tell whether 
in carrying out this task they availed themselves of the stores 
of one dialect alone : probably they did not; but with that rare 
power of analysis for which they have ever been distinguished, 
they seized on the salient features of Aryan speech as contained 
in all the dialects, and moulded them into one harmonious 
whole; thus, for tho first time in their history, giving to the 
Aryan tribes one common language, designed to be used as 
the instrument for expressing thoughts of such a nature as 
should be deemed worthy of preservation to all time. 2 

1 It is strenuously denied by many that Sanskrit ever had any dialects, but it 
seems to me that their arguments refer only to the written language. In Vedic, or 
even pre-Vedic, times it is probable that dialects existed, though of course there is 
nothing that can be called proof of this supposition. 

2 I have explained my views more concisely in another place as follows: “ It is a 
highly probable theory that the old Aryan, like all other languages, began to be 

. modified in the mouths of the people as early as the Vedic period, and that the 
Brahmans at a subsequent date, in order to prevent the further degeneration of their 
language, polished, elaborated, and stiffened it into the classical Sanskrit. "We 
cannot, however, suppose that they brought any new material into the language, 
but simply that they reduced to rule what was till then vague and irregular, that 
they extended to the whole of the language euphonic laws which had previously been 
only of partial application, and so forth; ail the while, however, only working on 
already existing materialsV—From a paper on the Treatment of the Nexus, Journ. 
Boyal Asiatic Society, vol. v., p. 151. 
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All this was anterior to the introduction of the art of writing; ^ 
but when that art was introduced, it was largely used by the 
Brahmans for the reproduction of works in the sacred Sanskrit, 
that is, the purified quintessence and fullest development of the 
principles of Aryan speech* 

But though Sanskrit had, by the labours of Panini and others, 
Ibecome an historical fact, so that now at length there existed a 
standard, and purists might condemn, as in fact they did, ajd 
departures from it as vulgar errors and corruptions, i t is beyond 
a doubt that the local dialects continued to live on. Sanskrit 
was not intended for the people; it was not to be endured that 
the holy language, offspring of the gods, should be defiled by 
issuing from plebeian lips ; it kept its place apart, as the appro¬ 
priate speech of pure Brahmans and mighty kings. But the 
local .dialects held their own; they were anterior to Sanskrit, y 
contemporary with it, and they finally survived it. Never¬ 
theless, Sanskrit is older than the dialects. This sounds like 
a paradox, but it is true in two senses: first, that as the 
ages rolled on the vulgar dialects developed into new forms 
(‘^corrupted ■* is the common way of putting it), whereas 
Sanskrit remained fixed and fossilized for ever, so that now, 
if we wish to find the earliest extant form of any Aryan word, 
we must, in the great majority of instances, look for it not in 
the writings in the popular dialects which have tome down to 
us, but in Sanskrit; and secondly, that although Panini lived; 
in an age when the early Aryan dialects had already undergone 
much change from their pristine condition, yet among the 
Brahmans for whom alone he laboured there existed a traditional 
memory of the ancient, and then obsolete, form of, many words. 
They would remember these archaic forms, because their re¬ 
ligious and professional duties required them constantly to 
recite formulae of great antiquity, and of such sacredness that 
every letter in them was supposed to be a divinity in itself, 
and which had consequently been handed down from primeval 
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times absolutely unchanged. In teaching his pupils the true 
principles of speech, Panini would naturally use these archaic 
words in preference to the corruptions current around him, and 
thus the language which he to a certain extent created was in 
great part a resuscitation of antiquated terms, and thus literally 
older than the popular dialects which in point of time preceded 
its creation. 1 

Still there are words, and those not a few, which can be 
traced back to the Prakrits, as these popular forms w of speech 
are called, though no sign# of them exist in Sanskrit, ->and 
this is especially the case where two words of like meaning 
were current in the mouths of the people; one of which, from 
the accident of its being a popular form of some word in use in 
the Yedas, or from some other cause, was selected for refined 
and scholarly use, while the other was branded as vulgar, 
rejected, and left for the service of the masses. This class of 
words it is which I have classed as Aryan, though not 
Sanskritic. 

To complete this braneh of the subject, it is next necessary 
to describe briefly the position and relations of the Prakrits.- 

The Prakrit dialects are theoretically supposed to be those 
forms of the speech of the Aryans which were commonly used 
by thre masses. In the earliest records we have, they are 
grouped under five heads, representing the local peculiarities 
of five provinces. First is the “ lingua prsecipua,” or Maha- 
raslitri, spoken in the country round the ancient city of 
Pj jay ini, or Avanti, in Malwa. How far this language ex- 

1 Many words occur in the Yedas in a Prakrit rather than a Sanskrit form. I quote 
at second-hand a remark of Weber’s which summarizes the whole matter neatly : 
“ The principal laws of Prakrit speech, viz., assimilation, hiatus, and a fondness for 
cerebrals and aspirates, are promiment in the Yedas, of which the folic wing 1 are 
examples; kuta=krita; kata=karta; geha-griha; guggulu=gungulu; vivittyai = 
vivishtyai; krikalasa=krikada^u ; purodasa = purolasa (comp. dasru=lacryma) ; 
padbkih—padbhik ; kshullaka=kshudraka; etc.”—Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. ii., 
p. 139. (1st Edition.) 
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tended is not clear, but it may be assumed roughly to have 
included the south of Rajputana, and a considerable portion 
of the present northern Maratha country. Next the Sauraseni, 
spoken in Surasena, in modern times the country round Mathura. 
Thirdly, the M&gadhi, the vernacular of Bebar. Fourthly, the 
Paisachi or dialect of the Pisachas, whose exact locality is not 
defined. And fifthly, the Apabhransa, or “corrupt” dialect, 
which is perhaps to be found in Sindh and western Raj putana. 
That this division is artificial, and a mere grouping together 
of admass of local dialects, is apparent from the fact that no 
two writers agree in their arrangement, and the total number 
of Prakrits is by some authors put as high as twenty or twenty- 
two. Be this as it may, it is sufficient for our present purpose 
to note that these dialects were numerous, and that they were 
in mo^t cases designated by the name of the province where 
they were spoken. * In the Sanskrit dramas, however, a still 
more artificial distinction prevails, a different dialect being at¬ 
tributed to each class of characters. Thus kings and Brahmans 
speak Sanskrit, ladies of high rank Maharashtri, servants, 
soldiers, buffoons, and the like use one or other of the inferior 
dialects. That this custom represents any state of things that 
ever existed is highly improbable. The ordinary business of 
life could not have been carried on amidst such a Barbel of 
conflicting tongues. Perhaps the best solution of the difficulty 
is to suppose that the play-writers mimicked the local pecu¬ 
liarities of the various provinces, and as in India in the present 
day great men fill their palaces with servants drawn from all 
parts of the country, so it may have been then. A Bengali 
Zemindar employs men from the Panjab and Hindustan as 
guards and doorkeepers; his palanqueen-bearers come from 
Orissa, his coachmen and water-carriers from Northern Bengal, 
and so on. Similarly an ancient Indian king drew, we 
may suppose, his soldiers from one province, his porters and 
attendants from another, his dancers and buffoons from a third. 
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These all when assembled at the capital would doubtless strike 
out some common language by which they could communicate 
with each other, just as in the present day Urdu is used ail over 
India. 1 But just as this Urdu is spoken incorrectly by those 
whose mother-tongue it is not, so that the Bengali corrupts it 
by an admixture of Bengali words and forms, and speaks it 
with a strong Bengali accent; so in ancient times these servants 
and artificers, collected from all corners of a vast empire, would 
speak the common lingua franca each with his own country 
twang; and the Prakrit of the plays would appear to fye an 
exaggerated representation, or caricature, of these provincial 
brogues. 

But there are works of a more serious character to which we 
can refer for a solution of the problem of the real nature of 
the Prakrits. ^In the sixth century before Christ there arose 
in Behar the great reformer Sakyamuni, surnamed Buddha, 
or “ the wise,” who founded a religion which for ten centuries 
drove Brahmanism into obscurity, and was the prevailing creed 
of almost all India. The religious works of the Buddhist faith, 
which are extremely numerous and voluminous, have been^he 
means of preserving to us the Magadhi Prakrit of those days. 
Buddhism was imported into Ceylon in 307 b.c., and the 
Magadhi dialect under’the name of Pali has become the sacred 
language of that island. 2 y 

1 It is a characteristic peculiarity of India, arising from want of means of com¬ 
munication, that trades and professions are still confined to particular localities; one 
town produces swords, and notiling else; another is entirely devoted to silk-weaving, 
and no other town but that one presumes to rival it. 

2 It must however be stated that there are reasons for doubting whether the Pali 
of Ceylon is really the same as the Magadhi. Some authors are inclined to doubt 
this, and state that the Pali corresponds more closely with forms of Prakrit spoken 
in Western India. It matters little or nothing to the present inquiry whether this 
be so or not. We are only indirectly concerned with Prakrit in this work. It is 
sufficient to say that the Pandits of Ceylon use the words Pali and Magadhi as con¬ 
vertible terms. Pali in fact means only “ writing.” 
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Similarly another religious sect, the Jains, have used the 
Maharashtri Prakrit as the medium for expressing the tenets 
of their belief. There are also some poems in other Prakrit 
dialects. 

Without going into details, which would be out of place 
here, it may be stated in a general way that the scenic Prakrit 
and that of the poems differ from Sanskrit more particularly 
in the omission of single consonants, and that this omission is 
carried to such an extent as to render one half or more of the 
words used unintelligible and unrecognizable; whereas in the 
religious works this practice, although it exists, is not allowed 
to run to such an extreme. As this subject will be reverted 
to further on, it need not be more than touched on here. It 
may be added that^all the Prakrits are, like the Sanskrit, 
synthetical or inflectional languages. 1 ^ 

§ 3. Next comes the class of words described as neither 
Sanskritic nor Aryan, but x . It is known that on entering 
India the Aryans found that country occupied by races of a 
different family from their own. "W ith these races they waged 
a long and chequered warfare, gradually pushing on after each 
fresh victory, till at the end of many centuries they obtained 
possession of the greater part of the territories they now enjoy. 
Through these long ages, periods of peace alternated with those 
of war, and the contact between the two races may have been 
as often friendly as hostile. The Aryans exercised a powerful 
influence upon their opponents, and we cannot doubt but that 
they themselves were also, but in a less degree, subject to some 
influence from them. There are consequently to be found even 
in Sanskrit some words which have a very un-Aryan look, and 

1 Lest it should be objected that this description of the Prakrits is too brief and 
scanty, I must remind the reader again that our business is with the modern languages 
only, and that the subject of Prakrit, though frequently introduced for the sake of 
completing the range of view, is after all quite secondary throughout. 
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| the number of such words is much greater still in the modern 
languages, and there exists therefore a temptation to attribute 
to non-Aryan sources any words whose origin it is difficult to 
trace from Aryan beginnings. 

It may be as well here to point out certain simple and almost 
obvious limitations to the application of the theory that the 
Aryans borrowed from their alien predecessors. Yerbal re¬ 
semblance is, unless supported by other arguments, the most 
unsafe of all grounds on which to base an induction in philology. 
Too many writers, in other respects meritorious, seem to proceed 
on Fluellen’s process, “ There is a river in Macedon, and there 
is also moreover a river in Monmouth, and there is salmons in 
both.” A certain Tamil word contains a P, so does a certain 
Sanskrit word, and ergo, the latter is derived from the former! 
Now, I would urge that, in the first place, the Aryans were 
superior morally as well as physically to the aborigines, and 
probably therefore imparted to them more than they received 
from them. Moreover, the Aryans were in possession of a 
copious language before they came into India; they would 
therefore not be likely to borrow words of an ordinary usual 
description, such as names for their clothing, weapons, and 
utensils, or for their cattle and tools, or for the parts of their 
bodies, or for the various relations in which they stood to each 
other. The* words they would be likely to borrow would be 
names for the new plants, animals, and natural objects which 
they had not seen in their former abodes, and even this neces¬ 
sity would be reduced by the tendency inherent in all races 
to invent descriptive names for new objects. Thus they called 
the elephant hastin, or the “ beast with a hand,” and gaja, or 
the “roarer”; the monkey kapi, or the “restless beast,” and 
vdnara , or the “forest-man”; the peacock mayura, in imitation 
of its cry. A third limitation is afforded by geographical con¬ 
siderations. Which were the tribes whom the Aryans mixed 
with, either as friends or foes ? Could the hulk of them have 
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come into frequent and close contact with the Dravidians, and 
if so, when and how ? These are questions which it is almost 
impossible to answer in the present state of our knowledge, 
but they are too important to be altogether set aside, and it 
may be therefore pointed out merely as a contribution to the 
subject, that the tribes driven out of the valley of the Ganges 
by the Aryans were almost certainly Kols to the south, and 
semi-Tibetans to the north. It is fair to look with suspicion 
on an etymology which takes us from Sanskrit to Tamil with¬ 
out exhibiting a connecting series of links through the inter¬ 
vening Kol tribes. 

If the above limitations are rigidly applied, they will narrow 
very much the area within which non-Aryan forms are possible 
in ^Sanskrit and its descendants, and will force us to have re¬ 
course to a far more extensive and careful research within the 
domain of Sanskrit itself than has hitherto been made, with 
a view to finding in that language the origin of modern words. 


§ 4. Having thus noticed the three classes of materials which 
have'entered into the composition of the seven languages, I 
now proceed to examine the question as it were from the 
interior, in order to attain to a certain amount of precision in 
estimating the relative proportions of each of these three 
elements. For this purpose it will be convenient' 1 to use the 
familiar native divisions, which go to the root of the matter 
as far as their lights enable them. Words in any of these 
raven languages are divided into three classes. 

1. Tatsama TTcW, or “the same as it” (i.e. Sanskrit). 

2. Tadbhava > or “ of the nature of it.” 

3. Desaja or “country-born.” 

This division will be used throughout the following pages, 
and may be thus explained. 

Tatsamas are those words which are used in the modern lan- 
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guages in exactly the same form as they wear in Sanskrit, such 
as cJHJj *1 > - ^if%- The only change which these words have 

undergone is that in pronunciation; the final ah, am, of the 
Sanskrit masculine and neuter are rejected, and we hear darshan,\ 
nimantran , for darkanam , nimantranam . 

Tadbhavas are those words which, though evidently derived 
from Sanskrit, have been considerably changed in the process, 
though not so much so as to obscure their origin. Such are 
H. “eye,” from Skr. a “cuckoo,” Skr. <$tf3R*T; 

WIT an “ass,” Skr. 

Desajas are those words which cannot be derived from any 
Sanskrit word, and are therefore considered to have been bor¬ 
rowed from the aborigines of the country, or invented by the 
Aryans in post-Sanskritic times; such as a “turban,” ^"R 
an “ unripe cocoa-nut,” a “ canoe,” and the like. * 

This classification supplies an additional method of arriving 
at a determination as to the proportion of these various ele¬ 
ments in the seven languages. Tatsamas are all Sanskrit: even 
if the Sanskrit word were originally borrowed from non-Aryan 
sources, it has become, as far as the modern Aryans are''Con¬ 
cerned, pure and classical. Tadbhavas too are all Aryan, 
either Sanskritic or not; but there is so much to be said about 
these Tadbhavas later, that they may be passed over for the 
present as Aryan. We have then only Desajas left; and in 
considering them, it must be borne in mind that these seven 
languages have never been subjected to close scientific scrutiny: 
it is not yet known what are their laws and principles of dep¬ 
rivation. A long string of writers, from Vararuchi downwards, 
have enunciated certain general rules which guide the transition 
of words from Sanskrit into Prakrit, but no step has been taken 
beyond this. Indian Pandits will not often waste their time on 
the vernaculars, and, if they do, are content to note such words 
as afford examples of any of the rules of Yararuchi or his 
successors, and to set down all words which cannot by the 
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operation of these rules be at once transformed into Sanskrit 
as Desaja . European scholars also have got no further than 
Prakrit,' and seem to believe that the modern dialects are 
I merely corruptions of Prakrit forms. It is therefore not 


presumptuous to say that further research, and a better ac¬ 
quaintance with the laws of development of these languages, * 
will probably enable us ere long very much to diminish the 
number of these Desajas by tracing them back through newly 
discovered processes either to Sanskrit or Prakrit. Even as 
matters stand at present, if all the Tatsamas and all the 
Tadbhavas be Aryan, there is only a very small proportion 
left which can be non-Aryan. 


«§ 5. Of the three classes into which all the languages have 
been divided in the preceding section, Tatsamas are the least 
interesting to the student. This class consists of pure Sanskrit 
words which had long been dead and buried, so to speak, 
when in comparatively recent times they were resuscitated and 
brought into use by learned men, partly to supply real wants, 
but, still more to show off their own learning. They have not 
been current in the mouths of the people long enough since 
their new birth to have undergone any of those processes of 
change to which all really living words in every language are 
constantly subjected; and a great many of them, especially in 
Bengali and Oriya, are not likely ever to be used colloquially. 
They ought certainly to be excluded from dictionaries. 

It is to the Tadbhavas that we must turn if we would become 
acquainted with the secrets of the jihonetic machinery of the 
Aryan Indians. J 0£ these there are two sorts, so distinguished 
from one another that it is impossible to mistake them. The 
one class consists of those words which were in use in Prakrit, 
and in which the Prakrit processes have been carried one step 
further. The other contains words which apparently have not 
come through Prakrit, as they exhibit a more perfect form, and 
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a nearer approach to the Sanskrit than the Prakrit form does. 
The problem which has to be explained is this, whence comes 
it that words in the modern languages preserve a greater 
degree of resemblance to Sanskrit or old Aryan, than the 
Prakrits do ? How is it, for instance, that Hindi has rdt, rag, 
ndgarl, gaj y for Sanskrit r&tri, rdga, ndgarl, gaga, where Prakrit 
has only rai, rdd, ndari, gad ? If these modern languages were 
regularly descended, in respect of such words as these, from 
Sanskrit through Prakrit, the letters which had been lost in the 
latter could never have been restored. The masses speak by 
ear, and by habit. Even in India, where people perhaps think 
more about the languages they speak than we do in Europe, 
the majority of speakers, after rai had been in use for several 
generations, would not be aware that the letters tv had dropped 
out; and even if they became aware of this fact, no one would 
go about to restore them. How many Englishmen know that 
a g has dropped out of such words as say , day, nail, sail, rain} 
and how many, if they knew it, would care to make the innova¬ 
tion of putting them back again ?' In the Spanish of Cervantes, 
when Don Quixote, in one of his lofty flights, used the £ken 
rapidly obsolescent forms ferniosa, fazanas , facienda, amabades , 
and the like, for the more usual hermosa, hazanas, hacienda , 
amabais, he is held up to ridicule, even though some of his 
hearers were educated men, and must have known the Latin 
formosa , facinus, facienda, amabatis. 

/ There is, it appears to me, only one way of accounting for 
the presence of words like rat and the rest in the modern 
languages, and that is, deliberate purpose on the part of some 
person or set of persons who had sufficient influence to effect 
what they desired. This set of persons can be no other than 
the Brahmans. In this instance history, usually so silent in 
ancient India, steps in to help us. We know that the Buddhists 

1 Anglo-Saxon, or Old English, lias sccgan, dag, nagel, scegel, ragn. Gothic dags, 
nag Is. Modern High German sagen, tag , nag el, segel , regen . 
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were finally extirpated by the Brahmans about the ninth or tenth 
century of our era, just before the dawn of modem Indian 
literature. Brahmanism then resumed its sway, and gradually 
crushed out the hostile sect, though they still lingered on in some 
parts of India for a long time^ Sarang Dev, son of Bisal Dev, 
King of Ajmer, in the ninth century, 1 embraced Buddhism, but 
was argued back into the orthodox faith by the contemptuous 
remonstrances of his father, who urged that this 
nashia gyan, or, as we should say, “ exploded theory,” was not 
a becoming’religion for a Bajput prince. 3 At this time the 


1 He ascended the throne Samvat 821. 

2 The passage oceurs in the first hook of Chand, and the story is probably 
historical, though, as usual with Chand, mixed up with much that is oxtravagantly 
legendary. Sarang Dev’s foster-brother, a bania, had been killed by a tiger while 
travelling through a forest, and the prince was so grieved that ho turned Buddhist. 
The words are— 

wr *Tt*r 1 

f?TrT TTfa I 

^T3T *ft "3^*1 I 
vjWrTft*; VIHlf' ^ I 
fsfift > 

3Tf*TfTg3 I 

w i 

Tpvrffi* *1'# farrft fT3 I 
<p TT* *3 TT33f 3*1 l 
TJ33T 33 f t*T I 

rt^t 3t33i i 
1^IHT33 ^31? *K3 f*T^T Sf I II 

“Very grieved was Sarang Dev, constantly he worships the Arhaut, he embraced 
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Saiva form of Hinduism was being singularly mixed up with 
the newer and more attractive Vaishnava creed, and the 
Brahmans were rapidly resuming their long-lost sway over 
the popular mind. Now Buddhism had specially selected the 
vernaculars of the day as the vehicle for its teaching, and 
the Brahmans, in resuscitating their religion, naturally brought 
back the sacred Sanskrit.''* In the passage above cited Bisal 
Dev exhorts his son to have the Ramayan, Mahabharat, and 
Purans read to him, and in the same poem the bard recites the 
names and number of verses of the eighteen Purans as a means 
of purify ing the souls of his listeners. ^ The public readings and 
recitations of Sanskrit works must have familiarized the minds 
of the masses with the ancient forms of words, and no doubt 
the Brahmans did their best to foster the use of these ancient 
forms, as they do at the present day, so that gradually a large 
class of words in their pure Sanskrit shape got into circulation. 
These words, when once more current, naturally began to 
undergo the influences which are always at work upon human 
speech, and developed by degrees into the forms in which 
now have them. This process, once begun, has continued to 
the present day.'' 

The words resuscitated from Sanskrit in the post-Buddhistic 
period do i^ot appear to have been changed according to the 
same general rules 5 as those which prevailed in times when 
the Prakrits were spoken. In those earlier times the elision 
f of single consonants in the middle of a word seems to have 
^ been almost universal, and even initial letters are sometimes 
rejected. But in the modern words a more manly and vigorous 


the religion of Bndh, he binds not on his sword; bearing the news, the king’s mind 
was distressed; he called the priuce, and saluting him (said), Why have you embraced 
this religion, abandoning shame tell me, are you grieved at the death of the bania’s 
son ? Do not listen to this destroyed science, (by which) manliness flies away, fame 
is destroyed. You are of royal race, with kings hunt the deer in the far-stretching 
forest, abandon this delusion, he the Purans your guide, listen to the Ramayan and 
(Maha)bharat.”—i., 72. 
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pronunciation obtained, and these elisions are not so frequent. 
It is unadvisable here to anticipate remarks more properly 
belonging to Chapter III., and I content myself therefore with 
noting the fact. 

We have, then, a continuous succession of layers or strata 
of words, from those which have come down through the 
Prakrits, and which I call, for the sake of distinction, early 
Tadbhavas, to those which were revived from Sanskrit at 
the time of the reaction against Buddhism; and after these v 
a constant series of words, to be called modern or late Tad¬ 
bhavas, less and less removed from the pure Sanskrit form in 
proportion as the date of their revival is more and more 
recent; till at last we reach words which have only been dug- 
up by Pandits in the present century, and have not yet had 
time to become changed in any way. Some of the early 
Tadbhavas have been exceedingly altered, so much so that 
all resemblance to Sanskrit has been lost, and the Pandits 
have therefore classed them together with non-Aryan words 
as Desaja. * 


§ 6. It may now be asked, how do we distinguish between 
early and late Tadbhavas in cases where the word is not found 
in any Prakrit writer ? To answer this, an analogy must 
be drawn from the Romance languages of Europe, .whose 
relation to the Latin is so strikingly parallel to that which 
our seven languages bear to Sanskrit. It is not intended 
here to carry out the comparison to its fullest extent. 

. Deeply interesting and fascinating as the task would be, 
this is not the place for it, nor are sufficient materials avail¬ 
able. But it may be stated as a general proposition, that 
in the whole realm of linguistic science there exists no 
more remarkable similarity than that between the history 
of the development down to its minutest particulars of the 
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Romance group of languages, the Proven 9 al, Italian, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, and the indications, we cannot 
call it history, of the origin and growth of the Hindi, 
Marathi, Bengali, and Sindhi. 1 

It is observable in French that there are often two forms 
of the same word—one ancient, the other modern. The ancient 
word, though often very much corrupted, invariably retains the 
accent on the same syllable as in the Latin. And the reason 
of this is plain : in the days when those words were adopted 
into common use by the inhabitants of Gaul, they'were taken, 
as it were, from the lips of the Romans themselves and accen¬ 
tuated naturally just as the Romans accentuated them. They 
became current colloquially long before they were written in 
many instances, and could not fail to be pronounced correctly. 
But the modern forms of these words were resuscitated by 
learned men from Latin authors where they occurred, just as 
the Pandits do and have done with Sanskrit words. In bor¬ 
rowing these words the savants of later times did not know 
how they were pronounced, and did not care; they merely cut 
off the Latin termination, and pronounced the word as seemed 
best to themselves ; as the modern and mediaeval French accent 
differ considerably in the place of their incidence from the 
Latin accent, the result is that in no case does the modern 

1 I have placed these four languages alone, because, down to the fifteenth 
century, the Panjabi and Gujarati are little more than dialects of the Hiudi^and 
the Oriya, till the time of Upendra Bhanj and Dinkrishna Das, has no literary 
existence, and we cannot tell what the spoken language was like, because poets 
always wrote a language of their own, having no care to keep their works 
on the level of the spoken dialects. The poems of the earliest Bengali writers 
also present very few of the grammatical peculiarities of modern Bengali; they, 
like Chand, and even like much later writers, Tutsi Dds and Bihari L&l, 
resemble the writings of the Troubadours and Trouvdres, in which the old 
synthetical languages with their array of inflections have fallen into decadence 
and disuse, while the analytical system of modern time has not yet obtained its 
full development. 
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or scientific term bear tlie accent on the same syllable as in 
Latin. 1 

Now in Sanskrit there is also a system of accentuation, 
though not yet, I believe, entirely understood, and consequently 
an analogous procedure to the above may be traced in the case 
of the Indian languages also. Acting upon this assumption, 
ff we find a word retaining, in spite of various changes in its 
form in other respects, the accent on the same syllable as in 
Sanskrit, it will not be altogether unreasonable to conclude 
that it was derived from that language, at a time when it was 
still spoken among learned men, or, at all events, when a 
knowledge of its true pronunciation had not died out, and we 
may, therefore, ascribe to it an antiquity of no mean kind. 
In some cases, however, though the principle is the same, the 
method of expression of it is slightly varied; in other words, the 
Sanskrit accent is reproduced and perpetuated by lengthening 
the vowel on which it fell and by shortening adjacent long 
vowels. This is especially the case, to take a common example, 
in oxytone nouns, which always, if early Tadbhavas, end in 
or 6 —as the proclivity of the language may incline ; an 
oxytone noun, when it becomes a late Tadbhava, neglects the 
accent, and ends with the consonant. Thus, we find from Skr. 
igX “ knife ” (oxytone), H. while from Skr. “field” 


1 The following list of words will exemplify what is meant: 


Latin. 

Old Tadbhavas 
or popular French words. 

New Tadbhavas 
or scientific words. 

alfirainum 

... alfm 

alumine 

fingelus 

&nge 

angelds 

blhsphemum 

bl&me 

blaspheme 

cancer 

... chancre 

cancer 

debitum 

... dette 

debit 

ex&mon 

... essfiim 

examtfu 

mbbilia 

meuble ... 

mobile 

6rgamim 

... orgue ^ 

org&ne 


Braohet, Grammaire Jlistoriquc Frangaise , p. 73. 
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(oxytone), we get H., M. and a consonantal ending 
in all tile languages. We should therefore set down the first of 
these words as an early, the second as a late, Tadbhava. So 
also when we see that Skr. “milk” (oxytone), makes, not 

khird , but kMr , in all the languages, we have grounds 

for holding that the word has been resuscitated in comparatively 
modem times; and in the case of this particular word we are 
supported in this idea by the fact that kMr is not the ordinary 
word for “milk.” In all the languages the common word is 
an undoubtedly ancient Tadbhava from Skr, khtr is 

rather an affectation of modern times, and in some of the 
languages has a secondary meaning ; while to dudh is reserved 
the simple primary signification; kMr is used for a preparation 
of boiled rice and milk. p 

Another instance is the causal verb in Sanskrit, which has 
the accent on the first syllable of the characteristic, as in 
/ chorayati. The Hindi in all its pure causals is fol¬ 

lowed by Bengali, Oriya, Panjabi, and Gujarati in retaining 
a long d in the same position, as churdnd, bajdnd, inildnd, 
kardnd. This long & is not produced by rejecting the ^of 
aya> and contracting the two vowels into one, as is proved by 
the fact that in old Hindi the last a of the two has gone out, 
leaving the y changed into u 9 as karawn&, dikhdwna, bujhthma, 
forms still in use in many rustic parts of India. Moreover, 
though the first syllable of the vqrb in Sanskrit takes puna, 

yet we find in the moderns that its lack of accent subjects it 

to be shortened, as in the examples above given. In Marathi 
the causal verb is formed by the insertion of the syllables 
or T* j or as m&rnew, “ to kill,” meLravinew, “ to cause to 

kill”; khanew, “to eat,” khavavinew, “to cause to eat soclne??, 
“to loose,” sodavinew, “to cause to loose.” In the first of 

these forms the y of dya is changed to just as in Hindi it 

/ becomes u, and though both the short vowels remain, yet the 
influence of the accent operates in retaining the accented vowel 
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as a, while the unaccented vowel is weakened to i. In mvi we 
have the same form, hut with a v prefixed, and the form iva is 
a mere modern corruption, which is rejected in many cases by 
good authors. 

Although, however, I think sufficient proof is obtainable of 
the fact of accentual influence, I am far from being in a 
'position to push the theory to its full length. In truth the 
accent is ...always a difficult and obscure matter, and it is the 
more so in^the modern languages, because they have passed 
through a period, a very long period, of their existence with¬ 
out a literature. / 

§ 7. It is this absence of written memorials by which to 
trace the current popular speech which constitutes, and pro¬ 
bably, always will constitute, the main difficulty of the inquiry. 
The great value to philologists of the Romance group of lan¬ 
guages consists in the fact that they originated in historical 
times, and the various stages of their growth and development 
lie before our eyes in a long series of documents. “ The lan¬ 
guage of the native population, the changes which took place 
in their political condition, tho races and languages of the 
invaders and of the other foreign nations with which they came 
in contact, are all certainly known : and although the, early 
stages of these Latin dialects, when they were merely barbarous 
and unfixed jargons, formed by the intercourse of natives and 
strangers, spoken chiefly among illiterate persons, and used 
neither as the language of the Government, of legal instru¬ 
ments, nor of books, are not only (with the exception of a few 
words) wholly unknown, but lost beyond hope of recovery; 
yet the events which accompanied and occasioned their origin, 
are matter of historical record; and if we cannot always say 
with certainty to what precise cause the changes which the 
Latin underwent were owing, our information, enables us at 
least to obtain negative results, and to exclude undoubtingly 
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many hypotheses which might he tenable if we had merely 
the languages without a contemporary history of the times 
when they arose,” 1 It is precisely in this respect that the 
Indian languages are wanting. In early Indian literature we 
have Sanskrit and the Prakrits only, and though these latter 
by exhibiting certain phonetic changes help us very much, in 
tracing the origin of modern words, yet in the inflectional 
^department, so to speak, they afford very little real assistance, 
because they remain still purely synthetical. Moreover, those 
Prakrits which contain the greatest amount of literature lie 
under the same suspicion as Sanskrit, namely, that they do 
not represent the spoken language of their day. ^It Seems, 
unhappily, to have been tbc fate of every Indian language, 
that directly men began to write in it, they ceased to be 
natural, and adopted a literary style which was handed down 
from one generation of writers to another, almost, if not en¬ 
tirely, unchanged. Thus not only has the Sanskrit remained 
fixed and unaltered through all the ages, but the Buddhists 
have fossilized one dialect of Prakrit, and the Jains another ; 
so that whatever may be the date of any works either in 
Sanskrit or the Prakrits which have been, or may hereafter 
be, discovered, we cannot accept even the most recent of them 
as exhibiting the real contemporary condition of any vernacular. 
In point of development, we do not get lower down than about 
the first century of our era; for even if we get a Jain book 
written in the fifth or sixth century, we shall find it com¬ 
posed in the language of the first or second, just as a Sanskrit 
work written yesterday is composed in a form of speech which 
has not been current for twenty-seven centuries. The curtain 
falls on Indian languages, then, about the first century, and 
does not rise again, till the tenth; and when it rises, the dawn 

1 Sir G. C. Lewis, “ Essay on the Romance Languages/' p. 9. This clever little 
work gives an admirably condensed and lucid epitome of the whole question of the 
Romance languages. 
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of modern literature and speech-formation is already breaking, 
and our Indian “ morning-star of song,” Chand Bardai, is 
heard chanting the gestes of Prithiraj in a dialect which, 
though rude and half-formed, is still as purely analytical as 
the common familiar talk of the Indians of to-dayHow are 
we to throw light on this long night of nine centuries, how 
Hll up the details of the changes that occurred in these lan¬ 
guages during the time when 


Illachrymabilos 
Urgentur, ignottoque long& 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro ? 


We may get as near to the brink of this -vast gap on either 
side as we can, but I very much doubt if the intervening 
space will ever be filled up; the materials seem lost for ever. 
Buddhism is our only chance, but if the Buddhistic literature 
which remains to be disinterred prove, as almost certainly it 
will, to be no more faithful a representative of current speech 
than those works which have already been made accessible to 
the public, there seems to be nothing more to hope for, and 
th^se nine centuries must remain for ever a sealed book. 

In the absence therefore of strict historical data, we are 
driven to fall back upon the argument derived from analogy, 
and especially the analogy of the Romance languages. The 
accent affords one example of the method in which this analogy 
may be made useful. The Sanskrit accent is not in all eases 
known, but here again, arguing from the analogy of those 
words in which it is known, as well as from the great similarity 
of the Greek accent, which has fortunately been preserved, trust¬ 
worthy results may be obtained. I now pass on to the mention 
of another point which it is necessary to bear in mind in taking 
a survey of the whole subject. A Desaja word may, like an 
early Tadbhava, be derived from a wn>rd which though not 
Sanskritic is yet Aryan, and such a word may not be found 
either in Sanskrit or in Prakrit. It would be then necessary 
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to search for it in all the branches of the Indo-Grermanic family 
before giving it up. This undertaking lies beyond the scope 
of the present work, but the modem Aryan languages will 
not have been completely investigated till some one works out 
this portion of the inquiry. Such a word, though not used in 
Indian literature, may have been in use in the mouths of the 
people, and may be current under some slight disguise in th$ 
mouths of Lithuanian peasants even yet. To refer once more 
to Latin, it is well known that most of the words forming the 
present Romance languages are derived from what is called 
“low Latin,” which is merely the speech of the vulgar as dis¬ 
tinguished from that of the higher classes and from the literary 
style. Thus, to take one instance out of many, the word for 
“horse” cheval , cavaUo, cab alio, is from the Latin caballus , a word 
used by the peasantry, and only occasionally admitted into the 
higher style. The classical equivalent equus has left no direct 
descendant, though in modern times the words “equipage/ 

“ equitation,” and so forth, have been coined from it. We are 
not so much concerned with the general fact as with the reasons 
of it, and these are so important to our subject that they rqpst 
be noticed in full. The first reason is this. It is well known 
that the modern French, Spanish, etc., were originally mere 
colloquial languages, and took their rise from the corruptions 
introduced into the Latin spoken by the lower classes in Italy 
by the barbarous Teutonic tribes, who invaded and overran the 
countries which owned the Roman sway. The inability of 
Lombards, Burgundians, Goths, and Franks, to accustom 
themselves to the correct use of the inflectional terminations 
of the Latin arose, not, as some have thoughtlessly said, from 
their newness to the system of synthetical construction in the 
abstract, because we know that the inflections of the early 
Teutonic languages were in some respects even more compli¬ 
cated than those of the Latin, but from their rudeness and the 
as yet undeveloped state of their mental powers. They were 
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too rough and careless to substitute the Roman grammatical 
system for their own, in spite of the close resemblance between 
the two. Men in a low state of civilization see distinctions 
sooner than resemblances. They differentiate more readily than 
they generalize. The difference between their own language 
and that of the Romans 1 struck them forcibly, while it has 
been reserved for a much later generation to discover the 
fundamental unity of both. They therefore not only made 
havoc of the inflectional terminations of the Latin language, 
—in doing which they were doubtless aided by the tendency 
already beginning to develope itself among the Romans them¬ 
selves towards an analytical form of speech,—but they also 
rejected such Latin words as they found any difficulty in 
pronouncing, substituting for them their own German words. 

It must also be remembered that for centuries before her fall 
•» 

Rome had been propped by foreign spears. Briton, Spaniard, 
and Gaul had fought in her legions, and guarded the palaces 
of her capital. Juvenal's “barbara quae pictis venit basoanda 
Britannia ” is only a type of a large class of words familiar to 
thq, later Romans, but which were quite unknown to writers of 
the Augustan age.” 2 Just as we English have borrowed loot , 

1 The word “Romans” here does not mean inhabitants of Rome. In the ages 
immediately succeeding the German invasion, all the conquered races of France, 
Spain, and Italy, whether they were Gauls, Italians, or Iberians, were caUed 
Romans, in distinction from the conquering tribes of Teutons. 

2 A few examples are: 

Vulgar Latin. 


Classical Latin. 


French. 


verberare 


batuere 

... 

battre 

pugna 


batalia 


bataille 

osculaii 


basiare 

... 

baiser 

felis 


catus 


chat 

edere 


manducare 

... 

manger 

ignis 


focus 


feu 

vertere 


tornare 


. tourner 

iter 


viaticum 

... 

voyage 

aula 


curtis 

... 

cour 


Some of these words, as focus , viaticu |?, 
sense in which they are employed in 


classical Latin, but not in the 
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punkah , jungle , and tlie like, from our great dependency of 
India, so the Roman picked up words from Asia, Egypt, 
Northern Europe, and-far-distant Britain. The language thus 
composed was undoubtedly, when tested by the standard of 
classical Latin, very uncouth and barbarous, and was in con¬ 
sequence for many centuries despised by learned men, who 
continued to write, and even to speak, Latin. It was not till 
the thirteenth century that some great minds broke through 
the prejudices of their age, and, influenced by a strong desire 
^of being intelligible to the mass of their countrymen, com¬ 
menced timidly and half apologetically to write in the vulgar 
tongue. If then this was the case in Southern Europe, we are 
justified, by the known analogy between the Romance processes 
of development and those of the modern Aryans, in believing 
that the same thing took place in India. The assumption is 
so much the more reasonable in the latter class of languages, 
because the Brahmans were animated by an openly avowed and 
steadily pursued design of keeping their writings sacred from 
the intrusion of the people, and, believing or professing to 
believe their language to be of divine origin, were more earnest 
and careful in preserving it from being polluted by the intro¬ 
duction of “ low-caste ” words, than the Roman poets and 
historians, who had no higher motives than a search after grace 
and euphony. Moreover, works continued to he composed 
Sanskrit long after the rise of the modern vernaculars, and it 
is a singular coincidence in. point of time, that Chand, the 
earliest writer in any modern Indian language, is very nearly 
contemporaneous with the predecessors of Dante; so that the 
human mind in India broke itself free from the shackles of a 
dead language very much about the same time as in Europe. 4 
The parallel of course does not hold good as regards the invasion 
of foreign races, because the Greeks, the only early invaders 
of India whom we know of, appear to have left little or no 
traces behind them in respect of language. The astrological 
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terms borrowed by Sanskrit writers were not obtained from 
Alexander or bis soldiers; and the influence of the Muham¬ 
madans was not felt till much later in the day. But it holds 
good in so far that there was evidently a vulgar speech and a 
polished one. The former has perished, except that much of 
it which Buddhism has preserved for us; the latter continued 
to be written long after it had ceased to be intelligible to the 
masses. /J 

The second reason is a somewhat Darwinian one. There 
seems to exist among words, even as among living beings, a 
struggle for existence, terminating in the “ survival of the 
fittest/ 5 *Ifc is clear from all that has hitherto been discovered 
in linguistic science that the progress of development of all 
languages is from the harsh and complicated to the smooth and 
simple. , The words iti ancient languages are cumbered with 
a mass of letters, sounds, and combinations, which in the course 
of ages wear away by use, leaving short simple words behind. 

^Tenues slidg into medim, gutturals soften into palatals, com¬ 
pound letters melt into simple ones, siugle consonants drop out 
of sight altogether, sometimes carrying with them adjacent 
vowels. * 

Now it is evident that a word which at first starting is 
well provided with plenty of good stout consonants and brpad 
clear vowel# has a better chance of surviving through the 
various processes of clipping, melting, and squeezing, which 
it is fated to undergo in its passage, through the ages, than a 
word which starts ill provided and weak. 

Such words as ovis, avis, we see at once, have no chance; 
deprived at an early period of their termination, as superfluous, 
they sink into ove , ape, and then into oe, ae, words too slight 
and weak for ordinary use. It is this cause which probably led 
to the survival of the hard, strong words in use among the 
sturdy peasantry, and of the diminutives in - cuius and - cellus, 
vrhich give a good ^working basis. Thus, we find from avieellus , 
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Ital. nccellOj Fr. oiseau; from auricula, Ital. brecchio, Span, oreja, 
Fr. oreille; and thus the weak os, oris , haS given way to the 
coarse and strong bacca, Fr. louche, Ital. bocca, Span. boca. 

That the same process took place in Indian languages is 
proved by the fact that we find in the earlier Hindi poets weak 
words in a great state of dilapidation, just as we do in the early 
Provencal Troubadours. These words have now dropped but 
of use, and are replaced by stronger and more enduring words, 
which, though in their turn they have been subjected to the 
/ usual kjws of development, yet retain sufficient stuff and sub¬ 
stance to make them practically useful. 

§ 8/ Hitherto I have been writing as though the proportion 
of the three classes of words were the same in all the lan¬ 
guages. This is, however, so far from being the case that it is 
necessary to enter on some details to show how the matter 
really stands. T he p oint is one QiL which it i s very difficulj to 
come to a definite conclusion. It is characteristic, though little 
to our credit as a nation, that after a century of rule in India 
we should have produced so few good dictionaries of this group 
of languages. In Hindi we have Shakespear and Forbes, but 
neither of these works is more than a very copious vocabulary, 
and both are derived almost exclusively from the written lan¬ 
guage. 1 In Bengali Dr. Carey's huge quartos are a Sanskrit 
dictionary in Bengali characters, and Mendies's is merely a 
vocabulary. Sutton's Oriya dictionary is meagre, incorrect, 
and full of Bengali and Sanskrit words, instead of pure Oriya. 
I The Ludiana missionaries' Panjabi work is a meritorious and 
I accurate performance, but it can scarcely be called a dictionary, 
and the same may be said of Captain Stack's vocabularies 
of Sindhi. Shahpuiji Edalji's Grujarati dictionary is a very 
inferior and scanty contribution to our knowledge, and I am 
driven, by comparison with works written in that language, to 
1 In addition to which Forbes’ is a mere plagiarism from other writers. 
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doubt its accuracy in more than one instance. By far the best 
of the whole set is Mo lesworth’s Marathi dictiona ry. This is 
really deserving of the name. The words are classed and 
distinguished, as literary or colloquial, full examples are 
given to show the way in which they are used, and meritorious, 
though sometimes mistaken, attempts at derivation are also 
supplied. 

The materials being thus defective, an opinion can only be 
given with some hesitation; but*in a general way it may 
be said that the proportion of Tatsama words is greatest in 
Bengali, Oriya, and Marathi; less in H indi a nd Gujarati; and 
least in Panjabi and Sindhi. In the latter language, in fact, a 
pure Sanskrit word in its original shape is hardly ever met 
with. This position is easily explained by geographical and 
historical considerations. The first province of India which 
was conquered by foreigners was Sindh, the next the Panjab. 
These provinces, especially the former, adopted the Muham¬ 
madan religion at an early date. 1 Brahmans are, and have 
long been, comparatively scarce in both places. The Prakrits 
in use in both, especially in Sindh, were always noted for their 
extreme corruptness. A soil, for the most part sterile, and 
more suited to a pastoral than to an agricultural people, was 
left by the main stream of the Aryan immigrants to the cattle¬ 
tending Abhiri, or Ahirs, and to the Gujars and other rude 
tribes, to whom supervened the Jats, a branch of the great 
Kshatriya or Rajput caste, who had been excluded from fellow¬ 
ship for some reason which has not yet been fathomed. With so 
rude a population as this it is not wonderful that the language 
became debased, and that the constant state of warfare and 
turmoil in which the people lived for ages, the perpetual sieges 
of their towns, pillagings of their humble dwellings, wholesale 
slaughter of their cattle, and the other annually recurring 
horrors with which they were visited, should have left them 
1 In a.d. 717.—Elliot’s Historians of India, ed. Dowson, vol. i., p. 12. 
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neither opportunity nor inclination for literary pursuits, by 
which alone their language could have been polished and 
continually renewed by resuscitations of pure Sanskrit words. u 

In the case of Hindi and Gujarati (which is after all little 
more than a dialect of Hindi) we find considerable similarity 
to that of Sindhi and PanjabL In Hindi there are more 
,, Tadbhava words than in any other language, and it is in this 
respect the most useful and instructive of all of them to the 
philologist. The Hindi area was, as is well known, overrun 
by Musulmans as much as any part of India; but there and in 
Gujarat the final settling down of foreigners in the country 
did not take place till the end of the twelfth century, more 
than four hundred years later than in Sindh and the Panjab, 
and the language, starting as it did from a tolerably pure form 
of Prakrit, had time to carry out a system of regular and 
legitimate modifications of Sanskrit words, which it would be 
unfair to call corruptions. 1 Such a large number of Sanskrit 
words underwent developmental changes, and became thus fit 
and useful elements of practical daily speech, that the demand 
for new words to express novel ideas was reduced to a minimum. 
It must be remembered also that such new idea3 came from 
the Musulman invaders, who, with the idea, also brought in 
a vpord of their own to express it; so that, except in the case 
of the old Hindu poets, who, as their verses turned chiefly 
upon points of the Brahmanical religion, had occasion fre- 

1 ^For many generations after the victories of Kutb-ud-din Aibak, the first Musul- 
man sovereign of Delhi, the conquerors retained their own Persian, and the conquered 
their Hindi. Mr. Blocbraann, whose knowledge of the Muhammadan court of Delhi 
is singularly extensive and accurate, is of opinion that Hindi did not begin to be 
impregnated with Persian words, and the Urdu language consequently did not begin 
•' to be formed, till the sixteenth century—see“The Hindu Rajas under the Mughals,” 
Calcutta Review , April, 1871. The Musulmans had long been accustomed to speak 
pure Hindi, and it was not they who introduced Persian words into the language, 
but the Hindus themselves, who, at the epoch above mentioned, were compelled by 
Todar Mai’s new revenue system to learn Persian. 4 
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quently to recur to Sanskrit, there was in the nation at large 
no general demand for the Tatsama class of words. 


* 

§ 9. I must here express my views on the Hindi language 
in general, and I do so thus early in the dissertation, as it may 
be that there will be found to be some novelty in them, and 
perhaps they will not be readily accepted by those who are 
interested in supporting the claims of other languages of the 
class. For I should here mention, for the benefit of European 
readers, that there exists in India a sort of rivalry between 
the Aryan languages, or rather between the three principal 
ones, Hindi, Marathi, and Bengali, each considering itself 
superior to the others, and my Bengali and Marathi friends 
will probably not agree with me in giving the palm to Hindi 
until they read my reasons for so doing, and perhaps not even 
theri, 

Hindi is that language which is spoken in the valley of the 
Ganges and its tributaries, from the watershed of the Jamna, 
the largest and most important of them, as far down as 
Rajmahal, the point where the Ganges takes a sudden turn 
to the south, and breaks out into the plains of Bengal. This 
area is the centre and principal portion of Aryan India. It 
includes the Antarbed or Doab between the Ganges and the 
Jamna, the “ inner hearth ” of the nation. . It is therefore 
the legitimate heir of the Sanskrit, and fills that place in the 
modern Indian system which Sanskrit filled in the old. "Under 
the general head of Hindi are included many dialects, some of 
which differ widely from one another, though not so much so 
as to give them the right to be considered separate languages. 
Throughout the whole of this vast region, though the dialects 
diverge considerably, one common universal form of speech is 
recognized, and all educated persons use it." This common 
dialect had its origin apparently in the country round Delhi, 
the ancient capital, and the form of Hindi spoken in that 
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neighbourhood was adopted by degrees as the basis of a new 
phase of the language, in which, though the inflections of 
nouns and verbs remained purely and absolutely Hindi* and 


a vast number of the commonest vocables were retained, a large 
quantity of Persian and Arabic and even Turkish words found 
place, just as Latin and Greek words do in English. Such 
tvords, however, in no way altered or influenced the language 
* itself, which, when its inflectional or phonetic elements are 
considered, remains still a pure Aryan dialect, j ust^ as pure in 
the pages of Wali or Sauda, as it is in those of Tulsi Das or 
Bihari Lai. It betrays therefore a radical misunderstanding 
of the whole bearings of the question, and of the whole 
science of philology, to speak of Urdu and Hindi as two 
distinct languages. When certain agitators cry out that the 
language of the English courts of law in Hindustan should 
be Hindi and not Urdu, what they mean is that clerks and 
native writers should be restrained from importing too many 
Persian and Arabic words into their writings, and should use 
instead the honest old Sanskrit Tadbhavas with which the 
Hindi abounds. By all means let it be so, only let it not be 
said that the Urdu is a distinct language from Hindi. 1 By 
means of the introduction of Arabic and Persian words, a very 
great benefit has been conferred on Hindi, inasmuch as it has 
thus been prevented from having recourse to Sanskrit fountains 
again and again for grand and expressive words. This resus¬ 
citation of Sanskrit words in their classical form—a process 
which has been going on in the modern languages for ages, 
and is still at work as vigorously as ever, just as the resuscita¬ 
tion of Latin words has always been and is still going on in 
French—has done a serious injury to some languages of the 


1 The most correct way of speaking would be to say “the Urdu dialect of Hindi,” 
or “the Urdu phase of Hindi/' It would be quite impossible in Urdu to compose a 
single sentence without using Aryan words, though many sentences might be com¬ 
posed in which not a single Persian word occurred. 
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Indian group, inasmuch as it has led tliem to drop their 
, Tadbhavas, which are the most valuable class of words that a 
language can possess, not only on account of the light they 
throw on the philological processes which tho language has 
undergone, but because, having cast away all that was difficult 
of pronunciation, cumbrous, and superfluous in the ancient 
language, they possess the perfection of flexibility, neatness, 
and practical usefulness. In some languages, notably in 
Bengali, Tatgama words have been borrowed from Sanskrit, 
and employed in written works, in cases where there already 
existed good serviceable Tadbhavas. The result has been that 
the unfortunate peasant who knows no Sanskrit finds it more 
and more difficult every day to acquire knowledge, and the 
education of the masses is thus retarded.* In respect of 
Tadbhavas, Hindi stands pre-eminent, whether it be that form 
of Hindi which relies principally upon indigenous sources for its 
words, or that other widely employed form which has in- -J 
corporated the flower and grace of Persian and Arabic nouns, 
and which is called sometimes TJrdu, sometimes Hindustani. 

#/ All the other languages of the group were originally dialects 
of Hindi, in this sense that Hindi represents the oldest and 
^most widely diffused form of Aryan speech in India. Gujarati 
acknowledges itself to be a dialect of the Sauraseni Prakrit, 
the parent of Hindi. Panjabi) even at the present day, is little ^ 
more than an old Hindi dialect. Bengali, three centuries ago, 
when it first began to be written, very closely resembled the 
Hindi still spoken in Eastern Behar. Oriya is in many re¬ 
spects more like Hindi than Bengali. There remain only the 
Sindhi and the Marathi. The former of these has always been 
very distinct from the rest; nevertheless it shades off in some 
respects imperceptibly into Panjabi on the one hand, and the 
wilder Hindi dialects of the great Rajputana desert on the 
other ." I am half afraid to speak about Marathi, as some of the 
Bombay authors who have written on that language proclaim it 
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to be the noblest, most perfect, most eloquent, and so on, of all 
Indian languages. Molesworth, however, who is remarkable 
for the sobriety of his judgment in linguistic matters, derives 
a considerable proportion of the words in his Marathi dictionary 
from the Hindi; although he guards himself by stating that 
he only introduces the Hindi word because it is the same as the 
Marathi, and may therefore be the origin of it. *It is rather 
hasty to assume that modern Marathi is the lineal descendant 
of the Maharashtri Prakrit. There is quite as.much of the 
Magadhi and Sauraseni type in the modem Marathi as there 
is of the Maharashtri; and in the long period which intervenes 
between Yararuchi and the rise of the modern languages, so 
much confusion took place, and such a jumbling together and 
general displacement of dialects, that it is absurd now-a-days 
to attempt to affiliate any modern Indian language as a whole 
to any Prakrit dialect. Maharashtri and Marathi have little 
in common except the name. O 

§ 10. I now return from a long digression to take up the 
thread of my remarks. In Hindi, as I have said, the number 
'of Desaja and Tadbhava words is much larger than that of 
Tatsamas. In Bengali and Oriya it is not so. These lan¬ 
guages delight in Tatsama words, and the learned in those 
provinces are proud of having such words in their- language, 
being or pretending to be under the impression that they have 
always been in use and have come down to the present day 
unaffected by the laws of development to which all languages 
are subject. This is an obvious error. If the Pandits* idea 
were true, these languages would be real phenomena, absolute 
linguistic monstrosities. That a language should have pre¬ 
served two-fifths of its words entirely free from change or 
decay, while the remaining three-fifths had undergone very 
extensive corruption, and that many of the uncorrupted words 
should be such as are of the commonest daily use, would indeed 
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be marvellous. Such a fact can only be admitted under the fol¬ 
lowing conditions. Either the word in its original Sanskrit form 
must have be<n short, strong, and simple, so that it offered no 
encumbrancer to be got rid of, and no difficult combinations to 
be simplified such as THWI, which could not be 

made easie* or simpler than they were: or the Sanskrit word 
must hav* embodied some ceremonial, religious, or political 
idea whicji has preserved it intact, and apart from tho current 
of general usage, as WT; in which case there 

are ofteri two forms of the same word in existence — the 
Tatsame form used in a religious or special sense, and the 
Tadbhava in an ordinary sense; thus, wo have 
used U express the act of visiting the shrine of an idol, and 
for the general act of seeing. In English the same 
thing occurs in the case of words derived direct from the Latin, 
which correspond to the Indian Tatsamas, and the same derived 
through the medium of the French, which are like Tadbhavas. 
Thus, we have the Tatsamas legal, regal, hospital, and the 
Tadbhavas loyal, royal, hotel, both sets of words coming from 
legalis, regalis, and hospitalis, respectively. In French the 
instances are still more numerous. A few have been given 
in § 7. 

The excessive number of Tatsamas in Bengali and Oriya, 
so far from indicating a high standard of preservation, points 
I rather to great poverty in the language. These two forms 
of speech were in use in the two remotest provinces of the 
Indian empire. The arts and sciences and the busy move¬ 
ments of the world centred at first in the Antarbed, or country 
between the Ganges and Jamn&, and round the great Hindu 
capitals, such as Dilli, Kanauj, Ayudhya, Kasi, and in later 
ages round the first-named, by that time corrupted into 
Delhi, and its twin capital, Agra. In those places, therefore, 
Sanskrit words expressive of a variety of ideas remained alive, 
and unddi : r ent gradual simplification from constant use. The 
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language spoken in those places, the Hindi, thuj became rich 
/ in Tadbhavas# In the remote marshes of Beigal and the 
isolated coast-line of Orissa the Aryan pulse bea but feebly# 
Life was ruder and less civilized, and non-Ary an trues mustered 
in great force in the plains as well as in the hill;. The ex¬ 
tremities lagged behind the heart, words which hac a meaning 
in the courts and cities of Northern and Western India were 
not known to or required by the nearly naked Bengali crouching 
in his reed hut in those outlying regions. 1 # 

What the colloquial languages of Bengal and Or.ssa were 
like previous to the sixteenth century we have no neans of 
knowing. The only literature consisted of a few poetiea works, 
whose authors did not care to keep close to the popular speech. 
We may, however, assume that in a country where the civili¬ 
zation was defective, the language would be poor. When the 
English came into India by sea, instead of, as former conquerors 
had come, by land, they were forced by circumstances to fix 
their capital in Bengal, thus reversing the whole system of 


1 Although in the present day Bengali surpasses all the other cognate languages 
in literary activity, yet the fact of its comparative rudeness until very recent tin)es 
admits of no doubt. Even within the memory of Bengali gentlemen now livid# 
there was no accepted standard of the language, the dialects were so numerous and s<> 
varied. Since the vernacular literature has received such an immense development^ 
the high-flown or semi-Sanskrit style has become the model for literary composition^ 
but no one speaks in it. I think it is not too much to say that for spoken Bengali' 
there is hardly yet any unanimously accepted system/^ Among recent works there is 
a class of comic productions, such as novels, farces, ballads, and satires, in which the 
spoken language is imitated. The writers of these works, like our own comic writers, 
attempt to seize the peculiarities of the various classes whom they introduce. Such 
works would not be intelligible to foreigners who have only studied the classical 
Bengali. Babu Pi&ri Lai Mittra, in his admirably clever and spirited novel, Alldkr 
ghat'er Dalai, u The Spoilt Child of the House of Allal,” puts into the mouth of each 
of his characters the appropriate method of talking, and thus exhibits to the full the 
extensive range of vulgar idioms which his language possesses. In the cheap news¬ 
papers, which are now sold for a pice about the streets of Calcutta, much of this 
edifying stuff may be seen. It would puzzle most Europeans sadly to understand its 
meaning. 
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Indian government, whose centre had hitherto always been in 
the upper provinces. The language of the province adjacent to 
the new capital naturally attracted the attention of the ruling 
race. The discovery of the existence of the Sanskrit language, 
which occurred at a time when the English were imperfectly 
acquainted with the great Gangetic valley, excited the imagina¬ 
tions of the few learned men who at that time resided in 
Bengal, and they readily gave credence to the assertion that 
this glorious and perfect language, which they had recently 
found to be the sister, if not the mother, of Greek and Latin, 
was also the mother of Bengali. The science of comparative 
philology was then in its cradle. Bopp’s first work did not 
appear till 1816, and Jacob Grimm’s a little later. Our Indian 
philologists had no means of testing the relationship between 
Sanskrit and Bengali; and even if they had possessed any such 
means, it is doubtful if they would have used them. The early 
inquirers in Bengal seem to have been very much ruled by 
their Pandits, and swallowed, with a credulity which amazes us, 
the most audacious assertions of the Brahmans. 

Of course,'the matter of languages, the great Brahmanical 
theory was, and among the orthodox still to a great extent is, 
that Sanskrit, a divine invention, is the only true and correct 
Indian language, and that all deviations from Sanskrit observ¬ 
able in the conversation of the masses are corruptions arising 
from ignorance; and that to purify and improve the vernaculars 
—Bengali, for instance—every word should be restored to its 
original Sanskrit shape, and the stream be made to run upwards 
to its source. Unfortunately for them, but fortunately for the 
world at large, this could not be done in the spoken language; 
but it might at least be done in books, especially in the 
numerous educational works which the English were then 
causing to be written. So completely did this idea prevail, 
that the honest old Tadbhavas were entirely banished from 
books, and a host of Tatsamas dug up from their graves, arid 
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resuscitated for daily use. That the Sanskrit, like every other 
language, was subject to the laws of development, and that 
Bengali, like every other language, was merely the natural 
result of those laws, never occurred to Carey, Yates, and their 
brethren; and if such an idea had crossed their minds, it would 
have been banished as a heresy by the Pandits. Orissa at a 
later date followed the lead of Bengal, and from the causes 
above mentioned it has resulted that in both provinces the 
national speech has been banished from books, and now lives 
only in the mouths of the people; and even they, as soon as 
they get a little learning, begin to ape their betters and come 
out with the Tatsamas with which both languages are now 
completely flooded. 1 // 

In Marathi the preponderance of Tatsama words, though 
sufficiently marked, is not so much so as in Bengali. The 
Marathi country was not invaded by the Musulmans till a 
comparatively late period, and as the Brahmans of that province 
have always been distinguished for learning, their efforts to 
retain a high type for their language, originally one of the 
rudest of the group, took the direction as xisual in India of 
resuscitating Sanskrit words, and the process has not been 
carried so far as in Bengali only because the vernacular was 
richer. Marathi is one of those languages which one may 
call playful—it delights in all sorts of jingling formations, and 
has struck out a larger quantity of secondary and tertiary words, 
diminutives, and the like, than any of the cognate tongues. 

1 Yates’s Bengali Grammar Initiates the student into all the mysteries of Sandhi 
as though they were still in use, and his distress, when he is obliged to give a genuine 
vernacular form instead of some stilted Sanskritism, is quite ludicrous. Thus, in 
introducing the common pronouns mui, tut , which are of course the real original 
pronouns of the language, he says, “ It would he well for the first and second of 
these pronouns, and for the verbs that agree with them, to be expunged from the 
language.” (!) One feels tempted to ask why he did not try to expunge I and thou 
from English, and to substitute the muck, more elegant phrases, “ Your humble 
servant” and “Your worship.” 
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§11. In order to make the statement as to the constituent 
elements of the seven languages as clear and complete as 
possible, it is necessary to notice the influence of Arabic and 
Persian. Although Hindi is a richer language than Bengali or 
Oriya, it would not he just to say that the amount of Tatsama 
words in the latter is in exact proportion to its poverty as 
compared with the former. That is to say, Hindi itself was 
to a certain extent poor also, and the reason that there are 
less Tatsama words in it than in some other languages is that 
it has had recourse to Arabic and Persian instead of Sanskrit 
to supply its wants. ^By a curious caprice, Hindi, when it 
uses Arabic words, is assumed to become a new language, and 
is calle<| by a new name—Urdu; but when Panjabi or Sindhi 
d© the same, they are not so treated. It is not advisable here 
to stop to examine why this is; it is enough to say that where 
Bengali, Oriya, and Marathi have recourse to Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Panjabi, Sindhi, and Gujarati in a great measure recur to 
Arabic and Persian; but as the proportions of the Hindu 1 and 
Musulman population are more evenly balanced in the area 
occupied by Hiddi than in that of any other language, the 
tendency to borrow from Arabic has not, as in the case of 
Sindhi and Panjabi, where the Musulman population is greatly 
in excess of the Hindu, quite superseded the practice of bor¬ 
rowing from Sanskrit; nor on the other hand has the Hindu 
population, as in the case of Bengali and Oriya, where the 
Hindus largely preponderate, forced Sanskrit words into the 
language, to the exclusion of Arabic. * 

This is one of those cases, many more of which will occur 


1 For tile information of readers in Europe it may be necessary to explain that the 
word “ Hindu ” is always used in India as a religious term denoting those Aryans who 
still adhere to the Brahmanical faith, and who in most parts of India constitute the 
majority of the population. 44 Hindi,” on the other hand, expresses the language 
spoken by the Hindu population of the country from Delhi to Rajmahol, Hindusthan 
proper, or, as Chand calls it, 44 Hinduo^i than.” 
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in the course of this essay, px which we observe a regular 
gradation from west ‘ to east. In the extreme west we have 
Sindh and the Punjab, with a vast majority of Musulman 
inhabitants, and a large amount of Arabic words, contrasted 
with a very scanty allowance of Tatsamas.^Going east we 
come into the great central Hindi area, where the balance 
between the two races is more even, the numerical superiority 
of the Hindus being balanced by the greater intelligence of the 
Muhammadans, and here we find consequently the habit of 
borrowing from Persian kept up side by side with recurrence 
to Sanskrit, such recurrence, however, being less frequent in 
consequence of the already existing abundance of Tadbhava 
words.' Further east again, in Bengal and Orissa, there is an 
immense majority of Hindus, and as a natural result a maxi¬ 
mum of Tatsamas. In this scheme, Gujarati and Marathi stand 
nearly in the same place as Hindi, the former being rather 
more Persian, and the latter rather more Sanskritic than it. 
The whole seven languages may be thus grouped, the left hand 
indicating the Arabic pole so to speak, and the right hand the 
Sanskrit, and the position of the languages on the page their 
degree of proximity to the respective poles. 

Panjabi. Hindi, Bang&li. 

Sindhi. Gujarati. Marathi. Ofiya , 1 

With regard to the Arabic and Persian element, however, it 
must be observed that in all the languages it is still an alien. 
It has not woven itself into the grammar of any of them. All 
the Arabic words in Hindi or any other language are nouns, 
or participial forms used as nouns. They conform to their own 
grammatical rules as strictly in the mouth of a correct speaker, 
as though the rest of the sentence'were pure Arabic. Rarely, 
and quite exceptionally, occur such words as tahsilnd , kaldlnd , 

1 This position of the languages on the page is, as will be seen at a glance, nearly 
identical with their position on the map of India. 
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d &gh n&s where Arabic and Persian nouns have been furnished 
with a Hindi termination, but the usual form is tahsil karnd, 
where the Hindi verb does all the grammatical work, and the 
Arabic noun is unaltered and uninflected throughout. When 
they are used as nouns, they take the usual postpositions 
indicative of case, but as these postpositions are merely ap¬ 
pended to them without causing any internal change in their 
structure, it cannot be said that they are at all affected. In 
those changes which indigenous nouns undergo in the pre¬ 
paration of their base or crude form for receiving case 
appendages, the alien Arabic or Persian word is only affected 
in very few and exceptional instances.* The rules for the 
preparation of the base are most intricate in Sindhi, Gujarati, 
and Marathi, in the first of which Arabic words, as I have 
said, £^e very numerous. 

We cannot therefore take these words into con8ideratioii v af 
' all in examining the internal structure and constitution of the 
seven languages, though it may be proper to do so when 
treating of their external garb, and of the construction of 
sentences. 


§ 12, Passing from the consideration of the constituent ele¬ 
ments of this group of languages, to that of their structure 
and inflections, we are again met by the question of non-Aryan 
influence. It has been said that contact with the savage races 
of India had on the Aryans the effect of breaking down their 
rigid inflectional system, and causing them to substitute, for case- 
endings in nouns and verbs, distinct particles and auxiliaries, 
and that under this influence the Sanskrit gradually became 
modified into the present forms. There are, however, some 
difficulties in the way of accepting this theory, and in order 
to explain what they are, it will be better to state the whole 
argument from the beginning. 

Languages, like trees, grow and develope, and their stages 
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of growth are well marked in the abstract, though we cannot 
point to any language which has gone through all the stages 
within historical times. The first stage is that in which all 
words are monosyllables without inflections or power of internal 
modification; and when strung together to make sentences, the 
same word is at one time a verb, at another a noun, at a third 
a particle, according to its place in the sentence. This is the 
syntactical stage, and is exemplified by Chinese. 

The second stage is that in which some words have lost their 
power of being used as nouns or verbs, and can only be em¬ 
ployed as particles, in which capacity they are added to nouns 
to form case-endings, and to verbs to form tense- and person- 
endings. This is the agglutinative stage, so called because 
these particles are agglutinated, or glued on, to the word which 
they modify. Turkish is such a language. ^ 

The third stage is that in which the aforesaid particles are 
no longer separable, but have become incorporated into the 
word which they modify, merely producing the result of 
varying the terminal syllable or syllables. This is the syn¬ 
thetical or inflectional stage, and is seen in Sanskrit. 

The fourth stage is that in which the particles are not even 
recognizable as constituent elements of the word with which 
they were incorporated, but, from long use, have been worn 
away, so that the word stands almost bare and without termi¬ 
nations, as in the first stage, and new auxiliary words have to 
be brought in to express the necessary modifications of sense. 
This is the analytical stage, the stage in which English and 
French are at present. 

It will be observed that the fourth stage comes round again 
to the second in some respects, notably in that the words are 
not altered in any way, but merely have the subsidiary particle 
placed before or after them, so that position in the sentence 
becomes once more the guide in many instances to the meaning 
of the individual word. Thus the English words of, to, in, for , 
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etc., correspond exactly to the Turkish in, lah , dan , and the 
rest, in that they have no meaning when standing alone, and 
though perfectly separable from the word which they modify, 
nevertheless cannot be used without it. The two classes are 
therefore very much alike, and might by inexperienced persona 
be easily mistaken one for another. In fact, to settle the 
question in which of the two stages any given language is, 
we have to inquire into its past history, and to ascertain what 
family it belongs to. Moreover, it will always be found that no 
language is purely analytical. The most advanced languages, 
such as English, still retain traces of the synthetical phase 
through which they have formerly passed. Thou goest , he goes 
or goeth, went, gone , though much altered from their original 
fdrm, still exhibit the inflectional or synthetic type. On the 
other hand, agglutinative languages having not yet got so far 
as the synthetic stage, naturally cannot possess any traces of 
its system, though, to complicate the matter, there are found 
some languages of this stage whose agglutinative system, aided 
by the working of the laws of euphony, has advanced so far as 
to be almost synthetical,—that is to say, their particles have be¬ 
come so much altered by use, and are so habitually written as 
parts pf the word modified, that they may almost be taken for 
inflectional terminations. So that while on the one hand we 
may have agglutinative languages almost entering* the syn¬ 
thetical stage, we have analytical ones which have not quite 
left it. 

§ 13. To apply the above remarks to the Indian languages. 
The Aryan dialects remained purely synthetical for many 
centuries after the race entered this country. When it first 
came here, it found the land covered with non-Aryan races, 
and it is almost certain that it came more into contact with 
them during those early ages than it did in later times, because 
these alien races were after a time either driven out altogether, 
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or remained and were absorbed into the conquering body, where 
they took rank at the bottom of the social system as Sudras, 
and learnt the speech of their conquerors, which speech in 
those days was Prakrit in some form or other. Now, all the 
forms of Prakrit are synthetical, and remained so as' long as 
.we have any definite trace of them, that is, till long after the 
absorption of the majority of the non-Aryans. The Bhars, 
Cherus, and other tribes, it is true, made a stand, and retained 
their individuality till a late period, and the Sonthals and Kols 
do so to the present day. Still the mass of non-Aryans residing 
in the valley of the Ganges who were absorbed at all, must 
have been absorbed not only many generations, but many 
centuries, before the Aryan languages began to show any signs 
of a tendency to analytical construction. It is my belief that 
the Indian languages did not begin to be analytical till about 
the ninth or tenth century, much about the same time that the 
European languages began to be so. Chand, though his struc¬ 
ture is analytical, retains much that is synthetical still, and his 
particles and auxiliaries are in a very crude and unformed state. 
For the modern kd , ke , hi , he chiefly uses an obscure kd , 


which does not vary with the governed noun, and is more 
often left out altogether. the ordinary substantive verb, is 
unknown to him; ^TT is still only three stages earlier than 
its present form. 1 If then the non-Aryans were the cause of 
the Sanskrit changing its structure from synthetical to ana¬ 
lytical, they must have taken an uncommonly long time about 
it, and, oddly enough, must have succeeded in effecting the 
change at a time, when they had for centuries adopted the 
synthetical structure of the Aryans. 

But even apart from the improbability of this theory, it is 
superfluous. We want no non-Aryan influence to account 
for a natural and regular process in all languages of Indo- 
Germanic build. When, by lapse of time and the effect of those 


1 For a further examination of this point, see § 30. 
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numerous changes which words necessarily undergo in trans¬ 
mission from generation to generation, the terminations of 
nouns $id verbs have been worn down, so that they no longer 
afford sufficiently clear indications of time, person, or relation, 
some other means of marking these necessary distinctions 
silently grows up. In the case of European languages there 
were prepositions for the noun and auxiliaries for the verb. 
In the Indian languages postpositions took the place of the 
European prepositions; but in other respects the process was 
precisely identical in both. It is not pretended that the 
European languages were subjected to non-Aryan or any other 
external influence to make them undergo tht^e changes; it is 
admitted that they grew naturally out of the cou v se taken by 
the human tongue and the human mind. The flower of syn¬ 
thesis budded and opened, and when full blown began, like all 
other flowers, to fade. Its petals, that is its inflections, dropped 
off one by one; and in due course the fruit of analytical struc¬ 
ture sprung up beneath it, and grew and ripened in its stead. 
If this was the natural course of development in Europe, may 
we not suppose it to have also been the course in India ? The 
ancient Indian languages are exact structural parallels to the 
ancient European languages, the modern are also precisely 
parallel to the modern of Europe: does it not seem to follow, 
as a logical consequence, that the method and process of their 
change, from the one stage to the other, was also parallel, and, 
in both cases, due to internal rather than external influences ? 


§ 14. But there are stronger arguments still. The non- 
Arvan languages could only affect the Aryans by means of 
some quality which they possessed, not by means of those 
which they did not possess. If the Kol, Dravidian, or other 
groups of languages were analytical, it is conceivable, if we 
put aside for a time the historical arid geographical consider¬ 
ations, that they have imparted to the Aryans a tendency to 
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make their speech also analytical. But if they were not them¬ 
selves analytical, they could not have done so. 

Now it is very certain, as certain as anything can well be, 
that all the non-Aryan languages of India are still in the 
agglutinative stage. If, then, they exercised any influence on 
the structure of the Aryan speech, such influence would tend 
to make that also agglutinative; in other words, the Aryans 
would have had to go backwards, and try and find out 
what were the agglutinated particles from which their own 
inflectional terminations had arisen; and having found them, 
would have been led to use them, no longer conveniently 
incorporated ir. .> their words, but disintegrated and separate. 
Thus, a vulgar Aryan who said homi, for “I am,” would have 
had to reconstruct out of his inner consciousness the older forta 
. Vnav&mi , and, not content with that, to further resolve ihavdmi 
into its component elements of bhu and ami, and henceforth to 
use those two words adjacent to each other, but unincorporated. 
This we see at once is out of the question, and absurd. What 
our vulgar Aryan really did was in course of time to drop the 
final i of homi, and to nasalize the m, at the same time im¬ 
parting a broader and more rustic pronunciation to the vowel, 
thus producing ft haun. He also changed ho si, “ thou art,” 
and hodi, “he is,” both into hoi; and thus having got two 
words of similar sound, he had to use the pronouns t& and vah 
to distinguish them: which is precisely the opposite process to 
that which imitation of the Dravidians or Kols would have 
led him to follow, and precisely similar to that which his 
brother the vulgar Roman followed when he changed sum into 
sono, and sunt also into sono; so that, getting two sonos, he had 
no means of distinguishing between them except by constantly 
prefixing the pronouns io , “I,” and eglino, “they”; and just 
that which the Englishman followed when he changed ga , gmth, 
and gaih, all three into go, and then had always to prefix I, he, 
we, ye, they, to make his meaning clear. 
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It must, therefore, be always remembered that though the 
modern Aryan verb presents in its structure certain similarities 
to the Dravidian or Kol verb, and some analogies also with the 
Tibetan and Himalayan verb, as well as with the noun of both, 
yet this very similarity to two such widely sundered groups 
reduces us to the necessity of admitting that the connexion is 
hot one of family, but of stage. Tibetan and Dravidian alike 
are in the agglutinative stage; and, as mentioned before, the 
analytical stage, in which the modern Aryan languages are, 
resembles in many particulars the agglutinative stage, though 
the difference is generally to be detected by a close scrutiny. 

It is not my intention here to go into the details of the 
non-Aryan system of inflection, or agglutination. I am very 
imperfectly acquainted with the non-Aryan languages; and 
with those which impinge most closely upon the Aryan area, 
very few persons can pretend to be familiar. But it seems 
advisable once again to raise a warning voice against the rash 
speculations which are the bane of philology more than of any 
other science, and which have so frequently been the cause 
of the science itself being turned into ridicule. We can only 
move slowly, slowly, stablishing our feet firmly on one point 
before we pass to another. Data, are scanty, and facts hard to 
get at. In the above remarks all that has been done is to show 
how great is the d priori improbability of the theory that the 
present structure of the modern Aryan tongues is in any great 
degree due to non-Aryan influence. 'It has been said languages 
borrow words but never grammar.' The methods of expressing 
ideas seem to be inborn and ingrained into races, and seem 
rarely to be varied, whatever be the materials employed, so 
that even resemblances should be shunned as dangerous, and 
must, unless supported by historical or other proofs, be set 
down in the majority of cases as accidental. To take an 
instance, a great deal has been made, or tried to be made, 
of the resemblance between the sign of the dative in Tamil, 
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ku (Mu), and that of the Hindi, ho, and Dr. Caldwell in 
particular seems to have gone quite wild on the subject (see 
pp. 225-227 of his Grammar) ; hut leaving aside all the 
Dravidian, Scythian, Ostiak, Russian, Malay, and all the rest 
of the jumble of analogies, it is demonstrable from actual 
written documents that the modern Hindi ko is a pure accu¬ 
sative or objective, and was in old Hindi kaim 3HT > which is 
the usual and regular form of the Sanskrit ham , the 

accusative of nouns in kah; so that there does nqt appear to 
be the slightest reason for connecting it with anything but the 
cognate forms in its own group of languages. 

For the reasons above given, I am of opinion that there is 
nothing in the structural phenomena of the modem Aryan 
vernaculars which may not, by a fair application of reasonable 
analogies, be deduced from the elder languages of the same 
stock; and though not prepared to deny the presence of non- 
Aryan elements in those languages, I do strenuously deny that 
they have had any hand in the formation of the analytical 
system which the Aryan tongues at present exhibit. 

& 

§ 15. Looking upon the change from a synthetical to an 
analytical state as progress and development, not as corruption 
or decay, it may be interesting to institute a comparison 
between the several languages in this respect. And here, as 
might be expected, we find in most instances that those lan¬ 
guages which are most prone to the use of Tatsama words are 
also most backward in development. 

The most advanced language is the Hindi, which is closely 
followed by the Panjabi and Gujarati. In Hindi the noun 
has lost nearly all traces of inflection; the only vestige 
remaining are the modification of the base in the oblique 
cases of nouns ending in d or ah , as ghord , oblique base ghore, 
handah , oblique base bande, and the terminations of the plural 
en } an, on ; and in common talk the plural is very little used, 
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a paraphrastic construction, with sab or log being generally 
preferred. The pronouns exhibit a slight advance upon the 
Prakrit forms, but have evidently come down to modern time 
through Prakrit, and therefore retain more of an inflectional 
character. In the pronouns, each case must be derived from 
the corresponding case in Sanskrit, just as in an Italian verb 
each person of each tense is a distinct corruption of the cor¬ 
responding Latin person and tense. But with the Hindi noun 
the case is different. The noun owes to Sanskrit merely its 
base, or crude form. All its cases are formed out of its own 
resources, resources perhaps themselves of Sanskrit origin, but 
put together and employed in a way quite foreign to Sanskrit 
ideas. Thus when a Sanskrit noun exhibits three base forms, 
the Anga, Pada, and Bha, all differing from each other, as 
Anga base Pada TT3f> Bha ?;T^, the Hindi 

rejects all these niceties, and takes the simple nominative 
TJWl for its sole base, declining it by means of postpositions 
TT51T etc. 

In the verb Hindi has still more markedly thrown away the 
Sanskrit inflectional system. The Hindi verb is an arrange¬ 
ment of participles conjugated by means of the substantive 
verbs, derived from the roots as and bhu. Only one tense is 
synthetical, the indefinite present, corrupted from the present 
indicative of the Sanskrit. 

Panjabi follows Hindi as regards its nouns, having the same 
simplicity of declension and the same absence of inflection; 
although the particles used to denote cases are different from 
those used in Hindi, yet the method of their use is precisely 
the same; only bases ending in d are subject to modification, 
all others remain unchanged. The verb is identical in struc¬ 
ture with Hindi, and the differences of form are hardly more 
than dialectic. The pronouns are also nearly the same as 
Hindi. The claim of Panjabi to be considered an independent 
language rests more upon its phonetic system, and its stores 
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of words not found in Hindi, than upon any radical difference 
in its structure or inflections. 

Gujarati is somewhat less developed than the two preceding 
languages. It retains the needless and troublesome arrange¬ 
ment of three genders, whereas the Hindi and Panjabi have 
but two, and in common use wisely ignore to a great extent 
the existence of even those.^ The noun retains one inflectional 9 
case, the instrumental, only the noun ending in o undergoes 
any change of termination previous to the application of the 
postpositions ; and these postpositions, though different in 
form, are used in the same manner as those in Hindi. The 
pronouns are almost identical with Hindi, especially with 
those dialectic forms of Hindi spoken in Hajputana, on the 
northern frontier of Gujrat. 

The verb, as expounded by its unphilosophical grammarians, 
Messrs. Leckey and Eduljee, appears to possess a bewildering 
variety of forms; but a little examination shows that the five 
presents, seventeen preterites, and three or four futures, are 
really nothing more than instances of that subdivision and 
amplification in which grammarians so much delight. We 
find here again the present indefinite, an inflectional tense 
derived from the Sanskrit present indicative. It may be as 
well to state that this tense, though often most ingeniously 
disguised by grammar-writers, exists in all the languages of 
this group, as will be shown in the chapter on verbs. Gujarati 
has, however, another inflectional tense in the future hoisho 
from the Sanskrit bhavishyami, Prakrit ho'issam, etc. The rest 
of the tenses of a Gujarati verb are merely neat and varied 
combinations of participles with each other, and with the 
substantive verbs. 

^ Sindhi ranks next in the matter of development. It is a 
rough language, loving thorny paths of its own, but there 
hangs about it, to my mind, somewhat of the charm of wild 
flowers in a hedge whose untamed luxuriance pleases more 
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than the regular splendour of the parterre. Even as early as 
Prakrit times the dialect of the Indus valley shook itself free 
from trammels, and earned for itself from the pedantic followers 
of rule and line the contemptuous epithet of Apabhran&a> or 
vitiated. There is a flavour of wheaten flour and a reek of 
cottage smoke about Panjabi and Sindhi, which is infinitely 
more natural and captivating than anything which the hide¬ 
bound Pandit-ridden languages of the eastern parts of India 
can show usT I have not yet been able to procure Dr. Trumpps 
Sindhi Grammar, 1 and am obliged to work with Captain Stack’s 
book, the deficiencies of which strike one at every step. 

In Sindhi the preparation of the base for reception of the 
case particles assumes great importance, there being in nearly 
every case three separate base-forms in the singular, one for 
the noihinative, a second for the oblique, and a third for the 
vocative; and three in the plural, the plural forms being in 
addition various and numerous for the oblique and vocative. 
That these forms result from a partial retention or half-effaced 
recollection of the Sanskrit inflectional system is apparent, and 
this fact places Sindhi in an inferior stage of development to 
that of the fore-named languages. The cases are foimed, 
however, analytically by the addition of particles; that indi¬ 
cative of the possessive relation is so multifariously inflected 
as to raise that case into a pure adjective agreeing with the 
governing noun in gender, number, and case/*whereas Hindi 
is satisfied with three forms of the genitive particle; Panjabi 
with four, Gujarati requires nine, and Sindhi twenty. 4 ' The 
subject of postpositions is not properly worked out by Stack, 
and I labour under some difficulty in putting it clearly to 
myself, and consequently to the reader. The adjective is also 
subject to the same multiplied changes of termination as the 
substantive. The pronouns, as in Hindi, retain more traces 

1 I hear that it is shortly to bo published at Leipzig, if this unhappy war will 
permit. September, 1870. 
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of an inflectional system, and closely resemble those of that 
language. The verb is, as in other languages, composed chiefly 
of participial forms combined with the three auxiliaries, but, 
like Gujarati, the future, as well as the indefinite present, shows 
signs of the synthetical system of Sanskrit, and in some other 
respects also is less purely analytical than Hindi. The passive 
in particular exhibits a system of combination in which a 
tendency to analytical treatment is not fully emancipated from 
synthetical ideas. 

Marathi, which I place next on the list, is, like Gujarati and 
Sindhi, more complicated in its structure than the other lan¬ 
guages. These three languages of the Western Presidency, 
perhaps from political reasons, and the less frequent intercourse 
between them and the northern and eastern members of the 
group, retain a type peculiar to themselves in many respects, 
notably so in the greater intricacy of their grammatical forms. 
In Marathi we see the results of the Pandit’s file applied to a 
form of speech originally possessed of much natural wildness 
and licence. The hedgerows have been pruned, and the wild 
briars and roses trained into order. It is a copious and beau¬ 
tiful language, second only to Hindi. It has three genders, 
and the same elaborate system of preparation of the base as 
in Sindhi, and, owing to the great corruption that has taken 
place in its terminations, the difficulty of determining the 
gender of nouns is as great in Marathi as in German. In fact, 
if we were to institute a parallel in this respect, we might 
appropriately describe Hindi as the English, Marathi as 
the German of the Indian group,—Hindi having cast aside 
whatever could possibly be dispensed with, Marathi having 
retained whatever has been spared by the action of time. To 
an Englishman Hindi commends itself by its absence of form, 
and the positional structure of its sentences resulting there¬ 
from; to our High-German cousins the Marathi, with its fuller 
array of genders, terminations, and inflections, would probably 
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seem the completer and finer language. The pronoun is very 
little removed from pure Prakrit, combining inflectional pecu¬ 
liarities of a distinctly Prakrit nature with the postpositions 
which it possesses in common with its cognate languages. The 
verb is to a certain extent participial in its formation, but 
retains the indefinite present, though in modern usage in a 
preterite sense, and an inflectional future. It has also a par¬ 
tially inflectional subjunctive. Its combinations are fewer and 
simpler than those of the Gujarati; and in all its tenses the 
auxiliary verb, especially in the second person singular and 
third person plural, is so intimately bound up with the parti¬ 
ciple as to exhibit a pseudo-inflectional appearance. Though 
sutatos, “thou dost get loose,” and sutatdt, “they get loose,” 
look like inflections, they are really combinations of mlato asi 
and sutatd santi respectively. 

In the Bengali noun we have a purely inflectional genitive, 
the legitimate descendant of the Sanskrit termination -asya. 
Bengali and Oriya are like overgrown children, always re¬ 
turning to suck the mother’s breast, when they ought to be 
supporting themselves on other food. Consequently the written 
Bengali, afraid to enter boldly on the path of development, 
hugs the ancient Sanskrit forms as closely as it can, and mis¬ 
leads the reader by exhibiting as genuine Bengali what is 
merely a resuscitation of classical Sanskrit. In the peasant- 
speech, however, which is the true Bengali, and for which the 
philologist must always search, putting aside the unreal forma¬ 
tions which Pandits would offer him, there is much that is 
analytical, though in the noun the genitive, dative, locative, 
ablative, and instrumental are synthetical, as is also the 
nominative plural. The rest of the plural, and sometimes 
the nominative also, is formed by the addition of particles 
expressive of number, as gan, dig , and others, to which the 
signs of case are appended. There is no preparation of the 
base in Bengali, or very little. Gender is practically neglected. 
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The verb is simple, and formed as in other languages on the 
participial system. The indefinite present and the future may, 
however, be regarded as inflectional, as also the imperfect 
dekhil&m and the conditional dekhitAm . The pronouns are very 
little removed from Prakrit. 

Oriya is the most neglected member of the group, and 
retains some very archaic forms. The repulsive and difficult 
character in which it is written, the rugged and mountainous 
nature of the greater part of Orissa, and its ^comparative 
isolation from the world at large, have combined to retard its 
development. In the noun the genitive and ablative are in¬ 
flectional, and the locative is probably the same. Its verbal 
forms still require fuller analysis, but there is much that is 
inflectional apparent on the surface, though the universal par¬ 
ticipial system is also in use. In the indefinite present several 
of the forms retain their pure Prakrit dress, as tho third person 
singular in at and plural anti . 

Both in Bengali and Oriya the singular of the pronoun and 
verb has been banished from polite society and relegated to the 
vulgar, and the original plural has been adopted as the polite 
singular, and been supplied with a new plural. Thus, in Oriya 
the singular ?nu, “ J” is considered vulgar, and amke, the old 
plural, is now used as a singular, and fitted with a new plural, 
amhemane . In Bengali they have gone a step further, and 
made two new plurals,—one mor&, for the now vulgar singular 
muiy and another, arnarA for the plural turned singular Ami . 

§ 16. Having thus briefly generalized the structural cha¬ 
racteristics of the seven languages, the character in which they 
are written next demands attention. The Hindi and Marathi 
use the ordinary Nagari in printed books, and their written 
character, as also that of Gujarati, does not vary from it more 
than is natural under the circumstances; the written character 
in all these languages being merely a rounder and more flowing 
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variety of the printed. Sindhi has remained till modern times 
almost unwritten. The rude scrawls in use among the mer¬ 
cantile classes defy analysis, and were so imperfect that it is 
said no one but the writer himself could read what was written. 1 
The abandonment of the matra or top line of the Devanagari 
letters, is a common feature in all these cursive alphabets. It 
Is either dropped entirely, as in the Kayathi character used in 
Behar7 or a series of lines are ruled across the page first, like a 
schoolboy’s ^.copy-book, and the writing is hung on below as 
in the Modh or “ twisted ” current hand of the Marathas.* 
Gujarati, for some reason, has taken to printing books in this 
cursive hand, without the top line, which gives it at first 
sight the effect of a totally different character. The letters are 
all, however, pure modern NSgari, and on showing a Gujarati 
book to a native of Tirhut, I found he could read it perfectly, 
and, what is more, very nearly understand most parts of it; and 
he was by no means an exceptionally intelligent maD, rather 
the reverse. 

The Mahajani character differs entirely from that used for 
general purposes of correspondence, and is quite unintelligible 
to any but commercial men. It is in its origin as irregular 
and scrawling as the Sindhi, but has been reduced by men of 
business into a neat-looking system of little round letters, in 
which, however, the original Devanagari type has become so 
effaced as hardly to be recognizable, even when pointed out. 
Perhaps this is intentional. Secresy has always been an im¬ 
portant consideration with native merchants, and it is probable 
that they purposely made their peculiar alphabet as unlike 
anything else as possible, in order that they alone might have 
the key to it. 

1 There are some twelve or thirteen different alphabets current in Sindh, some of 
which differ very widely from the others. Of late, however, the Arabic character, 
though very ill adapted to express Sindhi sounds, has come into common use, and a 
modification of the Devan&gari is proposed for adoption, though I believe it is not 
actually employed by any class of Sindhians. 
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In the mercantile and ordinary current hands, the vowels 
are only partially indicated, a or i in its full or initial form 
generally does duty for the whole. This is of no great con¬ 
sequence in ordinary correspondence where the context, as in 
Persian, supplies the key to the meaning. Sometimes, however, 
difficulties arise, as in the well-known story of the merchant 
of Mathura, who was absent from home, and whose agent wrote 
from Delhi to the family, to say his master had gone to Ajmer 
and wanted his big ledger. The agent wrote JSdbu Ajmer 
gayd bari baht bhej iijiye . This was unfortunately read Bdbu 
aj mar gayd barl bahu bhej clijiye , “ The master died to-day, 
send the chief wife ” ! (apparently to perform his obsequies). 1 

It would be waste of time to analyze all these current hands, 
even if the resources of modern European printing-presses 
permitted us to do so. They are not calculated to throw any 
light upon the historical development of the art of writing 
among the Indian races, being the results merely of individual 
caprice.^ 

§ 17. The three languages which use a peculiar character 
are the Panjabi, Bengali, and Oriya. ^Panjabi employs the 
character called Gurumukhi, a name probably derived from the 
fact that the art of writing was at first only employed on sacred 
subjects, and was practised by pupils who recorded the oral 
instruction of their Gurus instead of, as had been the case in 
earlier times, committing his teachings to memory. The alpha¬ 
bet consists of thirty-five letters only, omitting the grammatical 
abstractions as also If and ^ is retained, 

but with a different pronunciation, as will be shown hereafter. 

does duty for all the sibilants. There is a special character 

1 This story is told by Babu R&jendra Lai Mittra, in vol. xxxiii., p. 508, of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. There is much that is good in his article, 
though I entirely disagree with the greater part of it. 
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for that harsh aspirated r-sound which in the other languages 
is indicated by and the Vedic l 3o is expressed by the 
dental l , with a stroke like a virama attached to its lower right- 
hand limb. 

In tracing the origin of this alphabet, it appears that initial 
a , d y a and u, e and ai are almost identical with the Kutila 
character 1 in use from the ninth to the eleventh century a.d., 
which is only a development of the still older Gupta character 
of the fifth century, which again leads us back to the forms 
used in the inscriptions of Asoka in the third century b.c. 
The i and i exhibit the same form as the e for their fulcrum or 
initial form, though they possess the modern forms T and 
for medial use. These latter are of later introduction. Origi¬ 
nally, as is proved by the older alphabets, i was indicated 
by three dots, or circlets, forming a triangle with the apex 
downwards. These three dots being connected by lines repre¬ 
sented the derived vowel e, to which a small tail was afterwards 
added, but, as the Oriya still shows, the medial i was originally 
expressed by a semicircle over the letter it followed, thus, 
hi. This is still retained in the Tibetan hi. In the Kutila 
character this semicircle was lengthened downwards on the left 
hand or before the letter to express the short sound, or on the 
right hand or after the letter to express the long sound: • 

Previous to this, in the earlier inscriptions the long i is dis¬ 
tinguished by inverting the semicircle, thus Medial u was 
expressed in the alphabet of the fifth century b.c. by a small 
horizontal stroke on the right of the lower portion of a letter, 
thus and ii by two such strokes. From these have arisen 
the Panjabi u - and u ^. E was at first indicated by a short 
horizontal stroke attached to a letter at the top and drawn left¬ 
wards. This gradually raised itself into the slanting position 

1 This section and the following should be read with the tables of alphabets in 
* , ™ •-- >•-- 


the ^second volume of Prinsep's Indian Antiquities at hand for comparison 
modern alphabets will be found in a table at the end of this chapter. 


The 
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it now holds, Ai was written with the horizontal e-stroke 
and a vertical one at right angles to it, which gradually came 
together as . 0 was expressed by two horizontal strokes 

forming one cross-line, either at the top or through the middle 
of a letter. In the beginning of a word this stroke used the 
letter a as its fulcrum. By degrees these two strokes got raised 
into a sloping position, and from the Gupta inscriptions of the 
fifth century down to the tenth century they were so written* 
The form is preserved in a more elegant shape in Jbhe Tibetan, 
which dates from the seventh century, thus ko . The Panjabi 
rejects one of the two strokes and gives that which remains 
a wavy shape to distinguish it from e , thus of ke, ko; 
while in Kagari the right-hand stroke has been turned down¬ 
wards like an & T> thus making "t- The an in the fifth century 
consisted of three strokes, thus ^ . Panjabi has contented 
itself with giving an extra half-stroke to the o , thus 5? kau. 

Panjabi consonants are generally of the Kutila type, though 
many of them are older still. Of the Kutila. type are the 
characters for t , th> dh , n, d , dh , bh , y , l. It will be 
observed that these letters in Panjabi approach more nearly 
to the exact form of the Kutila than the corresponding 
Devanagari letters, which have been subjected to modifications 
from which the Gurumukhi letters have escaped. 

K preserves something more like the form on the Yallabhi 
plates found in Gujarat, as does also the Gujarati $, almost 
the only letter in that alphabet which would seem strange to 
one familiar with the ordinary Devanagari. 

The sign for kh is the Nagari ^ sh, but left open at the top.. 
This character is also used for kh in western Hindi; thus for 
we find W' for The Nagari 3ign for kh 

has unfortunately a close resemblance to ^ rac, and by the 
addition of a small horizontal; stroke it may be made into 
sva. These resemblances have probably led to its disuse, com¬ 
bined as they are with certain phonetic peculiarities noticed in 
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Chapter IV., § 80. The gh is older than, the Kutila in so 
far as it is open at the top, whereas the Kutila is closed. This 
letter has retained its form more exactly than any other. 
From Asoka’s time downwards it has the form of an English 
capital E lying on its back, lu . This ancient form is retained 
by the Panjabi and Kashmiri alone. 1 The Devanagari 
follows the Kutila in being closed at the top, but has deviated 
from it in making two of the strokes horizontal instead of 
vertical. The Panjabi form for is omitted from Prinsep’s 
table. It resembles the Kutila, but has added a loop at the 
foot. 

The and ^ are both older than the Kutila, and closely 
approach the Gupta and Vallabhi types. The earliest form of 
this letter was a vertical stroke with a loop at the bottom on 
the left for ch , and two loops one on each side for chh. 

The j is more Kutila than anything, though it has become 
simpler than its prototype. The Kutila itself bears very little 
resemblance to the more ancient form, which is that of the 
English E, and is retained in Tibetan =. 

Jh is not found in Kutila, nor is palatal n. The Panjabi 
forms for these sounds bear no resemblance to anything in the 
ancient alphabets, and are probably local inventions or com¬ 
binations. 

Panjabi d is the Gupta letter with a curl to it, and does not 
at all approach the Kutila. 

Panjabi t y like the Bengali <5, has the form appropriated in 
the other languages to u. This arises from the older form 
being X • In writing this and other letters, the variations of 
form depend upon the course followed by the pen in making 
the letter. If you begin at the top, and go down the left limb, 
and then bringing the pen back up the same limb go down the 

1 The Kashmiri character is very similar to the Panjabi, though in several instances 
its forms are even more archaic still. 
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right one, you will find the tendency to give a curve to all 
written lines will gradually result in a form similar to the 
Panjabi letter; whereas, if on the contrary you follow down 
the right limb first, and then taking the pen off, make the left 
limb separately, the result will be the Kutila t , from which 
come the Kagari and others. 

The th is apparently a modification of the Kutila, due like 
the last letter to a different way of writing. In the Kutila the 
little top loop is first formed, and then, without taking off the 
pen or graver, the larger loop, and then the upright stroke. 
The Panjabi scribe, however, formed the large loop first, and 
taking off his pen, made a stroke across it, separating it into 
two parts, in order to produce the effect of the two loops, in 
which attempt he has signally failed, turning out something 
more like a ^ than a ^. 

There is a curious similarity between dh and p in Panjabi. 
The former is written ^ with the character used in Nagari for 
p, while the p is indicated by the same character with the top 
open. In this it adheres closely to the Kutila, which adds a 
small side stroke to the dh, which in early alphabets is an oval, 
grape-shaped letter, and thus produces a character closely re¬ 
sembling V; the double semicircle of the Nagari ^ is quite 
modern. 

In n again Panjabi preserves an archaic form, and the same 
remarks apply to this letter as to t. The Panjabi n is that of 
Asoka’s inscriptions, with the horizontal footstrokes sloped 
downwards and curved. The Gupta, Vallabhi, and Kutila 
forms arose from trying to form the letter by one continuous 
stroke without taking the pen or graver off. The Tibetan 
exactly reproduces the Kutila in its 7 ). 

In ph we have another piece of antiquity. The form of this 
letter is identical with the Nagari dh. In the Asoka cha¬ 
racter the dh and ph are almost the same; the former having 
a curved downstroke, the latter a straight one. This is re- 
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produced in Panjabi, and tbe difference marked by an extra 
curve in the dh 9 while the ph is indicated by the simple 
Kashmiri squares the corners of the dh, and exactly follows 
the Gupta in its ph . Kutila has adopted a very different type 
in its which has been followed by all the other alphabets. 
^ The Tibetan sj shows how by a different order of making the 
* strokes the 3T of the earlier alphabets might pass into the 
Bengali and thence into Nagari so much depends upon 
the order followed by the pen in forming the letter. Let any 
one who doubts this try the experiment of forming the Sanskrit 
letters backwards, beginning where the pen generally leaves off, 
and after writing the letter quickly half a dozen times he will 
be surprised to see how far it has deviated from its original 
shape, 

Bh is the Kutila form rounded and written as though the 
central curve were a loop; m differs only in having the top 
open, to distinguish it from which in Panjabi is written like 
the Nagari owing to the Gupta character from which it is 
derived not having the little tail which marks the 

R also lacks the tail, and thus approaches the Gupta rather 
than the Kutila type. 

The v assimilates more to the Vallabhi form than any other; 
and the h is Gupta. 

In a large number of instances the Kutila differs from the 
Gupta type only by the addition of a little tail at the right- 
hand lower corner. This tail being regarded as the con¬ 
tinuation of the right-hand line of a letter has resulted in the 
vertical straight line so characteristic of Devanagari letters, 
such as in none of which has the Gupta character 

any tail, or consequently anything to give rise to a straight 
stroke. The Panjabi character probably took its rise from the 
Gupta, or it might be more accurate to say that the earlier 
character of Asoka underwent modifications, the type of which 
is uniform throughout India, down to the Gupta era, but that 
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after that the various provinces began to make local variations 
of their own. The Kutila inscriptions date from about 800 a.p. 
to 1100 ad., and as far as we know the history of those three 
centuries there was no one paramount sovereign during that 
time whose authority extended over all Aryan India, as there 
had been at various times in the preceding ages. We may 
suppose the Panjab to have been politically sundered from the 
Gangetic provinces during a great portion of that time, and to 
have entered upon a distinct course of linguistic development. 
This will account for the archaic character of many of its 
letters. 4 

§ 18. The Bengali is the most elegant and easiest to write 
of all the Indian alphabets. It is very little changed from the 
Kutila brought down from Kanauj by the Brahmans whom 
King Adisur invited to Bengal in the latter part of the eleventh 
century.. Such slight differences as are perceptible arise from 
an attempt to form a running hand, in which it should not be 
necessary to lift the pen from the paper in the middle of a 
word. This attempt has been to a great degree successful, 
and the modern Bengali character can now bo written with 
greater rapidity and ease than any character derived from the 
ancient Indian alphabet. Even compound letters of some in¬ 
tricacy have been provided with neat and simple forms, and 
since the introduction of printing presses into Bengal the type 
has much increased in elegance. A printed Bengali book is 
now a very artistic production in typography. 

§ 19. The same praise cannot be awarded to the Oriya cha- 
• racter, which is of all Indian characters the ugliest, clumsiest, 
and most cumbrous. Some of the letters so closely resemble 
others that they can with difficulty be distinguished. Such 
for instance are the following, Q cha, Q ra, where only the 
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slanting end-stroke distinguislies the letters, and to make it 
worse, the medial e c is often so written as to be precisely 
like the ch. Then again, Q ta, and q dha, only differ by 
the size of the lower loop. $) u, and g> da, are also closely 
similar; gj ga, g kha, g, chd, rd, as also Q s (Jf), and 
SI n (Hf), puzzle the reader by the slightness of their differ¬ 
ence, which if troublesome in print, where all the proportions 
of loops and strokes are rigidly preserved, is still more so in 
manuscript, .where no attention at all is paid to the subject ; 
and a knowledge of the language is the only guide in deter¬ 
mining which letter is meant. 

The Oriya characters in their present form present a marked 
similarity to those employed by the neighbouring non-Aryan 
nations whose alphabets have been borrowed from the Sanskrit. 
I mean the Telugu, Malayalam, Tamil, Singhalese, and Burmese. 
The chief peculiarity in the type of all these alphabets consists 
in their spreading out the ancient Indian letters into elaborate 
mazes of circular and curling form. This roundness is the 
prevailing mark of them all, though it is more remarkable in 
the Burmese than in any other ; Burmese letters being entirely 
globular, and having hardly such a thing as a straight line 
among them. The straight angular letters which Asoka used 
are exhibited in the inscriptions found at Seoni on the Narmada 
(Nerbudda) in more than their pristine angularity, but adorned 
with a great number of additional lines and squares, which 
renders them almost as complicated as the Glagolitic alpha¬ 
bet of St. Cyril. The next modification of these letters 
occurs in the inscriptions found at Amravati on the Kistna, 
where the square boxes have been in many instances rounded off 
into semicircles. From this alphabet follow all the Dravidian 
and the Singhalese; probably also we may refer to this type 
the Burmese and even the Siamese, and the beautiful character 
in use in Java, which is evidently of Aryan origin, as its system 
of Pasangans, or^eparate forms for the second letter of a nexus, 
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and Sandangans, or vowel and diacritical signs, sufficiently 
testify. 

Whether the Oriyas received the art of writing from Bengal 
or from Central India is a question still under dispute. The 
probabilities are strongly in favour of the latter supposition. 
In the flourishing times of the monarchy of Orissa, the inter¬ 
course with Central and Southern India was frequent and' 
intimate. Raja Chdranga (or Saranga) Deva, the founder of 
the Gangavansa dynasty, which nded from a.d. 1131 to 14-51, 
came from the south, and was said in native legends to be a son 
of the lesser Ganges (God&varl). The princes of that line 
extended their conquests far to the south, and their dominions 
at one- time stretched from the Ganges to the Godavari. 
Ifapilendra Deva (1451—1478) resided chiefly at Rajamahendri, 
and died at Condapilly on the banks of the Kistna, having 
been employed during the greater part of his reign in fighting 
over various parts of the Telinga and Karnata countries. This 
monarch also came into collision with the Musulmans of Behar. 
In fact, the early annals of Orissa are full of allusions to the 
central and southern Indian states, while. Bengal is scarcely 
ever mentioned. Indeed, the Oriya monarchs at one time did 
not bear sway beyond the ElnsMns, a river to the south of 
Baleskwar (Balasore), and there was thus between them and 
Bengal a wide tract of hill and forest, inhabited in all prob¬ 
ability, as much of it is still, by non-Aryan tribes. The changes 
and developments which have brought Oriya into such close 
connexion with Bengali appear in very many instances to be 
of comparatively recent origin. 

Assuming then that the Oriyas got their alphabet from 
Central, rather than from Northern, India, the reason of its 
being so round and curling has now to be explained. In all 
probability in the case of Oriya, as in that of the other lan¬ 
guages which I have mentioned above, the cause is to be found 
in the material used for writing. The Oriyas and all the popu- 
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lations living on the coasts of the Bay of Bengal write on the 
Talpatra, or leaf of the fan-palm or Palmyra (Borassus flabelli- 
for mis). The leaf of this tree is like a gigantic fan, and is 
split up into strips about two inches in 
breadth, or less, according to the size of 
the leaf; each strip being one naturally 
formed fold of the fan. On these leaves, 
when dried and cut into proper lengths, 
they write with an iron style or Lekhanl, 
having a very fine sharp point. JSTow, 
it is evident that if the long, straight palhyka leaf. 
horizontal Matrft, or top line of the Devanagari alphabet, were 
used, the style in forming it would split the leaf, because, being 
a palm, it has a longitudinal fibre going from the stalk to the 
point. Moreover, the style being held in the right hand and 
the leaf in the left, the thumb of the left hand serves as a 
fulcrum on which the style moves, and thus naturally imparts 
a circular form to the letters. Perhaps the above explanation 
may not seem very convincing to European readers; but no one 
who has ever seen an Oriya working away with both hands at 
his Lekhani and Talpatra will question the accuracy of the 
assertion: and though the fact inay not be of much value, I 
may add, that the native explanation of the origin of their 
alphabet agrees with this. With the greater extension of the 
use of paper, which has taken place since the establishment 
of our rule, especially in our courts of justice, the round top 
line is gradually dying out, and many contractions have been 
introduced, which it is to be hoped may be by degrees imported 
into the printed character. 

The Oriya letters have departed, however, less from the early 
type than those of their neighbours, the Telingas. The vowels 
have much of the Kutila type, though the practice of carrying 
the style on from the bottom of the letter to the Matr4 has 
caused a peculiar lateral curve which disguises the identity of 
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tlie letter. Let, however, be compared with ^ (i.e., ^ 
without the M&tr&), Q with * (^S), and the connexion will 
be at once visible. 

Like the Bengalis, the Oriyas have adopted the custom of 
writing the top stroke of medial e and o before the letter to 
which it is attached, instead of above it, as Bengali Ice , 

C^Ff ko. This practice is, however, found in some Devanagari 
MSS., and is sometimes used in Gujarati. Being also a high- 
polite Sanskrit sort of language in the eyes of its* expounders, 
Oriya has been duly provided with symbols for the gram¬ 
marian’s letters and and has also some very 

formidable snake-like coils to express the various forms of 
nexus. Some of these are as clumsy as Singhalese, and take as 
long -to execute as it would to write a sentence in English. 
Moreover, the forms used in conjunctions of consonants are not 
the same as those used when alone. Thus, the character which 
when single is read o, when subscribed to W or is read n (HT)s 
that which alone is th , when subscribed to is ch. 

Without going through the whole alphabet letter by letter, 
it may suffice to say in general terms that the Oriya characters 
show signs of having arisen from a form of the Kutila character 
prevalent in Central India, and that its love of circular forms, 
common to it and the neighbouring nations, is due to the habit 
of writing on the Talpatra, Talipot, or palm-leaf, with an iron 
style. 


§ 20. Next to the alphabets comes the question of the pro¬ 
nunciation of the various sounds. The vowels, with one or two 
exceptions, appear to retain the same sound as in Sanskrit. 
I say appear, because although the Devanagari character affords 

1 These letters being pronounced ru, ru , la, Mi, respectively, the common people 
often use them for ^5, and <sT; thus, we see delun {i l gave,’* written 

properly delrn; and rup, “form,” properly rip. 
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a very accurate vehicle for the representation of sounds, yet we 
cannot be certain what was the exact pronunciation of the 
Aryan letters; an<f in one or two instances, both in consonants 
and vowels, there is reason to believe that the ancient pronun¬ 
ciation differed considerably from that of to-day. 

The short a which in Sanskrit is held to be inherent in 
every consonant not otherwise vocalized, is pronounced by the 
western languages and Hindi—in fact,, by all except Bengali 
and Oriya—las- a short dull sound like the final a in Asia, or 
that in woman. Bengali, however, is peculiar in respect of this 
sound, which is- only exceptionally used. That is to say, the 
character ^ and its equivalent,, the unwritten inherent vowel, 
is pronounced a only in certain words, such as the word 
“ crowd, when used to form the plural of nouns, sounded gan, 
not gon; at least,, so says Shamacharan Sirkar^ in his excellent 
Grammar, and no doubt he is correct to the rule, but in 
practice one hears gon constantly,. In some cases the W 
is pronounced as a short o , just as in English not , thus rTT^ 
tdbot, not t&vat ; tirosk (not tiras) /car. Purists, how¬ 

ever, affect to pronounce it as in Sanskrit, and would read 
anal, not onol. 

The same rule holds good in Oriya,. but not to the same ex¬ 
tent as in Bengali. In the former language there is much less 
fondness for open broad sounds than in the latter. In short 
syllables, especially when unaccented,. the ^ is sounded a; thus-, 
ka (not ho) ddch. Also in syllables where the a is long by 
position, as mandal, H=r^T cha/cld. Before ^ or 

however, it is sounded o, but this o is not such a deep full 
sound as the Bengali; thus, 9 ^ is boro r but often it sounds 
bara, the a here being an attempt to represent a sound halfway 
between the short a in woman and the deep short o of the 
Bengali. 

The sound of a is omitted from consonants in many instances 
where we should expect, on the analogy of the Sanskrit, to 
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find it. Strictly speaking, the absence of this sound should be 
indicated by the virama or by a combination of two consonants. 
In the more Sanskritizing of the languages, such as Bengali, 
Marathi, and Oriya, the latter method of expression is frequently 
resorted to; but in the other languages it is practically neglected. 
It becomes, then, necessary to lay down rules when to pro¬ 
nounce this sound and when to omit it. 

In Hindi it is never pronounced at the end of words, as 
SPR, bdly j&n y not bdla. This rule is absolute and un¬ 
varying, and is not violated even when a word ends in a nexus, 
the difficulty of pronunciation being in such cases solved by 
inserting a short a between the two consonants; thus 
would be pronounced ratan , shabad, and be generally so written 
also, as 

The root or crude form of a verb being by virtue of the 
above rule monosyllabic, inflectional additions to it do not 
render the final a audible; thus, ^RT^fcTT “he obeys,” is m&ntd, 
not mdnatu; “ having heard,” simJcar, not sunakar . So 

also in compounds; thus, mangalwar , “ Tuesday,” not 

mangalmoar. 

All the other languages cut off the final a in the ease of 
words in which a single consonant precedes it; but in the case 
of a nexus, or combination of consonants preceding, the final 
a is sounded in Bengali, Marathi, Oriya, and occasionally in 
Gujarati. Marathi, however, does not sound it if the first 
member of the nexus is All three languages agree in 
giving the a a short sound after but this sound is very 
slightly heard. Marathi does the same after «f; thus, 
jim, not jiv; priya. 

Besides this, in the majority of Tatsamas Bengalis would 
consider it proper, in reading at least, to sound the final a , 
though colloquially it would not generally be heard. Bengali, 
however, in certain of its inflections requires the final a to be 
heard; as in the second person singular of the present in- 
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dicative and imperative, ^ “thou dost,” kara, or koro ; 

“go thou,” cholo ; also in the third person singular of the 
preterite korilo, “he did,” and the conditional 

korito, “ if he did.” In this latter case the short vowel is a 
corruption of an older e arising from at. 

In Bengali adjectives the final a is sounded, as boro , 
sfrz chhotOy where the final a arises from the Sanskrit visarga , 
through Pr. o, and the word should consequently be written 
wr, as in-5 Gujarati. In this, as in some other cases, the 
Bengali having imparted an o sound to the a t makes it do duty 
for a long o Thus, it writes ^P5T, and pronounces So/d, for 
bohy “speak”; and pronounced goniy for 

Skr. “wheat.” In this respect Oriya follows the ex¬ 

ample of Bengali. 

Hindi writers often, from carelessness or ignorance, write 
that which is a combination of consonants in Sanskrit as so 
many separate letters, thus, for SpifTf for 

this is merely an irregularity of spelling, and does not affect 
the pronunciation, which remains the same as in Sanskrit, 
dar&an, jaktL 

On a review of the whole matter, the position of the short 
final a is exactly parallel to that of its linguistic counterpart 
the final short e of early English, which we have in the modern 
language everywhere discarded in pronunciation, and in most 
oases in writing also. We have retained it as an orthographical 
sign in words such as gate , line, holey where its presence indi¬ 
cates a shade of pronunciation. 

The inherent a in the middle of a word is retained in the 
modem languages wherever its omission is absolutely impossible, 
but is omitted wherever it can be slurred over or got rid of. 


§ 21. There is little to remark on the pronunciation of any 
of the other vowels except Hindi generally, and Panjabi 
always, ignore this grammarian’s figment, and write it plain and 
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simple f*C» which saves a great deal of trouble and confusion. 
Marathi and Oriya, in their desire to be very Sanskritic, intro¬ 
duce this letter; but the vulgar have turned it into ru in 
pronunciation, and in Oriya the character for this sound is 
used for % and In Gujarati also U is substituted for ri . 

Inasmuch as a in Bengali has become o, so ai becomes oi , 
and au becomes on. It is almost impossible to convey by any 
written symbols the exact sounds of these vowels to the ear. 
Oriya has the same peculiarity. The two sounds are fairly 
represented by the accent of an Irishman in speaking of his 
native country as “ Ould Oireland ”; that is to say, there is a 
ifrmeyawt or half-drawling tone in their pronunciation. This, 
however, is not considered correct by purists, who prefer to 
sound these vowels as in Sanskrit, and would say baidh, 
not, with the vulgar, boidk . 

In some instances in Bengali the vowel TJ e has a short 
harsh sound, like that of English a in hat Thus “one,” 
sounds yack or adz. 


§ 22. In the pronunciation of the consonants there are a few 
peculiarities of a local and dialectic sort, which require notice. 
The palatal letters, as might be expected, display many diver-* 
gencies of pronunciation. It is strange that those sounds so 
simple to an English month, the plain eh ^ and j should 
apparently present such difficulties to other nations. In Europo 
the Germans, having used their / for and their ch for 
or for a sound not representable by English letters, have h^d 
to fall back upon all sorts of combinations to represent 
They write it dsch and ^ tsch; and of late they have got to k 
for and (j for a characteristically logical, but I fear I 
must add also a characteristically unintelligible, method of 
expression. The French have turned their j into a half-* or J*‘, 
and to get they have to write dj; so also, having turned 
ch into sh, they are obliged to write tch for The Italians, 
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to express the palatal media, have prefixed a g to their i> end 
pronounce gi = ; for ^ their c does, duty before e and 1, but 

before a, o, u, they are obliged to intercalate an i, and 
would be ciandra. The Spaniards have the true but 

their j is = ^; so for they must write either y , which is a 
fainter sound than the true /, or some other combination of 
letters. 

Similar in degree, though different in the turn which it has 
taken, is the confusion as to j W in some of the Indian lan¬ 
guages. The Hindi, truest and most central type of all, holds 
fast the correct pronunciation; but Panjabi rather finds it a 
stumbling-block. When a Panjabi says majh, “ a buffalo - 
cow,” the sound he produces is something very odd. It might 
be represented by meyh, a very palatal y aspirated ; perhaps in 
German by mock, or rather, if it may be so expressed, with a 
medial sound corresponding to the tenuis ch. 1 The Bengalis, 
again, are fond of initiating j and z, especially in words 
borrowed from the Arabic: thus, they say JSzdra for 
but hajir for^U-. 2 This is the more strange as there is no 
z. in the Sanskrit alphabet; and, consequently, our modern 
high-pressure improvers (English this time, not Pandits), who 
are for ever fidgetting* and teasing at the unhappy Indian 
vernaculars, and trying in an irritating, though happily in¬ 
effectual, way to twist and bend them according to their owm 
pre-conceived ideas, have adopted the bright device of using a 
gj with a dot to it for z. All the dots in the world will never 
made a Hindi peasant say z; our friends may write 

as much as they like. From the days of Chand, when 
these words first came into India, till now, the Indians have said 
hajir , j&lim, and will probably continue to say so long after our 

1 This remark is more exactly applicable to the western Panjabis. I find it in my 
note-book made at Gujrat and Jhelam in 1859. 

3 They do so also in words of Sanskrit origin in many instances. I believe, 
however, this is more of a personal and individual characteristic than a law of the 
language, as I have heard some persons pronounce it more as z than others. 
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dot-makers are forgotten. But they have never, oddly enough, 
thought of dotting the Bengali which is really often 

pronounced z without the help of dots. 

Marathi has two methods of pronouncing the palatals. In 
Tatsamas and modern Tadbhavas and before the palatal vowels 
and X?, ^ is ch, and W j; but in early Tadbhavas, 
Desajas, and before the other vowels, ^ sounds t$, and dz . 

This peculiarity is not shared by any of the cognate languages, 
while, on the other hand, the ts and dz sounds, so to speak the 
unassimilated palatals, are characteristic of the lower state of 
development of the non-Aryan, Turanian, or what-you-will 
class of languages. Tibetan on the one side, and Telugu 
among .the Dravidians on the other, retain them. Marathi, 
from its juxtaposition to Telugu and other non-Aryan forms 
of speech, might naturally be expected to have undergone 
somewhat of their influence, and this pronunciation of the 
palatals is probably an instance in point. 

By the expression “ unassimilated palatals ” I mean that, 
whereas in the Aryan palatals the dental and sibilant of which 
they are composed have become so united into one sound that 
the elements can no longer be separately recognized, in the 
Turanian class the elements are still distinct. The earlier 
languages of the Aryan and Semitic families knew no palatals. 
Even Hebrew has got no further than X Tsadde; Greek and 
Latin probably had not these sounds either. They are then 
of late origin, and though as regards the formations in which 
they occur they must be considered as sprung from the gut¬ 
turals, yet they are so derived not directly, but through the 
often observed change from k into t; so that by adding a 
sibilant to the guttural we get from k -f- s into t + $; this 
change being facilitated by the fact that in Sanskrit at least the 
sibilant employed is a dental, and naturally, as will be shown 
in Chapter IY., draws over the guttural into its own organ, 
thus, TRi-f S (=^TTT-f-Xr) 
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of a nexus, vs> and <© are sounded d and dh respectively; but in 
other situations they take the sound of hard r and rh. This is 
not the case, however, in Panjabi, which, having invented a 
new character for the sounds of r and rh, retains the d and dh 
sounds for Z and Z in all cases. In Hindi, on the contrary, 
the r-sound predominates, and is often written X;, especially in 
the early poqts, so slight is the difference between the sounds. 
The r sound also prevails in Bengali and Oriya: thus, 
is pronounced bar or boro in all three. is in all three 

ffdrt, but in Panjabi gbdi. Marathi also adopts the r sound, 
but pronounces it more harshly than in the above-mentioned 
languages, so as to approach more closely to the d sound. 
Sindhi has special eccentricities with regard to these letters. 
The d and r sounds of are both used on the same principles 
as in Hindi. The d sound and the letter itself are very much, 
used in Sindhi, etymologically often replacing There is 
besides a sound expressed by this letter which has a very 
Dra vidian look about it. It is a sort of compound of d and r; 

“ the moon,” is said to be pronounced chandru . The letter 
Z has also the same sound of r mixed up with it; thus, tfg 
“ a son,” is to be pronounced putru. In these cases the 
Dravidian aspect vanishes, and we see merely a careless method 
of writing, which, makes Z and do duty, by custom, for ^ 
and respectively. As the European has been at work on the 
Sindhi character, it is a pity he did not write these words with 
^ and instead of falling into the favourite maze of dots which 
always distinguishes artificial and exotic labours in linguistics. 

The dentals and labials call for no remark; with regard to 
the former a detailed examination of their origin and pronun¬ 
ciation will be found in Chapter III. 


§ 23. The semivowels Xf and XT have much in common. In 


The cerebrals are pronounced very much like the English 
dentals. At the beginning of a word, or when forming part 
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the western languages, Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi, is 
quite distinct from This latter has a more liquid sound, 
and is often dropped at the beginning of words. Panjabi and 
Hindi turn the Sanskrit into ^ in most cases, and express 
it in writing by the Sf. 1 Bengali and Oriya use the character 
but sound it j in nearly all cases. Thus, the Sanskrit 
word would be pronounced in M., G., and S. yojan. 

In P. and H. it would be written and pronounced 

jojan. In 6. and B. it would be written or, even ^ » 

and pronounced jojan. So completely has acquired the 



to retain the sound of y , as in Tatsamas, a dot is placed under 
it to distinguish it. In Oriya ordinary writers even go so far 
as to write with the , ®f words which have a in Sanskrit, as ^T«3 

for WnJ- 

Similarly with regard to we find G., M., S., and in 
this case also P., keeping it quite distinct from The former 
sounds '0 or w, the latter b. y Panjabi is rather uncertain on this 
head, writing the same word indifferently with either ^ or 
Hindi writes every ^ as and pronounces it so also. 2 
Bengali and Oriya have but one character for both sounds, 
and people of those nations are unable to pronounce v or w. 
They might come under the same head as those Neapolitans 
of whom it was said, “ Felices quibus vivere est bibere,” were 
it not that, instead of the generous juice of the vine, the 
Bengali drinks muddy ditch-water in which his neighbours 
have been washing themselves, their clothes, and their cattle. 

1 The cases in Hindi in which is retained are chiefly in the terminations of 

Tatsamas used in the early poets, as vthuya, where the Skr. pronunciation 

is preserved; and in the pronominal forms , the first and last 

of which are often written and pronounced • 

2 Hindi retains the Sanskrit pronunciation of v in old Tatsamas and in 

^jTT, and snch words, Here again we often hear and see etc. 
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In those cases where ^ is the last member of a nexus, it is not 
heard, but has the effect merely of doubling the preceding 
letter: thus is to the B. and U. dd°dr, 1 pronounced with a 
dwelling on the d and a slight contraction of the lower lip, as 
though the speaker would, but could not, effect the contact 
required to produce the full v sound. Thus also is ashsh°a, 
is Baless 0 ar. 

These peculiarities may be thrown into a little table, thus : 



MARATHI, GUJARATI, 
SINDHI. 

FANJABX. 

HINDI. 

BKNOALI, ORITA. 


y 

y and j 

seldom used 

j 


j or dz 

j and y 

j 

seldom used 


v, w 

b and v 

seldom used 

b 


b 

v and b 

b 

seldom used. 


With regard to ^ Bengali and Oriya again get into diffi¬ 
culties, often confounding this letter with Thus, at times 
they will write l and say n, and at others they will do the re¬ 
verse. Examples of this confusion will be found in Chapter III. 

X exhibits no peculiarities of utterance. 

§ 24. The sibilants appear to have altered very much from 
Sanskrit. Panjabi gives itself no trouble on the subject, but 
abandons ^ and H, and retains merely ^ for all sibilation. 
This language, however, is averse from this class of sounds, 
generally altering them into A, * 

Sindhi equally rejects and is used in the mercantile 
scrawls as an equivalent to ^ • In other writing it is, where it 
occurs, pronounced as s, though it is used in transliterating the 
Arabic sh . In Bengali and Eastern Hindi the same phe¬ 
nomena will be noticed. 

1 This little o at the top is meant to express a sort of half-heard fleeting labial 
tone, like a labial Sheva, if such a thing could be. 
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Hindi varies in its treatment of the three sibilants. In the 
eastern part of its area, in Tirhitt, Purneah, and Bhagalpur ^ 
is the character used in writing by the Kayaths and mercantile 
classes, and in the extensively employed system of revenue 
accounts kept by the Patw&ris and other local revenue and 
rent-collecting agents. It is written generally as in Gujarati,, 
without the Matra or top line. The letter ’Jf is, however, in 
those districts looked upon as equivalent to, and pronounced 
in the same way as, s. In fact, the people seem unable to 
pronounce the sound of sh, In Arabic words, which occur 
frequently, as the population is mostly Musulman, the ^ is 
pronounced s. Thus, we hear sekh for shekh, s&mil for shdmil, 
and the like. Towards the centre and west of Hindustan, 1 
however, this inability disappears, though in Sanskrit words 
of all classes there is very little to mark the difference between 
the two letters. A* has long been appropriated to express kh 
both in Hindi and Panjabi/ 

Bengali reverses the whole series. It has in use all three 
sibilants, but pronounces them all as sh. Thus, is to a 

Bengali, not sakal, but shokol ; shashto. To compensate, 
however, it treats the Arabic ^ sh as s, saying, as noticed 
above, sekh, s&mil, for shekh, sh&mil. Arabic u*> and ja 
become sh ; JjLj is sh&il; sh&heb. Purists pronounce 

'll and ^ as s, when they form the first member of a nexus in 
which T!> or »T form the second, as srobon, ’SpiT^f 

srig&l; but this refinement is overlooked by the vulgar. 

Oriya retains in its alphabet the three characters, but except 
in the so-called high style, ’ST and ^ are not much used. Both 
in Orissa and Bengal the inquirer is met with this difficulty 
that the learned classes persist in using Sanskrit words in their 
writings, without regard to the usage of the mass of their 

1 Hindustan must throughout these pages be understood in its literal and restricted 
sense of the area from Delhi to Eajmahal, within which the Hindi and its dialects 
are the mother-speech. 
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countrymen ; and even when using words which are commonly 
current among the people, our Pandits will alter the spelling 
back again to what it was in classical Sanskrit, thus ignoring 
the changes made by time; and baffling the endeavours of those 
who wish to seize the language as it is, by presenting it to them 
in the guise which the Pandits think it ought to wear. In no 
part of India is it more necessary to go amongst the people, and 
try to find out from their own lips what they do really speak. 
Often, however, when a witness in court has used some strange 
and instructive Tadbhava, and I have asked him to repeat the 
word, that I may secure it for my collection, some Munshi or 
Pandit standing by will at once substitute the Tatsama form, 
and rebuke the peasant for using a vulgar word; so that all 
hope of catching the word is gone for that occasion. 

Gujarati uses ^ in preference to though there is some 
confusion in the employment of these two letters, and in many 
parts of the province the peasantry, as in the Panjab, evince 
a tendency to reject the sibilants and substitute for them If- 

Marathi employs 'SJ and indifferently, to such an extent 
that even the learned and careful compilers of Molesworih’s 
Dictionary are often puzzled to decide which to use. Especially 
is this the »case in early Tadbhavas and Desajas, where Moles- 
worth and his Brahmans are often widely wrong in their ideas 
of derivation. In Marathi is not quite sk, nor yet quite s; 
it inclines more to the former than to the latter, inasmuch as 
the palatal nature of ’51 renders it necessary to pronounce it 
with somewhat of that clinging of the tongue to the roof of 
the mouth which is characteristic of the letters of that organ. 
Of the two principal dialects into which Marathi is divided, 
the Dakhani, or that spoken on the high table-lands above the 
Ghats, inclines more to the use of the clear, sharp, dental 
while the Konkani, spoken in the low line of country fringing 
the coast, prefers the softer and more clinging * So also 
Bengali, the language of a low-lying country on the sea-shore, 
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makes ^ sound as sh . It is an interesting qu estion, whether 
the influence of climate has been at work, but one which cannot 
be gone into here. 


§ 25. The nasals of the five organs are even in Sanskrit 
somewhat affected and over-refined letters. ^ and have 
characters to express them in all the languages except Gujarati, 
which, not possessing any of the “pruritus Sanskritizandi,” so 
to speak, does not use characters for sounds which it does not 
require. Nor does Hindi. In all the other languages, except 
Sindhi, these characters are only used in Tatsama words as the 
first element of a nexus. Sindhi, however* has two sounds, ng 
and ny , for which these two characters are used. They stand 
alone as pure guttural and palatal nasals respectively. Thus, in 
iW§ sing-u r “ ahorfc”; ang-anu, “a court-yard 

ang-aru, “a coal”; we have derivatives from. Skr. 
and In Hindi and most of the other languages these 

words are written w r ith the anuswara fOT> and ^falTT- 

The sound of the Sindhi ^ is that of ng in sing , ring, which is 
one homogeneous sound, and as such differs from the Hindi 
with anuswara, which is the ng in finger, linger . In dividing 
the syllables of these words we should write singling, but 
fin-ger . The latter is really fing-ger. 

Similarly ^ in Sindhi is ny T the Spanish n in Senor , extrano , 
which are pronounced Senyor , extranyo , and in which the n is, 
like the Sindhi a compendium scriptures , or simpler way of 
writing ne or m as in the Latin senior, extranem . It is, how¬ 
ever, not unfrequently for double n, as in ano~ annus; or 
for mn, as in dano = damnum , dona = domna (low Latin for 
domina ; or for ng, as in una = unguis; or gn, as in seha = 
signum . Thus, kany-ti, “maiden/' is Skr. 3WT; 
dh&ny-u, “grain/' Skr. vany-anu, “to go/' Skr. 

It is, therefore, less strictly palatal than IF is guttural, 
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as it embodies only tbe semivowel of its organ, whereas the ^ 
embodies the media. 

W is in use in all the languages, and its sound is clearly 
distinguishable from that of *T in most provinces. In many 
parts of Hindustan and the Panjab, however, I do not think 
any ordinary observer would notice the difference, particularly 
in the countries bordering on the Ganges, where contact with 
Musulmans has softened down, with good effects, many of the 
asperities of, the old Aryan utterance. So much so is this 
the case, that in ordinary Hindi M does duty for all nasals. 
In Sindhi has a deeper sound than in the other languages, 
and embodies t}ie semivowel of its organ, producing a sound 
like nr , or the Pushtu j >, as stated by Dr. Trumpp. It in this 
way presents an analogy to which also embodies the semi¬ 
vowel of its organ. 

and call for no remarks, being pronounced as in other 
languages n and m . 


§ 26. In the pronunciation of the compound consonants the 
various languages exhibit greater power than Sanskrit, in so far 
as, with a few exceptions, the modern Indians are able to pro¬ 
nounce every imaginable combination; while Sanskrit requires 
that the former of two consonants shall be modified so as to 
bring it into harmony with the latter. Whether this rule 
arose from inability to pronounce a nexus of dissimilar con¬ 
sonants, or was deliberately introduced with a view to produce 
euphony, need not here be discussed,—the result is the same in 
either case. But Hindi, by rejecting the final short a of all its 
words, obtains an immense variety of words ending with con¬ 
sonants ; and as these words, whether as nouns or verbal bases, 
have to be followed by inflectional particles which begin with 
consonants, every conceivable combination of consonants occurs. 
Thus, we have a media followed by a tenuis in *RrfT> which is 
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not lagatd, but lagtA; bijkh; an aspirate media preceding 

a tenuis in bujhkar ; and many others which would be 

inadmissible in Sanskrit. Such a process as altering the final 
consonant of a verbal base to bring it into harmony with the 
initial consonant of a termination, is quite unknown to the 
modern languages. 

In those combinations which I have in Chapter IY. called 
the mixed and weak nexus, Bengali betrays some weaknesses* 
One of these, in which the semivowel follows ,a consonant, 
has been noticed in § 23. Another is seen in compounds whose 
last letter is *T • In this case the m is not distinctly heard, but 
gives a subdued nasalization to the preceding consonant, which 
is pronounced as though double. Thus, is in Hindi 

smaran , but in Bengali it sounds sh m oron; is not Lakshmi , 
but Lakhkhi; TfiEf is not padma, but podda. It is almost im¬ 
possible to express the exact sound of this nexus—it must be 
heard to be understood. In the words the Bengalis 

and Oriyas in speaking substitute Z for and the former add 
an anuswara after the final vowel, so that these words sound in 
Bengali Krishtan, JBishUm , and in Oriya Krushto and 

Bishtu . Thus, too, the Sanskrit a “ Vaishnava,” a sect very 
common in Orissa, is corrupted into Boishnob, Boishtnob , Basiab, 
and even Bast am. 

§ 27. Sindhi has four sounds peculiar to itself, or, to speak 
more accurately, it has four characters, which are 

not used in any other language. Dr. Trumpp is of opinion that 
these four characters represent four simple sounds (einfache 
Laule) ; it is, however, evident from his own remarks that they 
are only methods of expressing T3T, *5T, and W, respectively, 
and the analogy of the Bengali pronunciation in the examples 
of nexus given above helps us to understand how these letters 
have come to be written with a single character, namely by the 
stress laid on the first in the effort to give its full value and 
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strength to both. There, however, exist many instances in 
Sindhi in which or ^ do not represent a double letter ; 

Thus, we have Sindhi for Skr. world. 


99 

99 


99 

STfT leg. 

99 

99 

spa 

99 

'iTcf lac. 

99 

99 


99 

jamun. 

99 

99 


99 

siwrai leech. 

Os. 

99 • 

99 


99 

WRTW son-in-law. 

99 

99 


99 

5TP3T net. 

99 

99 


99 

fW|[T tongue. 

99 

99 


99 

’ft'EW wheat. 

Cs 

99 

99 


99 

deep. 


and many others. It is only fair, however, to explain that 
Sindhi is one of the languages which I only know from books, 
and have only once heard spoken, and that I take the above 
words from Stack, while the theory of the origin of these 
sounds comes from Trumpp. It is possible that the latter author 
would not write the above words with the dotted letter, as he 
generally condemns Stack for inaccuracy. The remark there¬ 
fore must be taken with this modification. Trumpp’s descrip¬ 
tion of the sounds certainly confirms the view he takes. He 
writes, “ You shut your mouth and express a dull sound, then 
open the mouth, and allow the g (j, d> or b) to sound forth.” 1 
This is just the way in which the Italians pronounce ebbi , 
poggio y maremma, with a dwelling on the first of the two letters, 
ebb-bi , pojj-jo , maremm-ma . He adds in another place, “ These 
four sounds, which are originally doubled, have now, however, 
established themselves more or less as single independent 
sounds. They are found consequently in many words in which 

1 “ Man schliesst den Mund, und driickfc einen dumpfen Laut herauf, offnet dann 
den Mund und laest den Laut g (j, d, bj zusionenS’—Zeitschrift der deutschm morgenl. 
Ges.j vol. 3LV., p. 702. 
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etymologically no reduplication can be proved to exist, but the 
hardness of the pronunciation can be explained by adjacent 
circumstances, e.g. ‘a village/ Pr. This 

is the same remark as has been illustrated above, though, in the 
absence of properly spelt dictionaries, it is difficult for one not 
resident in the country to determine in which cases the dotted 
letter should be used. 

It is often found to be the case, especially in unwritten 
languages, in which consequently there is no universally re¬ 
ceived standard of spelling, that when any peculiar pro¬ 
nunciation has established itself in the popular speech, it is 
extended through carelessness to cases where it ought not 
properly to occur, and it is readily conceivable that this may 
have taken place in a wild and uncultivated language like 
Sindhi. At the same time it is to be hoped that those who 
take this language in hand will not fall into the common error 
of all Indian linguists, of representing the words, not as they 
are, but as they think they ought to be, remembering that it is 
the popular practice and custom, “usus,” as Horace says, 

“Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi,” 
and not the Pandits or would-be reformers. 


§ 28. Some remarks on the literature of these languages may 
now be offered, though to give a full and complete review of 
this subject would occupy many volumes, and would be beyond 
the limits of my task. All that will here be done is to give 
such brief general statements as may afford to the reader a 
tolerably accurate idea of how the various modern languages 
stand in this respect. Although the majority of the written 
works in the Indian vernaculars are to the European mind very 
tame and uninteresting, yet it is by no means accurate to say 
that there is nothing worth reading in them. Pteligion has 
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always been the chief incentive to writing in India, whether 
ancient or modern; and the vehicle chosen has been until quite 
recent times verse, and not prose. The earliest writings of the 
modern period, with one notable exception, are religious poems. 
This exception is the first of all in point of time, the Prithir&ja 
JRasan of Chand Bard&i, in which the ancestry, birth, heroic 
deeds, and final overthrow of Prithiraj of the Chauhan tribe 
of Rajputs, the last Hindu King of Delhi, are recited in many 
thousand lines of doggrel verse by Chand Bard&i, a native of 
Lahore, who was attached to that monarch's court in the 
capacity of Bhat or bard, and who was an eye-witness of the 
historical scenes which he relates. But even in this professedly 
historical work the influence of tradition is too strong for the 
poet, and his opening canto, a very long one, is occupied by 
hymns to the gods, catalogues of the Purans, and legends taken 
from them; throughout his book the customary intervention 
of celestial beings occurs; on every joyful occasion the grids 
assembled in their cars shower down flowers ; after every battle 
Shiva with his necklace of skulls dances frantically among the 
corpses, drinking the blood of the slain ; birds and beasts talk; 
sacrifices produce magical effects; and penances are rewarded 
by the appearance of the god to the devotee, and by gifts of 
superhuman skill or power. So that here again religion, the 
old deeply rooted Hindu religion, asserts itself, and a legendary 
and miraculous element comes in side by side with accurate 
history and geography. The date of the composition of the 
poem is probably about a.d. 1200 . Subsequent Hindi literature 
consists almost entirely of long, tiresome religious poems, 
together with some of a lighter type, translations or rather 
rifaccimenti of older poems, such as the Rcimayan of Tulsi Das, 
none of which are particularly worth reading, except for the 
light they throw on the gradual progress of the language; and 
even this light is often obscured by the arbitrary changes 
and corruptions which the authors permit themselves to use to 
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satisfy the exigencies of their rhythm. The reiterated employ¬ 
ment by them all of a certain set of stock words and phrases 
deprives their works of any appearance of individuality or 
originality, which, added to the extremely dull and unin¬ 
teresting nature of the subject-matter of the poems themselves, 
makes them on the whole about the least attractive body of 
literature in the world. Still, there are, as I have said before, 
some exceptions: the seven hundred couplets of Bih&ri Lai 
contain many pretty, though fanciful, conceits, and are com¬ 
posed in extremely correct and elegant verse; and here and 
there among the religious poems may be found meditations 
and prayers of some merit. The Ramayan of Tulsi Das is 
probably only admired because the masses are unable to read 
the original of Yalmiki. In modem times a perfect cloud of 
writers has arisen, amongst whom, however, it is impossible to 
single out any one deserving of special mention. The intro¬ 
duction of the Persian character, in supersession of the clumsy 
Nagari, has rendered the mechanical process of writing much 
easier and more rapid, while many good lithographic presses in 
all parts of the country pour forth books of all descriptions, the 
"majority of them undoubtedly pernicious trash, but some here 
and there of a more wholesome tone, which, though probably 
not destined to live, may pave the way for productions of a 
higher style. 1 

Bengal, however, has now far distanced all her sister pro¬ 
vinces in literary activity. The rise of modern Bengali litera¬ 
ture is due to the great reformer Chaitanya in the fifteenth 
century. The litanies or Kirtans which, though they had existed 
before his time, he rendered popular, may still be collected, and 
I believe some Bengali gentlemen have made collections of 
them, with a view to publication. One, attributed to Vidyapati, 

1 Those who wish to pursue this subject further should read M. Garcin de Tassy's 
Histoire de la litterature JSindoustani , in which an immense amount of information is 
collected. The learned author is an ardent admirer of Hindi literature. 
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the most celebrated, and probably the first in point of time, of 
the old Bengali poets, runs as follows: 


fqfTT^ «TT farfafT H 

^ wy 15®rg ^ q% qyir ®tt *Nt ii 

^Rtf ^^rrffrqY ^ft^rr^acg ®rr %e*r ®tt %sr n 

f qrr*§ *mn ■qq tf% ^ <Tf ff^TT f3*r *n n 

*ra *rw TfYn* qrn? ®tt n 

fqtTR^T Sfit Tnxsr W 3 T^ *TT% ®TT fa^FST qqi II 01| 


“Since .nay birth I have gazed on (his) form, (yet) my eyes have riot 
been satiated, 

Friend ! that sweet voice I have heard with my ears, (their) touch has 
not left the passage of hearing. 

What sweet nights in love have I spent, and knew not what happened. 

For millions of ages I have kept heart to heart, still my heart has not 
cooled. 

Many, many lovers pursue (their) love, the true lover no one sees ; 

Vidy&pati saith, to cool the soul in a lakh not one can be found.” 1 


Here trn;fq7T=3tf; *fmrrg a causal from *PR(; is 

merely a Bengali way of writing ^ (see Chapter III., § 58). 
The language of this poem closely resembles that spoken at 
the present time in Tirhut. The preterites and %*sf 

are still in use there, though the first and last are now obsolete 
in Bengal proper, Sucb forms as for 

are still heard in conversation, though now banished from 
books. 

The language of these poems differs very little from early 
Hindi, as will be seen from comparing it with the extract from 
Chand given in § 5 (note). Kabi Kankan, who lived about 
1570, and the author of the Chaitanya Charanamrita, are also 
celebrated early Bengali writers. The Bengali poets Kasid&s 

1 For this hitherto unpublished poem I have If thank my friend Babu Jagadishnath 
Bai, who has also procured for me others of the same kind. Yidyapati’s date is fixed 
as early as a.d. 1320; but I am disposod to doubt this. 
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and Kritib&s wrote modern versions of the Stahabharat and 
Eamayan. Baja Krishna Chandra of Nadiya collected round 
him a small circle of poets, whose works are still very much 
admired, amongst whom Bharat Chandra Bai holds the foremost 
place, though it is stated that his popularity is on the wane, 
in consequence of the rise of a sounder and more wholesome 
literature. A species of Fescennine verse called Kabi (probably 
for Kabii) was also highly popular in the last generation : these 
verses were recited by two companies of perfprme/s, who 
lavished the most pungent abuse and satire on each other, to 
the great delight of their audience. Following upon the poets 
of this,school comes Iswar Chandra Gupta, a sort of Indian 
Eabelais, who enjoyed considerable reputation fifty years or 
even less ago. But Bengal has advanced so fast during the 
last generation that all these old-world authors are already left 
far behind in the dimness of a premature antiquity. And it is 
well that they should be. Bengali literature was not in their 
hands progressing in any definite or tangible direction, unless 
it were in that of filth and folly. Modern Bengali w T riters, all 
of whom are of the present age, may be divided into two 
classes, the Sanskritists and the Anglicists. The former are 
chiefly responsible for the solemn pompous style, overloaded 
with artificial Tatsamas, which they, and they alone, are able to 
understand, and which make the literature which they produce 
more like bad Sanskrit than good Bengali. The frigid conceits, 
the traditional epithets, the time-honoured phraseology, recur 
over and over again ad nauseam, and the threadbare legends 
of the Hindu creed are worked up into fresh forms with a 
“most damnable iteration.” Opposed-to these is a school of 
young writers, who pour forth novels, plays, and poems in 
considerable abundance, and of very unequal merit. Babu 
Pi&ri Chand Mittra, who writes under the nom de plume of 
Tekchand Thakur, has produced the best novel in the language, 
the All&ler gharer Dalai, or “ The Spoilt Child of the House 
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of Allal.” He has had many imitators, and certainly stands high 
as a novelist; his story might fairly claim to be ranked with 
some of the best comic novels in our own language for wit, 
spirit, and clever touches of nature. Michael Madhusudan 
Datt, a Christianized Hindu, has also written a great many 
works, some of them very good. And “Hutam,” as he calls 
himself, or Kali Prasanna Singh, must be mentioned as a 
vigorous and clever, though occasionally coarse, painter of the 
manners of fiis countrymen. There are many more, too many 
perhaps for a country which has so recently emerged from 
semi-barbarism; but civilization, or a curious imitation of it, 
is a plant of fast growth in India, and all we can do is to hope 
that much that is worthless may die out, while what remains 
may be strengthened and pruned. That the Bengalis possess 
the power as well as the will to establish a national literature 
of a very sound and good character, cannot be denied, and it is 
to be hoped that the ponderous high-flown Sanskrit style will 
be laughed out of the field by Tekchand Thakur and his light¬ 
armed troops, so that Bengalis may write as they talk, and 
improve their language, not by wholesale importations from the 
dead Sanskrit, but by adopting and adhering to one standard 
universal system of spelling, and by selecting from the copious 
stores of their local dialects such vigorous and expressive words 
as may best serve to express their thoughts. If the style of 
any one writer were taken as a model by the rest, a standard 
would soon be set up, and Bengali would become a literary 
language. 

The immense activity of the Calcutta press should also be, 
if possible, a little slackened. It is impossible that more than 
one-tenth of the heaps of books which daily appear should be 
really worth the paper they are printed on. Less works and 
better ones, more care and thought, and less of the froth of empty 
heads, are wanted to produce a solid and enduring literature . 1 

1 For the majority of the facts contained in this paragraph on Bengali I must 



of Orissa, which even to the present day is celebrated as the 
home of the purest form of the language. This voluminous 
poet composed a great number of religious works, many of 
which are still highly esteemed. His date is not exactly 
known, but he is supposed to have lived about three hundred 
years ago. I have a list of thirty of his productions, two of 
which are rhyming dictionaries, the Sabdamiila and Gitabhi- 
dS.no; the rest are episodes from the ancient Pauranic legends, 
erotic poems, and panegyrics on various gods. They are stated 
to be generally disfigured by gross indecency and childish 
quibblings about words, endless repetitions, and all sorts 
of far-fetched rhetorical puzzles. Hinkrishno DSs, a poet of 
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Rasak., iv., 34, 


acknowledge my obligations to the article 
Review for April, 1871. 


on Bengali Literature in the Calcutta 
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Oriya literature begins with TTpendro Bhanj, who was a 
brother of the Baja of Gumsar, a petty hill-state in the south 
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“He who takes no pleasure in the story of Krishna, beholds Fate 
close at hand ; 1 he shall be smitten with the punishments of Fate, a 
dreadful death he shall obtain, (Din)krishna relates the story of Krishna, 
—never shall it be otherwise.” 


s 

In modern times a few prose works have been composed of 
considerable merit, but no originality, being either translations 
or adaptations from the English and Bengali. The Oriyas are 
beginning to wake up, but none of them have yet received 
sufficient cultivation to make them really good authors. Nor is 
there much demand for vernacular literature—the Oriya seldom 
reads, and not one man in a hundred can write his native lan¬ 
guage without falling into the grossest errors of spelling and 
grammar at every turn. D 

The Marathas have also a copious literature. Namdeva, the 
first poet, whose date is uncertain, but probably about 1290 a.d., 
drew his inspiration, as was the case with so many poets of his 
time, from the writings of Kabir and other reformers. Contem¬ 
porary with him was the celebrated Dnyanoba or Dnyanadeva 
OsJT^^ref Gyandeb, we should call him in the other provinces), 
who wrote a religious poem called Dny&neshwari. Then follows 
a long string of more or less obscure poets, among whom Sridhar 
(a.d. 1571) deserves notice on account of his voluminous 
Pauranic paraphrases. Tukaram, the most celebrated Marathi 
author, was (a.d. 1609) a contemporary of the illustrious Sivaji. 
An admirably printed edition of Tukaram’s poems has been 
produced at Bombay recently by two Pandits, Vishnu Para- 
shuram Shastri and Shankar Pandurang. The poems are called 
Abhangas, or “ unbroken ”; probably from their being of in¬ 
definite length, and strung together in a loose flowing metre. 
Tukaram was a half-crazed devotee, such as we see so commonly 
in India, who began life as a petty shopkeeper, but being 

1 Literally, “the association of Yama," considered as Fate; sangUt in the second 
line is used in the sense of association, or propinquity; in the fourth, in that of 
killing or death. This verse is almost identical with the modern spoken language; 
hoibo —hebo is the only archaism. 
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unsuccessful, devoted himself to the worship of the idol Vithoba 
or Yitthal, whose chief shrine is at Pandharpur. At the temple 
of this idol at Dehu, near Puna, Tukaram spent the greater 
part of his life improvising these endless Abliangas, which 
were collected by his disciples. He eventually started off on 
a pilgrimage, and as he never returned, having probably died 
on the road, his followers chose to believe he had ascended to 
heaven. His doctrine is a reflexion of the Yaisknava creed, 
popularized in Bengal by Chaitanya a little beforp Tukaram’s 
time; and the name of the idol Yithoba is a corruption of 
through the vulgar pronunciation Bishfu or Bitthu, 
common in Eastern India. There is nothing very original or 
striking in Tukaram’s poems, which are very much like the 
ordinary run of religious verses in other Indian dialects. The 
following may be quoted as a specimen of liis simplest style:— 

f^wr wft <fr *r§T«T ^ m 11 

irg 1 it -mm itefwqT i **rer*n ii w u 

*!T*T %ET I % iff faFT II R II 

<J®RT *1% I II 3 II 

“ Torches, umbrellas, horses,—these are of no value, why now, 0 lord of 
Pandhari, dost thou entangle me in them ? Honour, pomp, show,—these are 
mere pig’s dung. Tuka says, 0 god, hasten to deliver me.” 

It is, perhaps, unfair for a foreigner to give a judgment on 
such works as these, which certainly enjoy immense popularity 
in their own country, being “ household words ” to men of all 
classes. 

After Tukoba, as he is familiarly called, the chief author is 
Mayur Pandit, or Moropant (a.d. 1720), who is by some con¬ 
sidered as superior to Tukoba, and whose poems are highly 
esteemed. The Marathas have also a copious Anacreontic 
literature, which perhaps might better be called Rabelaisian 
without the wit, and with twice the amount of impurity. 

or t( Chorus **; it is repeated after each verse. 
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Of prose works this literature has but few and insignificant 
specimens. The chief are the Bakhars, or Chronicles of Kings, 
in which, as usual in India, so much that is legendary and 
impossible is mixed up with actual history as to detract greatly 
from their value to the student. 

In modern times the English have introduced into this, as 
into all the other provinces of India which have fallen under 
their sway, a new spirit of learning and a new era of develop¬ 
ment. It remains to be seen how far this movement will 
remain an exotic, fostered by the ruling power, and unable to 
grow alone, and how far it will, as in Bengal, strike roots into 
the soil and bear fruit. Up to the present date the Marathas 
have not produced any original works in the new style. Of 
course the manufacture of endless religious poems goes on as 
usual, but this is not progress. Prose works of a solid and 
enduring nature seem as yet to have appeared only rarely 
and at long intervals. Newspapers, of course, there are, but 
the people seem to have been rather overdosed with translations 
and adaptations from English, executed by well-meaning but 
rather obtrusive officials and missionaries. It may be doubted 
whether any, or at least more than a small fraction, of these 
works are really suited to the popular comprehension. 

We look in vain for spontaneous productions of the native 
mind, for works which seize hold on the national taste in the 
way that the old religious poems did, for works which do not 
betray the guiding and correcting hand of the English school¬ 
master on every page. Until we get such works as these there 
will be no national literature/ 

Gujarati literature begins with Narsingh Mehta, who lived in 
the fifteenth century; the exact date of his birth is not known, 
but he was alive in 1457, and is considered the best poet in the 
language. His poems are chiefly short, something like sonnets, 
and of course religious. Some sixty poets are mentioned, but 
of these only ten or twelve are esteemed, as Yishnu Das, Shiv 
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1 Preface to Leckey’s Gujarati Grammar , p. viii. 


Das, Samal Bhatt, and others. In modern times the Gujaratis, 
though rather a backward people as times go, have been stimu¬ 
lated into activity. There are a good many newspapers in the 
language, some of which, from the specimens I have seen, 
possess considerable merit, though others, again, are as had as 
they can well be. Under English influence also, translations 
and original works have been produced, though it is stated that 
“ a shelf of moderate dimensions would accommodate all the 
published prose works, translations included, which have yet 
been written by Hindu Gujarati authors.” 1 Some societies are 
at work fostering native literary efforts, but not much is to be 
expected from them. The literature of a nation to be of any 
value must be a vigorous spontaneous growth, not a hot-house 
plant. Translations of goody-goody children’s stories, or 
histories of India, dialogues on agriculture, Robinson Crusoe, 
and the like, though useful for schoolboys, do not form a 
national literature; no Tekch&nd Thakur appears yet to have 
arisen in Gujarat. To show how little the language has 
changed since it was first put upon paper, I give a short piece 
rom Narsingh Mehta, the earliest poet, and an extract from 
a modern Gujarati newspaper. 

Narsingh's poem is as follows :— 


x xfrre twt tw 11 

irhris XT* wl« 
wn; n 

fha wrf 11 

wrr .tvrnf n 
xftwrf II 

vfa xfhjftir xr xrtfTT ^rrwt 11 

*nr *nsfr tpi rrmflr wxsft 11 o» 
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“ Recite, 0 parrot, by leave of Ram, may Sita the virtuous beach thee, 
Beside thee having built a cage, cause thee to mutter ‘Ram’ with 
thy mouth. 

Parrot, for thee I weave green bamboos ; 

Of them I am making, parrot, a cage—I join jewels and diamonds. 
Parrot, for thee what food shall I cook ? 

On pieces of sugar I shall sprinkle ghee. 

Thou of yellow wing, white foot, black neck, 

Worship the lord of Narsai (Narsingh), trolling a pleasant 8ong. ,, 1 

From the Gujarat Sk&ldpatra, for March, 1863 : — 

war TO> TOTT* 

totcto wit ttow ’ft totto^t tottor tjtt *fr 

TOT* tpjr TO TO^ft TRFSTT ut TOfTTO TO^f TOVt i| % 

t*rteTOT totot ?$. 

1? TOTT^t TOT TOTr *T TOTO TOZRtyTO TOTOTTr ^ITOTOI TOtST 

tot* TOt tor TOSTOTOcrnft nft fvbft tototot wtot TOTOtrot tott* 

TO?t TOT^ WTO 'TO TOR f^TOTO^Tt TOT vbfiV. 

“ It is less than three quarters of a century since the Fire-carriage, or 
railway, began to run. In this interval its use has been so extended that 
these carriages now run in most parts of England. In this short time 
these carriages have begun to run in several parts of this country also. 
In a few years, when the trains run from Calcutta to this place or to 
Bombay, we shall be able to go to Calcutta in three or four days.” 2 

Of the other languages it cannot be said in strictness that 
they have any literature, if by that word we mean written 
works. ^In most Aryan countries in India there has existed 
from the earliest times a large body of unwritten poetry. 
These ballads or rhapsodies are still sung by the Bhats and 
Charans, two classes corresponding somewhat to our European 
bards, and the antiquity of some of the ballads still current is 
admitted to be great. The poems of Chand, to which I so 
often refer, are nothing more than a collection of these ballads; 

1 Shapurji Edalji's Gujarati Dictionary, pref., p. xiy. 

2 lb., p. xix. 
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stated to be for tho most part an 
e writings of Hindi poets, such as 
ers, and consequently the language 
to be observed that in all Western 
imber of ballads, snatches of songs, 
try current, which if it could be 


a collection probably made by the poet himself, when in his old 
age he bethought him of the gallant master whom, he had so 
long served, and who had died in the flower of his manhood in 
that last sad battle before Delhi. Throughout all the uuuunj 
of the Rajputs, far down to the mouths of the Indus and the 
confines of Biluchistan, the Indian bards wandered singing, 
and a considerable quantity of their po#ms still lives in the 
mouths of the people, and has in these latter times been 
printed. This, as far as I know, is all that Sindh can show 
of ancient literature. And the case is not far different in the 
Panjab. In that province the language is still very closely 
connected with various forms of western Hindi. Though 
Nanak, the great religious reformer of the Panjab and founder 
of the Sikh creed, is generally pointed to as the earliest author 
in the language, yet few writings of his are extan^ and in the 
great collection called the Granth, made by Arjun Mai, one 
of his disciples, in the sixteenth century, there is nothing 
distinctly Panjabi. It is stated to be for th 
anthology culled from the writings of Hindi 
Kabir, JTamadev, and others, and 
is pure old Hindi. It 

India there is a large number of ballads, snatches 
and other unwritten poetry current, which if it 
collected would form a considerable body of curious ancient 
literature. One circumstance, however, detracts much from the 
value of collections of this sort, namely, that the genuine old 
language, with its archaic or provincial expressions, is seldom 
to be found intact. The reciters of these poems habitually 
changed the words they recited, substituting for the ancient 
forms which they no longer understood modern words of similar 
meaning, so that we are continually being disappointed in our 
hope of picking up transitional fifteenth century phases 
language which undoubtedly did exist in these poems 
original state. Even in written works this has taken pi<*uw 
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Bomo extent. I am informed by Babu Rajendralal Mittra, a 
very high authority in such matters, that the printed editions 
of the Chaitanya Charan&mrita, and similar early Bengali 
works now to be procured in Calcutta, have been so altered 
and modernized as no longer to present any trustworthy picture 
of the genuine language of the poem. I also notice that in 
some extracts from a pseudo-Chand printed recently in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, the language is very much 
more modern than that of the authentic MSS. of the poem which 
I have seen. Thus, as an example, it may be noted that some 
twenty or thirty lines end with the word ^ “is.” The real 
Chand never uses H; it had apparently not come into existence 
in his time. With him the substantive verb is almost always 
left to be inferred, and when expressed is generally indicated 
by the old Prakrit form from whereas is merely 

an inversion of Wff from through a form whence 

also the Marathi . But the mischief is not confined to the 
substitution of modern synonyms for archaic words; often the 
archaic word not being understood, a current word of nearly 
similar sound has been substituted for it, thus altering the 
whole meaning of the sentence. Still, in spite of these draw¬ 
backs, there is much to be learnt from these rustic songs and 
plays,^and good seryice has been done by the Rev. J. Robson, 
of Ajmer, in lithographing four or five of the Khiyals or plays 
which are frequently performed in Marwar. The Marwari 
dialect is faithfully represented in these interesting works, in 
which many a word of Chand is retained which it would 
perhaps be impossible to find elsewhere. 

This rapid and imperfect sketch of the present available 
literature of our seven languages will show that religious poetry 
constituted the bulk, if not the whole, of it till the influence 

1 I have not read all through Chand, but I believe I ha ve read as much as, or more 
of hi3 poem than any living Englishman, and in all that I have read I have never yet 
come across . 
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of European ideas began to be felt, and that qince that time 
a copious literature has come into existence, of which much is 
mere ephemeral trash, obscene, pointless, and utterly con- 
/ temptible, but which has already produced some few works 
^worthy to live, and will doubtless in time produce more. 
^Bengali is decidedly in advance of the others, next come Hindi 
and Marathi, then Gujarati and Oriya, last of all Panjabi and 
Sindhi; the former of which will probably not be cultivated as 
a literary language, being superseded by Hindi in its Arabicized 
form of TJrdu. ** 

// 

§ 29. The extent of country over which each of these lan¬ 
guages is spoken is so large, and there has been so little communi¬ 
cation between one province and another until comparatively 
recent times, that it is not surprising that dialects should abound; 
indeed, I have often been disposed to wonder that there are not 
more/' Hindi is 3poken over 248,000 square miles. In its 
extreme eastern part, the district of Puraniya (Purneah), there 
is great confusion of speech. On the banks of the Mahananda 
river both Bengali and Hindi are spoken, and both equally 
badly. The Bengali of the Surjapur Pargana is quite unin¬ 
telligible to a native of any other part of Bengal or Hindustan. 
In the central part of the district Bengali forms are very rarely 
heard; dekhis, kahis, for the pure Hindi dchhd , kaha; and chi e, 
“ is,” for hai, are the most marked peculiarities. Crossing the 
Kusi river, and going westwards, we come into the region of 
Mithila, the modern Tirhut, where the language is purely Hindi 
in type, though in many of its phonetic details it leans towards 
Bengali. On the south side of the Ganges, in Bhagulpur, 
Munger (Monghyr), and Gay&, the dialect is called Magadh, 
from the old name of the country. Adjoining the Maithil and 
Magadh, and stretching from the Himalayas to the outlying 
spurs of the Yindhya, is the Bhojpuri dialect, so strongly 
marked with features of striking individuality as to be almost 
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■worthy to be called a separate language, and retaining many 
fine old Aryan forms which have dropped out of classical 
Hindi. 1 

When we get beyond the Bhojpuri area, about Benares, we 
come into Central Hindustan, and from Benares to Delhi the? 
dialectic differences are not so very great as to call for specia'. 
remark. It is true that there are many diversities in the words, 
and occasionally also in the inflectional forms used in various 
parts of this wide tract, but there is no very striking divergence: 
from the central type. To the south, however, in the vast: 
regions of Rajputana, strongly marked dialectic peculiarities 
again meet us, and there is a large number of provincial forms) 
of speech. The Marwari, which I have alluded to before] 
merges gradually into Gujarati, which is conterminous with it on 
the south, in such forms as the infinitive in ^ — Tl’TT H. f 

but G.), and the form of the future in as Vtlft 

“shall be,” G. ftij (*rfwf?T). It still retains the ancient 
genitive signs TV> and many other distinctive marks. 
Some of the Rajput dialects again exhibit a tendency to ap¬ 
proach to Marathi, and others more to the west modulate 
gradually into Panjabi and Sindhi. 

^Panjabi is spoken halfway through the country between the 
Satlaj and JamnA It is impossible to say where it begins. In 
those regions it is generally observable that if you address a 
man in Hindi, he answers you in Panjabi, and vice versa , both 
languages being spoken with equal fluency and equal incorrect¬ 
ness, just as an Alsatian speaks French and German, both 
equally badly. Throughout the Panjab and Sindh the most 
important tribe in point of numbers is that of the Jats, who 
under the name of Jats also spread far into Rajputana and the 
Doab. Panjabi, Sindhi, and Western Hindi, regarded as the 
mother-tongue of this great race, appear to us as almost one 

1 I have contributed a sketch of this dialect to the Royal Asiatic Society. It will 
he found in vol. iii. (new series), p. 483, of their Journal. 
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language, with a regular series of modifications extending in 
raves from the Persian Gulf, up the Indus, across the five 
: rivers, and far on into the deserts of the Rajputs. Thus, the 
■ iresent participle in Hindi ends in ta , in Eastern Panjabi this 
: s softened to d&, with an n inserted when the root ends with a 
■vowel, thus kardd , “doing,” but Jch&nda, “eating.” As we get 
further into the country going westwards and southwards about 
nShahpur and Jhang, we find this. n always used, even after 
leases ending in a consonant; thus, mdrenda, “beating.” When, 
Jiowever, we get right down into Sindh, the form in nd& has 
^become the regular classical termination in universal use, and is 
fortified by a long vowel; thus, m&rtndo, “ beating,” which 
takes u's back to the Prakrit marento and Sanskrit m&rciyant. 1 
j There are so many dialects in Panjabi that it is impossible to 
enumerate them. In every district, nay, in every parganah, a 
difference is perceptible; and on arriving in a new station, the 
English official almost always finds himself confronted with a 
new local “ boli,” by which term I mean to imply a distinction 
something less than that conveyed by the word “dialect.” 2 
The general features are the same throughout; but there is 
a twang, a dozen or so of inflections, several scores of words, 
quite peculiar to that one place, and not understood out of it. 
In fact, in all the parts of India with which I am personally 
acquainted I have noticed something of^the same peculiarity, 
namely, that the words which the peasant uses to express the 
objects around him, the different descriptions of cattle, tools, 
seeds, grasses, crops, diseases of crops, grain in various stages, 

1 Conclusively proving that the form of the present tense in Hindi is not derived 
from that of the agent in Sanskrit, as some say; though H. kartd , “doing,” is the 
same word in form as Skr. kartd, “ a doer,” yet it is derived from a Prakrit form 
karanto (Skr. kurvan ). 

2 We lack in English a word to express this sort of distinction. The Germans* 
have a useful word, “ mundart,” which exactly conveys the idea I wish to express in 
the text. 
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soils, waters, weathers, and the like, differ in every district I go 
to. Going from Gujrat to Jhelam, and from Jhelam to Rawal 
Pindi, the whole of the ryot’s surroundings change their names 
completely twice over. Perhaps the only exception is the 
plough, which I only know by two names,— hal in Upper 
India, and n&ngal in Bengal and Orissa. The cow may be 
perhaps cited as another exception, and in truth gau and gai 
would perhaps be understood in most places, and the generic 
term goru for cattle in a good many—but the peasant is not 
content with this. His cow is red, or dun, or grey, or white, 
or fertile, or barren, or has had one calf or two, dr is milch or 
dry, or has its horns bent forwards or backwards, or straight, 
or of uneven length, and each of these peculiarities has a name, 
and that name is used, to the exclusion of the generic term 
“cow,” and differs in every district; so that to the superficial 
observer, or perhaps even to a careful student who judged 
from this class of words, there would at first sight appear to 
be more dialects in the language than there really are. Still, 
after making all due allowance for these peculiarities, I am of 
opinion that, owing to the absence of any written standard, our 
brave Panjabi peasants possess a number of bona fide dialects 
which is considerably in excess of that possessed by most 
languages spoken over an equal area of level country in any 
other part of India. ** 

Sindhi, according to Trumpp, has three dialects,—Sirai, 
spoken in Siro, or the north of Sindh ; Vicholai, in Yicholo, 
the middle part of the country; and Lari, in the southern 
districts along the sea-coast. But it is evident from an ex¬ 
amination of the published grammars that this threefold 
division does not exhaust the variations of the language. 
Perhaps it would be more strictly correct to say that the 
numerous dialects fall into three groups. It is impossible that 
in the whole of Lar only one uniform speech should prevail. 
We know, for instance, that in the eastern part of that pro- 
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vinee, towards Thar and Parkar and about the Rinn, the 
dialect called Kachhi begins to be heard. This dialect I am 
uncertain whether to class with Gujarati or Sindhi; as simi¬ 
larly the Uch dialect, on the north of Siro, is by some con¬ 
sidered a dialect of Panjabi, by others of Sindhi. Thus the 
various cognate languages of Aryan India melt into one another 
so imperceptibly that it is a question of much difficulty how to 
define their limits. But it is not only with regard to border 
dialects that there exists a difficulty. In the heart of each 
province the same local variations exist. When we are told 
that “ there ” is expressed in Sindhi by rTRT3?? 

crr&fir> crnff^ 

and cTTSTift, and that these forms mean also 
“ thence/’ what are we to understand ? Is it meant that the 
Sindhis in all parts of Sindh use all these thirteen forms 
indifferently, or that the pronunciation of the language is so 
indistinct that in consequence of its being for the most part 
unwritten a foreign dictionary-maker finds it impossible to 
decide on the exact way of writing the word ? or, thirdly, has 
he grouped together a whole mass of variants drawn from 
different parts of the country ? If we consider the matter a 
little, it will appear improbable that so great a variety of forms 
should be used in one town or district without any distinction 
of meaning, and the abundant diacritical marks which have 
been invented to express slight shades of modulation in sounds, 
forbid the supposition that the author was baffled by the in¬ 
distinct utterances of the people. The third supposition, then, 
forces itself on us as the true one, and the more so when we see 
that so indispensable and hourly-recurring a word as W I M 
exhibits the same redundancy of forms, being written 
and *rn of the last form we are indeed told expressly that it is 
peculiar to Shikarpur, in Northern Sindh. “ Ye ” is written 
«n£f, tiff, and Many other pro- 

nouns and common inflections have also the same multiform 
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character. Judging also from my experience of the Panjab, 
I should think it almost certain that every ten miles in Sindh 
a new dialect or sub-dialect would be met with. * 

Proceeding onward into Gujarat to the south-east, and leaving 
the transitional Kachhi to be affiliated either to Sindhi or 
Gujarati, or half to one, and half to the other, as may be 
finally decided when more is known about it, the same con¬ 
fusion, or rather multiplicity of shades, is found to exist. “ In 
the north-WQjstern parts of Kathiawar it is to some extent 
modified by Sindhi. As we pass to the north and north-east 
of Gujarat, it merges into Yraj, or Marwari, and Hindi. 
Analogous modifications occur on the eastern side of Gujarat. 
On the south a sharper boundary appears to separate it from 
Marathi. In the centre of Gujarat a broad accentuation of 
some vowels prevails. In Southern Gujarat inequalities in 
orthography and in the sounds of some letters, with an influx 
of Persian vocables, has resulted from the residence of the 
Parsis there. In Northern Gujarat there is perceptibly a 
peculiarity in some sounds, such as the in the imperative 
mood. The speech of Vanyas, Brahmans, aboriginal tribes, 
etc., is marked by some peculiarities. The province of Kachh 
has a dialect, sometimes reckoned a distinct language; yet 
Gujarati is there generally understood. Thus the general hue 
of the language shades .off, in different parts of its field. I 
have heard natives-krp it down as a maxim, that in every 
twelve kos there is a variation.” 1 In conformity with the 
saying mentioned in the last sentence, there is a Gujarati 
proverb, “ Every 

twelve kos the language changes as the branches differ on 
trees.” * 

Gujarati does not, however, shade off into Marathi in the 

1 Introduction to Shapurji Edalji's Diet. Dissertation on Gujarati, by Dr. 
Glasgow, p. x. I have taken the liberty of correcting the writer’s grammar in one 
or two instances. 
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same imperceptible way as it does into other languages. On 
the contrary, a native author states, u The Gujarati language 
agrees very closely with the languages of the countries lying 
to the north of it, because the Gujarati people came from the 
north. If a native of Delhi, Ajmer, Marwar, Mewar, Jaypur, 
etc., comes into Gujar&t, the Gujarati people find no difficulty 
in understanding his language. But it is very wonderful that 
when people from countries bordering Gujarat on the south, as 
the Konkan, Maharashtra, etc., come to Gujarat,"the Gujarati 
people do not in the least comprehend what they say; only 
those words which have been imported from the north are 
intelligible to them.” 1 

And yet the Marathas too must have come from the north, 
just as the Gujaratis did. What the author probably means 
is that the inflectional system of Marathi differs so widely 
from that of its cognate languages, and especially so from 
Hindi, as to be quite unintelligible to the simple Gujarati 
peasants, to whose minds the idea of one common Aryan stock 
is not so constantly present as it is to the scholar, and who, 
therefore, are not always on the look out for resemblances. 
This is not to be wondered at when we reflect that even in our 
own country people may be met with who have learnt the 
German language, and know it well, without having been once 
struck by its similarity to their own. 2 

Gujarati is also largely used beyond its own area in the city 
of Bombay as a mercantile language, though in this position, 
as might be expected, it is largely mixed up with foreign 
words, and its grammar has become very corrupt. It is .used 
by the following classes of persons : 

1 or, History of the Gujarati Language , by 
Shastri Vrajlal Kalidas, p. 50 (lithographed, Ahmadabad, 1866). 

2 I met a remarkable, and in other respects intelligent, person once who not only 
had not noticed the similarity of the two languages, but refused even to admit it 
when pointed out to him. It is to be feared there are many such. 
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1. Musulmans from Kachh, among whom are the Mihmans 
and Khwajas (mlgo Khojas), well-known traders; the latter 
of whom are met with in trading towns all over Northern 
India, where, however, they speak IJrdu. 

2. Wohor&s (yulgo Boras), another class of traders. 

3. A few Maratha Musulmans from the Konkan. 

4. The various castes of Grujaratis, Brahmans, Yany as (Banias), 
Rajputs, etc. 

6. Seths and Bhatias, Hindu merchants and bankers from 
Kachh. 

6. Marwaris. 

7. A few Hindu Marathas from the Konkan, 

8. Parsis. 1 

In this fact we see another instance, like that of Hindustani, 
in which the simpler language prevails as a lingua franca over 
the more complicated. Nothing tends to restrict the use and 
currency of a language so much as an intricate grammatical 
construction, while nothing conduces to its wide-spread popu¬ 
larity so much as absence of inflectional forms, gender, case, 
and the like. The language spoken by the greatest number 
of human beings at the present day, the English, is also that 
which is least encumbered with grammar of any sort. 

Marathi has undoubtedly, as I have before remarked, a very 
decided individuality, a type quite its own, arising from its 
comparative isolation for so many centuries. The Vindhya 
range of hills, during those times when India was split up into 
many petty kingdoms, must have acted as an effectual barrier 
to communication with the other Aryan nations. For all that, 
however, it has close links with Gujarati, though the Gujaratis 
fail to perceive them. 

The two great divisions into which Marathi falls are called 
Konkani and Dakhani; the former spoken in the long narrow 

* For the above facts I have to thank Mr. Flynn, of the Bombay High Court. 
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strip of country between the mountains and the sea, tbe latter 
in the high table-land of the Dakhan, or south of India as the 
northern Aryans called it, Central India as we ubiquitous 
English more truly designate it. From the circumstance of 
my personal experience being confined to Northern and Eastern 
India, I have less data for Marathi than any other of the 
languages ; a circumstance the more to be regretted as Marathi 
is a very leading member of the group. As far as I can learn 
from books and private information, the dialectip distribution 
of the language is somewhat on this wise: 

The dialect of the district lying round Puna seems to be con¬ 
sidered the most correct form of the language, as it is generally 
called Deshi, or the language of “the country ” par excellence . 
The Konkani dialect differs not very strikingly from the Deshi, 
and some of its forms are considered as more in harmony with 
the general analogy of the language than those in use in the 
Dakhan. The Konkani peculiarities resemble in a few im¬ 
portant particulars those of the Bengali, and in both cases 
there is reason to suspect that their proximity to the sea and 
the low swampy nature of the country may have had a tendency 
to thicken and debase the pronunciation. Thus, it is said that 
the anuswara is more clearly heard in the Konkan than in the 
Dakhan; just as it plays a more prominent part in Bengali 
than in Hindi; the former prefers long a to short, 11 to 1$, TJ to 

, and retains a final in some terminations where the latter 
rejects it. All these are points in which the Bengali differs in 
precisely the same way from Hindi. 

The city of Rajapur and its neighbourhood offers several 
divergences from both the principal types, and the same is 
observable in the small territory of Wadi. In the southern 
part of the Dakhan, about Sattara, the language again changes, 
and forms which resemble both those in use in the Dakhan and 
those of the Konkan are used convertibly. In Kolhapur there 
is much Canarese (Karnataka) spoken, and the Marathi of the 
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neighbourhood naturally becomes impure and incorrect from 
the admixture of this foreign idiom. The native Christians in 
this part of the country also mix up much corrupt Portuguese 
with Marathi. In addition to these disturbing elements, the 
wandering predatory tribes of the Ramusis, Mangs, Bagwans, 
and others use a patois of their own; some of the words which 
are quoted by my authority 1 are semi-Dra vidian, and others 
seem to be mere gibberish. Of the former class are 
“a village/! Dravidian Hr; “ water,” Dravidian nlru; 

though this latter word is also claimed as Aryan. Of the latter 
are “ eye,” ST<¥*! “ come here,” and the like. 

Passing from the Marathas to their ancient victims the 
Oriyas, a much more homogeneous language is found. In the 
north of Orissa, about the Subarnarekha river and along 
the Hijli coast, and even to within a short distance of Miclnapur 
(Medinipur), a corrupt form of Oriya is spoken, mixed with an 
equally corrupt form of Bengali. Even in this region, however, 
many among the peasants are found who speak pure Oriya, and 
others who speak fairly good Bengali. The position is parallel 
to that which I have noticed as existing in Ludiana and 
Amballa, where Hindi and Panjabi are mixed up, so that one 
is never sure in which of the two languages to address any 
man. From the Subarnarekha all down the coast to Puri the 
ordinary Oriya is spoken with hardly any perceptible differences. 
The people of the hill-states, however, speak with a clear dis¬ 
tinct utterance which contrasts pleasingly with the low mut¬ 
tering and indistinct articulation of the residents of the plains. 
It is said by the Oriyas themselves that the language is spoken 
in its greatest purity in the hill-state of Gunisar, the birthplace 
of the first national poet, Upendra Bhanj. As, however, 
Gumsar is very far to the south, closely adjoining areas peopled 
by Dravidians and Kols, this assertion seems rather doubtful. 
I notice no difference between the speech of those who live in 


1 “Report on Kolhapur,” by Major Graham. Bombay Records, No. viii., new series. 
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Balasore and those who come from the extreme south of Puri 
or Cuttack; nor do the natives of the province seem able to 
point out any such differences, though the Balasore people say 
that they of Cuttack and Puri laugh at them as imperfect 
speakers. This may arise from the extraordinary and alto¬ 
gether unparalleled slovenliness of utterance in vogue here. 
A native of Balasore will not open his mouth or speak clearly 
and distinctly; a dull hoarse rumbling is all he is capable of. 
Some few Bengali forms have been naturalized here, as, for 
instance, km = “ what,” for keono or kono ; korite hebo = “ it 
must be done,” for koribdku hebo , where the real Oriya form is 
so much longer and more unwieldy than the Bengali, that the 
people have readily thrown it aside for the shorter and simpler 
expression. 

Finally, with regard to Bengal itself, there is much difficulty 
in making any accurate statement. The crowd of dialectic 
forms which occurs on all sides is absolutely bewildering. It 
may be said that, apart from the Calcutta standard of the 
language in use among educated persons, there exists among 
the peasantry of the various parts of the province no common 
standard at all. A peasant of Tipperah or Sylhet would 
probably be quite as unintelligible to a resident of Murshidabad 
as he would to a Maratha or a Sindhi* The language commonly 
spoken in Central Bengal or Rarh (T7? TTJf) may be taken 
as the truest type, and the rest may be classed under the 
general heads of Eastern, Northern, and Southern Bengali. 
The former of these is spoken over a wide area, and as we 
saw in Gujarat, so also here, every twelve kos a difference is 
noticeable. The principal feature is the substitution of h for s 
and of s for chh. Thus, suniy&chM, “ I heard,” becomes hunisi . 
In Northern Bengal corruptions just as great, though of a 
different kind, occur, and the same may be said of Southern 
Bengal. No one, however, has yet taken the trouble to make 
a collection of the local forms in use in the various districts, 
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and till this is done all that can be said is, that very numerous 
divergences exist, and several striking local peculiarities are 
known to be current, concerning which we await further in¬ 
formation, Even in Calcutta till quite recent times people 
spoke in twenty different ways, and no one was sure which was 
the correct way. 

On reviewing the whole question of Indian dialects, several 
important points attract attention. The first is, that as each 
of the seven , languages, except Oriya, possesses many dialects, 
and as none of them until recent times and the rise of literature 
had any central type or standard, each one of the dialects into 
which it is divided has as much right as any of the others to 
be considered a genuine Aryan form of speech, and any one of 
them might have been chosen, as one of them actually was, as 
the basis on which to found the central type. Further, as some 
of the dialects spoken on the frontier between two languages 
partake almost equally of the characteristics of both, so that 
the various languages melt gradually one into another, without 
any of that harshness or confusion which marks those countries 
where two heterogeneous languages come into contact, we 
are justified in pointing to a time when there was no such 
distinct demarcation between the various languages as we see at 
present. We thus can raise for ourselves a picture of a bygone 
age, in which all the Aryans of India spoke what may be fairly 
called one language, though in many diverse forms, 7 roW&v 
ovofiaTcov fiop(f) 7 ) jula; and can see that the so-called seven 
languages of modern India have arisen from a process of 
crystallization, so to speak, the atoms consisting of the various 
dialects having been attracted to and grouped themselves 
round seven principal points or heads. The intrinsic and 
essential unity of the whole Aryan family in India thus 
becomes a natural result of the researches of philology, as it 
does of those of history. 

Secondly, inasmuch as until the rise of literature no one of 
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these numerous dialects had the pre-eminence over any of the 
others, we must not be contented with taking for the basis of our 
researches or arguments merely such words and forms as are to 
be found in the literary dialect of each language, because every 
one of the spoken dialects is presumably of equal antiquity 
and equal authority with the one written dialect. There is thus 
a most important and most valuable task waiting for hands 
to perform it. In every part of Aryan India there are now 
highly-educated English officials, who take a real and earnest 
interest in the people over whom they rule; it would be an 
easy and to many, it is hoped, a pleasing task to collect the 
words and forms current in their neighbourhood. The pages 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are always 
open to contributions of this kind, and have already received 
many such; but many more remain to be done: will not those 
who can save these rare and curious words from perishing 
rouse themselves to do so ere it be too late P Before the 
spread of education local dialects are already beginning to die 
out, and will doubtless disappear more and more rapidly as 
time goes on, taking with them into an oblivion whence they 
cannot be recovered, words which might throw invaluable light 
upon dark places in the history of the development of the lan¬ 
guage to which they belong. * 

§ 30. The whole of these languages, including all their varied 
dialectic forms, exhibit at every turn marks of a common 
origin, and the changes and developments—I cannot call them 
corruptions—which they have undergone are all irr the same 
direction, though in different degrees. There is hardly any 
special peculiarity in any one of them of which traces may not 
be found in a greater or less degree in all or most of the others. 
As regards mutual intelligibility, which has been proposed as 
the test whereby to distinguish languages from dialects, there 
is much divergence. An Oriya can generally understand what 
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is said to him in Bengali, and many Bengalis, for political 
purposes, insist upon regarding Oriya as merely a dialect of 
their language. A Bengali peasant from the south of Bengal 
would understand much, if not all, that was spoken in Oriya, 
but a native of Northern or Eastern Bengal would not. Again, 
in Pumeah, on the frontier between Bengal and Hindustan, 
the two peoples did not appear to understand each other 
readily; though they managed to communicate with each 
other, it was more because every man spoke both languages, 
and was quite aware that they were two distinct languages: 
indeed, the difference between the two was better appreciated 
than the similarity, as is often the case on such linguistic 
frontiers. 

* Panjabis for the most part understand Hindi readily, and 
very quickly learn to speak it correctly, abandoning the pecu¬ 
liarities of their own language as mere dialectic vagaries. The 
Hindustanis, from their superior cultivation, take high tone 
with the simple Panjabis, and laugh them out of their pronun¬ 
ciation and local forms, insisting, as do certain Bengalis with 
regard to Orissa, that these latter are mere vulgarisms, to be 
shunned by correct speakers. Of course in the wilder parts 
of the Panjab Hindi is not well understood, and in the very 
wildest not at all. ^ 

With regard to Sindhi, the reverse is the case; while it is 
fairly intelligible to the wild wandering Jat and Gujar tribes 
of the desert, and to the southern Panjabis generally, it is quite 
unintelligible to the more settled and cultivated population. 
I have khown a Sindhi come to my court at Gujrat, in the 
northern part of the Chaj Doab, lying between the Chenab and 
Jhelam rivers, and not a single person could make out what he 
said; we even sent for a man celebrated for his knowledge of 
Panjabi and its dialects, but he could do no more than tell us 
that the language the stranger spoke was Sindhi, he could not 
understand it; and I strongly suspected at the time that he 
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only found this out from the word u Smdhi ” which the man 
uttered repeatedly. 

Sindhi is stated to be intelligible to natives of Gujarat, and 
in Kachh both languages are spoken. I have already quoted a 
remark from a native of Gujrat as to the difficulty his country¬ 
men experience in understanding Marathas, In Southern 
Kajputana the three languages, Hindi as well as the two last 
mentioned, are mixed up ; even there, however, Marathi is 
regarded as a distinct and only partly intelligible language. 

Oriya is separated from Marathi by a long tract of wild hilly 
country, peopled by non-Aryan races. For fifty years, how¬ 
ever, Orissa was under the sway of the Bhonslas of Nagpur, and 
even after seventy years of British rule the country still bears 
traces of their rapacity and oppression. 1 From all that I can 
learn of the traditions of those times, the two peoples found no 
difficulty in communicating with one another. Of course the 
Oriyas had to learn the language of their conquerors, and a few 
Marathi words have thus passed into their language; in the 
present day, however, they are widely sundered, and it is 
probable that if they came into contact, they would find it 
quite impossible to carry on any sustained conversation. 

Although somewhat has been already said about the dates 
of the earliest Written works in the modern languages, yet 
it is advisable, in order to make the general review of this 
group of languages more complete, to discuss the question of 
their chronological sequence more at large. In working out 
problems of Indian etymology, sufficient attention is not paid 
to the historical elements of the calculation. Especially is this 

1 It must be mentioned, however, in fairness to the Jlhonslas, that they were very 
active in public works. Their tanks, roads, bridges, and dykes ore still in existence, 
and were constructed on a princely scale, though, as they were not hampered with 
any scruples about paying their work-people, it was as easy for them to execute 
lordly designs as it is for the Khedive of Egypt in the present day. This little 
point should be remembered by those who reproach the English for the inferiority of 
their public works. Whatever we do is paid for. 
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the case in the works of European scholars, who, being generally 
better versed in Sanskrit than in the modern languages, are apt 
to attribute too much influence to the former and to write as if 
they thought that it was still a living and well-known tongue. 
Now without going into the question of how long Sanskrit 
remained a spoken language, it may be assumed as a fact, 
accepted by most scholars, that it certainly ceased to be a 
vernacular in the sixth century b.c., and remained as the lan¬ 
guage of reljgion and literature only. From that time the 
Aryan people of India spoke popular dialects called Prakrits. 
It is from these latter therefore, and not directly from Sanskrit, 
that the modern languages derive the most ancient and dis¬ 
tinctly national and genuine portion of their words and gram¬ 
matical inflections.' * 

The point which concerns us more particularly is not the rise 
and fall of either Sanskrit or the Prakrits, but that of the rise 
of the modem Indian vernaculars. It may be as well here to 
repeat that the presence in any language of words in their pure 
Sanskrit form is not a proof that those words have remained in 
that language from the beginning and come down the stream 
of time unchanged; some few words may have done so, but 
they are very few. On the contrary, a pure Sanskrit or 
Tatsama word is almost certainly one which has been intro¬ 
duced into the language in modern times by learned men. 
When did the modern languages cease to be Prakrits, and 
assume something like their present form ? which of them first 
definitely assumed that shape which, with few modifications, 
has lasted to the present day ? To answer these most interesting 
questions it will be necessary first to ascertain what stages of 
speech are ancient and what modern, to state which is that 
particular point of development which may be considered 

1 Those who wish to see the whole argument clearly drawn out and explained in 
a lucid and readable form are recommended to refer to the second volume of Dr. 
Muir’s Sanskrit Texts , than which nothing can well be more full and complete. '/ 
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homogeneous with all subsequent stages, and heterogeneous 
as regards all past stages. A few illustrations from modern 


European tongues will help in this inquiry. 

The Romance languages, Italian, Spanish, French, Provencal, 
Portuguese, and others, are derived principally from the Latin 
by the process of gradually wearing away and confusing the 
terminations of verbs and nouns till they no longer sufficed to 
distinguish cases and tenses. Then by degrees additional words 
had to be introduced to mark these distinctions, and thus grew 
up the modem analytical method of construction. In Latin, 
mons, mantis, monti, montem, monte, are words in which the 
original idea mon — mountain is modified by the terminations 
s (for is), tis, ti, tern, te, in such a way that they suffice of them¬ 
selves to indicate the relation which the idea involved in the 
word bears to the rest of the sentence. To make this idea 
clearer it had become customary in Latin to prefix certain 
particles, called prepositions, to the noun in those cases where 
the verb or noun which had relation to the idea of the object 
did not express the action sufficiently by itself. Thus, in video 
montem, “ I see the mountain,” the verb video suffices to express 
fully the action which takes place ; but in eo ad montem, “ I go 
to the mountain,” the verb “ I go ” does not so suffice. A man 
may go up a mountain, or down it, to it, from it, or round it; 
hence the preposition is necessary to show what sort of going is 
intended with reference to the mountain; ad, tram, cimm,—to, 


across, round, all modify the primary idea in different ways. 
In the prime and noonday of Roman speech the synthetical 
sentiment, or tendency to put together leading words and their 
subsidiary particles, was so strong that it was customary to 
prefix the preposition to the verb, and incorporate it with it; 
accordingly they said adeo, transeo, circumeo montem, in pre¬ 
ference to eo, ad, etc. In Sanskrit this tendency is so powerful 
that the prepositions are almost always used in this way, and so 
also to a great extent in Greek. In later times, however, all 
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the terminations noted above became abraded, and for all of 
them, including even the nominative, the one form monte was 
substituted in Italian. Then came in the more extended use 
of the prepositions, which were now necessary in every case to 
distinguish the relation, and the noun was modified accordingly, 
del monte (de illo monte), al monte (ad ilium montem ), sul monte 
{super ilium montem ), dal monte (de ab illo monte), and so on. 
This process did not of course take place all at once. The first 
step was to confuse the Latin terminations. A Roman of the 
time of Augustus would say ad montem with the accusative, but 
a monte wiCh the ablative, case. His descendants in the fifth 
century have left behind charters and other documents in 
which ab montem , ad die , and the like occur. 1 In the case of 
verbs also the distinctive tense endings being confused and 
worn away, a more constant use of the personal pronoun 
became necessary, as well as a recourse to the verbs to have and 
to be , in order to make the exact meaning clear and unmistak¬ 
able. Without wasting more time on these well-known matters, 
it will be seen that synthesis, or putting together, is the key¬ 
note of the ancient languages, as analysis, or dissolving, is of 
the moderns. When, therefore, we get to that point in the 
development of languages where the analytical system is fairly 
established and in full working order, and wdience all traces of 
synthesis have either disappeared or become subordinate and 
casual instead of universal and regular, we may take that point 
as the commencement of the modern language. Thus, though 
the language of iElfred is our true old English speech, yet it is 
ancient English still veiy largely synthetical. Modern English 
strictly speaking begins about 1265, when the Normans had 
become thoroughly amalgamated with the Saxons and Angles, 


1 “ Ab hodiernum die, absque uUo dolo aufc vim, ad die presente, ante valneo et orto 
(balneum et hortum) contra hoste barbaro, cum omnes res ad se pertinentes,” are a 
few more instances which I take from no more recondite source than Lewis’s 
Romance Languages , who quotes them from Raynouard. 
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and ceased to use their own French as a language apart from 
the Low-Dutch of the masses. Modern French begins a little 
earlier, about the end of the tenth century, when the rise of the 
dynasty of Hugh Capet, himself ignorant of Latin, and the 
extinction of the Frankish Earlings with their Teutonic speech, 
led to the general use of the Eomance Langue d’oil, even 
among the higher classes. 1 If we now turn to the parallel 
group of languages which in distant India was developing 
itself at the same time and under the impulse of precisely the 
same instincts as those which prevailed in Europe, we shall find 
the coincidence in point of time fairly maintained. 

Chand, the earliest writer, though he mangles his words with 
more than poetic licence, may still be adduced as the best 
evidence we have of the state of the language in his own 
times, the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Chand’s poems are in the same stage of linguistic 
development as those of his contemporaries, the trovatori, 
troubadours, and trouvSres of Europe. The old synthetical 
structure has been broken up and thrown into confusion, but 
not quite lost, while the modern auxiliary verbs and pre¬ 
positions are hardly fully established in their stead. This gives 
an air of great confusion to the language, especially in the 
Indian poet, who is particularly fond of stringing together long 
lines of words without inflections of any sort, and leaving the 
reader to find out what relation they bear to each other. 

Thus, in the second line of the poem occurs the phrase, 

cm 

literally, “ Wickedness quality stands lord wicked burning.” 
Here the pure Sanskrit fHFfa which the poet has dragged in 
to show his learning, is the only inflected word in the sentence, 
and the reader may supply the connecting links as he pleases. 

1 Modem High-Dutch, or, as we call it, German, is of much later birth, but we 
cannot here enter into this question. 
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Probably the poet means, “ The quality of wickedness stands 
(i.e. is put a stop to) by the lord burning up the wicked.” 

Again, 

tm *f*fa*n% ii 

SfriTT W II 

^ II 1 

Os. 

'mt't'ti *N qreraft ii 


Here the poet is perhaps under the impression that he is 
writing Sanskrit, of his knowledge of which he has been 
boasting a few lines before ; and he certainly has collected a 
good number of Sanskrit inflections; thus, the first line* 
“ When the month of spring falls (i.e, ceases),” is pure 
Sanskrit, but the next line is nothing, neither Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
nor Hindi, “The koil chirping mango forest make (or making),” 
may be either singular or plural for all the indication 
given by its form; and as to beyond the fact that it is 

connected evidently with the root “to make,” nothing can 
be predicated of it one way or the other. The third line means, 
“ Sheltered from the sun by the bamboos ”; WT may be a 
hundred things, probably here it is put in, as it is in so many 
other places, merely to complete the metre, and may be vaguely 
translated “good ” or “best.” We must not try to get too 
accurate a meaning out of lines which were never meant to be 
subjected to the microscope of science. is like and 

conveys a general idea of being preserved or sheltered. In the 
fourth line perhaps, dropping the which is stuck in 

to eke out the line, shows us the transition from the Sanskrit 
neuter ending WfW? which gradually superseded all other 
terminations, to the universal Hindi plural termination 
and for all genders, the nasal being here written as 

anuswara. The concluding words of the line again are pure 


1 i.e . raH'ham, ^ always in MSS. 
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Sanskrit. This use, however, of Sanskrit inflections is confined 
to the introductory rhapsodies; in the historical portion of the 
poem such forms occur very rarely, if at all. But throughout 
the long poem there is very little sense of the exact meaning 
of Sanskrit or Prakrit verbal forms; those few forms that are 
used are purely modern. They are distinctly Hindi, not 
Prakrit. The present is expressed by the participle, as 
“streaking,” S?tHrf “shining,” etc. The past tense is not a 
corruption of a Prakrit form of any of the Sanskrit preterites, 
but the past participle; m., f., pi. m., pb £> 

“ was,” or “ stuck,” and others. The most 

frequent method of expressing a verb, however, is to put the 
indefinite participle in ^ for all tenses and moods indiscrimin¬ 
ately, Tit “ Having heard it, the king 

prepared inestimable gifts.” 

The future has not yet quite fixed itself, and is often ex¬ 
pressed by tbe indefinite present of later times; as 5flET WTIJ TtB 
■qrn?. “As he shall think, so he shall obtain,” i.e . “Whatever he 
shall wish for he shall have.” Postpositions are occasionally 
used to indicate cases of nouns, though their use was apparently 
not quite settled, as they are sometimes used as true case-signs, 
and sometimes as prepositions governing the case. Of the 
first-named usage, which is chronologically the last, the fol¬ 
lowing are examples: 

*t£ ^ 11 

They poured a thousand water-pots upon Siva. 

«Tft II 

Seeing the king sitting in sleep. 

*rtfx;*T ft 11 


To all the women fear arose. 
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There sprung from his family. 


TTT TT3T*T ff 1 || 

The king travels with kings. 


Of the second, which is chronologically the earlier of the 
two, the instances are much more rare, and are chiefly confined 
to such phrases as “ in (the midst) of it,” and the 

like. 

It is evident from an examination of the poem that the 
Hindi language, regarded as a modem and analytical form of 
speech, had just begun to be formed, and was in its first 
infancy; perhaps in about the second or third generation pre¬ 
vious to Chand it had been still mainly synthetical. 

^ We may therefore fix upon the eleventh century, or about 
one hundred years before Chand, as the epoch of the rise of 
Hindi, or the principal modern language of the group. At 
the same time with Hindi, Gujarati and Panjabi, neither of 
which were yet separated from it, took their rise. '/ 

Turning next to the eastern languages, Bengali and Oriya, 
there exists in the present day an active controversy between 
the literary heads of the two provinces. The Bengalis assert 
that Oriya is merely a dialect of Bengali, and has no claim to 
be considered an independent language, and they mix up with 
this assertion a second to the effect that if it is not it ought to 
be, mainly because they wish it was, and secondarily because 
the population of Orissa is so small as compared with that of 
Bengal that thej r think it useless to keep up a separate lan¬ 
guage and written character for so small a province. They 
further urge that the maintenance of a separate language 
prevents the Oriyas from learning Bengali and profiting by 
the vast stores of valuable literature which they consider the 
latter to contain. Much of this chain of arguments is purely 
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political, and may therefore be very briefly dismissed by the 
following remarks. If Oriya is to be suppressed because it is 
only spoken by a few millions of people, it might also be urged 
that Dutch, or Danish, or Portuguese, should be obliterated 
also. Basque should also be stamped out, and the same argu¬ 
ment would apply to Romaic or Modem Greek, and would 
justify the Russians in trying to eradicate Polish or the 
Austrians in annihilating Czech. But when the case of Oriya 
comes to be considered, it must be remembered that it is spoken 
not only by five millions in the settled and civilized districts 
of the sea-coast, but by an uncounted and widely dispersed 
mass of wild tribes in the vast tract of mountains which covers 
hundreds of miles inland, and extends as far west as Nagpore 
and as far south as Telingana. In these regions it is rapidly 
supplanting the old non-Aryan dialects; and .from its having 
absorbed into itself much of tbe non-Aryan element, it affords 
a far better medium of civilization than Bengali. Moreover, 
it is far beyond the power of the handful of English and 
Bengalis settled in Orissa to stamp out the mother-tongue of 
all these millions, and it may be added that any forcible 
measures of repression would be entirely foreign and repugnant 
to the spirit of our policy. The result of teaching Bengali in 
our schools, to the exclusion of the local vernacular, would only 
be that the small proportion of Oriya boys who attend those 
schools would know the former in addition to the latter, that 
they would learn to despise their mother-tongue, and that a 
gap would be created between the mass of the peasantry and 
the small body of educated persons. This result is just what 
the Bengali would consider proper: from the earliest times in 
India there has been a chasm, studiously kept open and widened 
by every effort, between the higher and educated classes and 
the lower and uneducated,—“ this people that knoweth not the 
law is accursed.” Bengalis would like to maintain this, because 
it throws all influence into their hands, and delivers the 
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wretched peasant, bound hand and foot by the chains of igno¬ 
rance, into the power of his oppressors. If we wish to see this 
huge seething mass of ignorance, vice, and superstition per¬ 
meated by the light of truth and knowledge, we are bound to 
fight tooth and nail against the Bengali theory, and, by 
upholding the speech of the land-folk and helping them to 
purify and improve it, to render it impossible for interested 
persons to establish any barrier between the free intercourse 
of all classes of society. Philology in this case has a vital and 
practical importance. Looked at from the purely linguistic 
side there is no doubt that Oriya has ample proof of its indi¬ 
viduality. The poems of Bpendro Bhanj and his contem¬ 
poraries are written in a language which hardly differs in a 
single word or inflection from the vernacular of to-day, and 
every word of which is distinctly intelligible to the meanest 
labourer. These poems, written three hundred years ago, ex¬ 
hibit a perfectly settled modern language, partly analytical and 
partly synthetical, but the analytical element of which has 
been so long in use as to have already undergone modifications 
of a secondary and even tertiary character. It retains un¬ 
changed forms which are older than the oldest Bengali or 
Hindi, and others which can only be compared with Bengali 
forms of three centuries ago, but which have long since died 
out from that language. Bidyapati, the contemporary of 
Upendro, writes, as we have seen, in a language more akin to 
Hindi than to modern Bengali. At a period when Oriya was 
already a fixed and settled language Bengali did not exist; the 
inhabitants of Bengal spoke a vast variety of corrupt forms 
of eastern Hindi. It is not till quite recent times that we 
find anything that can be with propriety called the Bengali 
language*. 

Sindhi and Marathi remain to be placed. For the former 
we have ho data. Of the latter it may be said that its earliest 
poets exhibit a language less advanced in analytical develop- 
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ment than Hindi by about a hundred years, and whic 
fore must yield in point of antiquity to its northern sister 
/7 In chronological sequence, therefore, we may place the 
with its subsidiary forms, Gujarati and Panjabi, first, fixing 
their rise and establishment as modem languages, distinct from 
their previous existence as Prakrits, in the eleventh century. 
Second comes Marathi, which remained a Prakrit till the 
twelfth or even thirteenth century; and third Oriya, which 
must have quite completed its transformation hy the end of the 
fourteenth. Bengali was no separate independent language, 
but a maze of dialects without a distinct national or provincial 
type, till the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth 
century. It was not till the gradual decay of the central 
Muhammadan power of Delhi enabled the provincial governors 
to assume an independent position that Bengali severed itself 
from Hindi and assumed the characteristics which now vindi¬ 
cate for it a right to be considered a separate language. Sindhi 
having very little literature and no fixed system of writing 
remains a mystery. Its rise and development were independent 
of all the other languages, and I cannot determine its place in 
the sequence. // 

It is difficult to prophesy the future of this group, so much 
depends upon political changes which no man can foresee. 
It may, however, with much probability be surmised that 
the immense extension of roads, railways, and other means 
of communication, will result in the extinction of Panjabi and 
the dialects of Rajputana, and the consequent general adoption 
of one uniform language, the Persianized form of Hindi, from 
the Indus to Rajmahal, and from the Himalayas to the Vindhya. 
The language will then be spoken by upwards of one hundred 
millions of human beings; and from its vast extent and conse¬ 
quently preponderating importance, it cannot fail greatly to 
influence its neighbours, Gujarati will probably be! the first 
to be assimilated; in fact, the difference is even now biit slight, 
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and the relation between it and Hindi is similar to that between. 
Icelandic and Norwegian. Gujarati, separated by political cir¬ 
cumstances from the rest of Hindustan proper, bas retained 
archaic words and forms which have died out from the mother- 
speech, but no violent changes would be required to re-assimi- 
late it. Sindhi on the west, Bengali on the east, will resist 
absorption much longer: the former owing to its fundamental 
divergence of type ; the latter by virtue of its high cultivation 
and extensive} literature, though it may be mentioned that 
Hindustani is already much spoken and generally well under¬ 
stood over a great part of Bengal. Oriya and Marathi 
may probably continue to hold their own to a more distant 
time, though in both provinces the number of persons, even 
among the lowest classes, who are acquainted with Urdu is 
already considerable, and is daily increasing. In short, with 
the barriers of provincial isolation thrown down, and the ever 
freer and fuller communication between various parts of the 
country, that clear, simple, graceful, flexible, and all-expressive 
Urdu speech, which is even now the lingua franca of most parts 
of India and the special favourite of the ruling race, because 
closely resembling in its most valuable characteristics their 
own language, seems undoubtedly destined at some future 
period to supplant most, if not all, of the provincial dialects, 
and to give to all Aryan India one homogeneous cultivated 
form of speech,—to be, in fact, the English of the Indian 
world. 
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ON VOWEL CHANGES. 



Vocalism or Races bordering on India.—$ 32. Change of to 
— § 33. Change of ^Sf to — § 34. Retrospective Influence op ^ and 
^ — § 35. Change of ^ to TJ.— § 36. ^ into W*—§ 37. ^ into 
§ 38. ^ into ^3.—§ 39. into ^ and ^\—§ 40. Changes of Quantity 
—Shortening.—§ 41. Lengthening.—§ 42. Guna and Vriddhi.—§ 43. ^ 
and its Changes.—§ 44. Other Vowel Changes.—§ 45. Insertion, or 
Diaeresis.—§ 46. Elision,—§ 47. Vowels in Hiatus. 


§ 31. In order that the examination of the vowel changes 
may he something more than a mere enumeration of facts, it is 
necessary, first, to consider the vowel system of the Sanskrit, 
and, secondly, to specify certain peculiarities of vocalization 
in the forms of speech which surround the present modern 
Aryan area. 

(1.) As contrasted with Greek, Latin, Gothic, and other 
early languages of its own family, Sanskrit is remarkable for 
its preference for the a sound. Thus, Skr. sapfan = hepta, 
scptem, sibnn , septyni , etc.; Skr. agni—ignis, ngnis , ogni, anhus ; 
Skr. aham—ego, ik; Skr. antar--.inter , andar y indir, entos ; and 
many others. The same principle runs through the whole of 
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the inflectional system of the language. This assertion may 
not appear at first sight correct, but it must be remembered 
that in the case of nouns ending in ax 9 d, am , the whole of the 
terminations, except four or five, have a or d for their principal 
vowel, and that this class of nouns constitutes a very large 
majority of those actually in use. The pronouns also exhibit a 
great preponderance of a terminations, and in the verbs the 
endings of the conjugational tenses, especially in the Bhft class, 
which embraces nine-tenths of the verbs in the language, 
display the same tendency. 

In addition to this favourite and predominating a sound, 
there are the other two pure vowels i and u with their re¬ 
spective long vowels i and u, and this trilogy of pure sounds 1 
maintains itself with peculiar constancy. There are none of 
those broken or impure vowels, in which other languages so 
much abound, with the exception of e and o, ai and m ,—the 
two former produced by prefixing a short a to i and u respec¬ 
tively, the two latter by prefixing & to the same. These latter 
vowels, however, are almost entirely restricted in their use to 
derivatives and secondary forms, the dependent or complex 
meaning being thus philosophically brought into harmony with 
the broken or impure vowels. E and o, moreover, are always 
long, and thus preserve the consciousness of their diphthongal 
nature. The Keltic races appear first to have introduced a 
complicated system of broken or impure vowels, and Grimm 
thinks that through their influence a similar tendency grew 
up in the languages of the Teutonic family which lay nearest 
to the Keltic area, as the Anglo-Saxons, Frisians, and Franks. 
The Kelts, however, must have parted company with the 
Aryans at a very early date, and the latter consequently have 
not been affected by their disposition to corrupt the vowel- 

1 “ Wie in der spracke iiberall waltet auch fur den vocalismus trilogie. Aus 
drei vocalen stammen alie iibrigen.”—Grimm, Gesch. d. JDeutsehen Spracke , p. 191 
(274, 1st ed.). 
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sounds. The modem Aryan languages retain many of the 
characteristics, in this respect, of their parent speech, and 
-'their vowels are still, as in ancient times, chiefly pure and 
simple. 

It must, however, be further noted that Sanskrit permitted 
no hiatus, that is, no vowel could follow another without the 
intervention of a consonant; such forms as meus, turn, would 
be foreign to its genius. The principal expedient adopted to 
prevent a hiatus was the hardening or thickening of the first 
of two vowels into its corresponding consonantal utterance, and 
in this manner many forms have been built up. In the spoken 
languages of early India, however, no such delicacy was felt, 
a consonant standing singly in the middle of a word was often 
dropped, and the two vowels thus brought into juxtaposition 
were allowed so to remain without any compunction. Nay, so 
far from feeling this objectionable, the Prakrit poets reject 
consonants to such an extent that their words are often mere 
floating masses of pulp from which all the bones have been 
removed. Thus, pr&krita becomes pdua; subhaga , suhaa; niyoga , 
moo. In some instances the modern languages have retained 
Prakrit forms, but in so doing have kept the vowels quite 
distinct, so that no difficult or complicated vowel-sounds have 
arisen from their amalgamation. The foreigner, therefore, ex¬ 
periences no such difficulty in pronouncing the Indian vowels 
as he does in the French combinations oeu , eui, or the German 
oe> tie, nor are there any instances of two different sets of 
vowels having the same pronunciation as in the English, where 
weak sounds precisely the same as week; meat , beat, as meet , beet; 1 

1 In Old English the distinction was clearly marked. Our fathers from the fifth 
to the twelfth century, and even later, said wac^weak, and weoc—weck, In many 
cases, however, our combination ca ) pronounced as i in machine , is a corruption of 
Old English eo, as georn-yearn, beom-beam, beotung = beating, eorclhe~earth, beost - 
beast, eorl—earl, heorte=heart, etc. To this day our Wessex peasantry in Hampshire 
and Dorsetshire pronounce ea as two syllables, saying neat, beast , weak, and the like. 
See Grimm, Deutsche Qrammatik , vol. i., p. 239, compared with p. 541 (1st ed.). 
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nor are there any instances where the same combination has 
four or five different sounds, as in cough , rough , bough , 
dough , hough, through , pronounced mw/, rw# bow , afo, hock, 
throo . 

(2.) Although, however, the vocalism of the Aryan group 
is singularly pure and simple, yet the area occupied by it in 
the present day is surrounded by peoples whose languages are 
remarkable for the excessive intricacy and difficulty of their 
vowel sounds. In the Chinese and its cognate dialects not 
only are the vowels in themselves complicated, but there exists 
a system of tones like those of music, by virtue of which a 
single vowel may have several distinct methods of utterance, 
and unless the word be pronounced correctly, not only as to 
sound, but also as to tone, the meaning is entirely changed. 1 
As the languages of this group or groups touch the Aryan 
region along a great portion of its northern and eastern 
frontier, it may be suspected that their influence has been felt 
more or less; the more so as many of the races now located in 
the northern and eastern mountain-ranges have been driven out 
of the plains of India by the immigrants. Moreover, the low, 
tangled mass of hills which occupies so large a portion of 
Central India still harbours races of whose origin we know 
little more than that it is not Aryan, and whose vowel-system 
is essentially opposed to that of Sanskrit. Succeeding to these, 
on the south, are the Dravidians, even yet a puzzle to philo¬ 
logists, amongst whom broken, half-uttered, and impure vowels 
are frequent. 

1 I had several proofs of the difficulty of pronouncing these languages when 
travelling in Sikkim, I sat for some hours on a hill-side trying to pronounce the 
words srum deii, or something to that effect, meaning “hot water,” in the Lepcha or 
Lynbu language, I forget which, and had eventually to give up the task in despair. 
Frequently, too, in trying to say some of the few sentences of Bhotia which I knew, 
I found all around me convxdsed with laughter; and on inquiry learnt that hy giving 
the wrong tone to some unlucky monosyllable, I had converted “bread” or “fire” 
into something quite different, and generally very indecent. 
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I am not in a position to point out how far or in what direction 
Aryan vocalism has been influenced by these alien races; but 
that some sort of influence has been at work is almost beyond a 
doubt. It may, however, be conjectured that the pronunciation 
has been affected more than the written language, because the 
latter is always by conscious and intentional efforts kept up to 
some known standard. To one who has spent some years in 
the Panjab or Hindustan, the ordinary pronunciation of the 
Bengalis and Oriyas certainly sounds uncouth and foreign, and 
as these two races are surrounded by and much mixed up with 
non-Aryans, it is probable that the contiguity of the latter will 
eventually be found to have had much to do with this pecu¬ 
liarity. Unfortunately, however, pronunciation is one of those 
things which it is very difficult to express in writing, and we 
are thus deprived of the advantages which might arise from 
the study of this question by European scholars, who have 
access only to printed or written books. The question is there¬ 
fore one which probably will not soon be settled. 

The above remarks will have prepared the reader for the 
assertion that the modern Aryan vowel-system is practically 
identical with that of Sanskrit. There is little more to be done, 
in fact, than to note the few and unimportant changes which 
have taken place, and these are rather individual instances 
than examples of any generally operating laws. Certain pecu¬ 
liarities occur in this or that language, and the tooth of time 
has gnawed here and there at unprotected vowels, but little 
more than this can be said. The Prakrits have mostly wandered 
further from the Sanskrit type than the languages of to-day, 
because these latter, always conscious of the existence of 
Sanskrit and of its position as the parent and type of their 
speech, have in more recent times frequently had recourse to 
their common ancestor, and have corrupted the words resusci¬ 
tated from it in a way peculiar to themselves, and often less 
violent than that adopted by the various forms of Prakrit. 
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§ 32. into X. 1 This change does not occur so frequently 
or in the same way in the modern languages as it does in 
Prakrit or Pali. Of the examples given in Vararuchi (Pr. 
Pr. i. 3), m, pikkam , sivino, vediso , memo, muingo, ingdlo, for Skr. 
is fiat, pahea, svapna, vetasa, vyajana , mridanga y mug dr a, very 
few are found in modern tongues. G. has but also 
and but also and more commonly M. 

ft?oRT^ etc. All the other words, in so far as they are used at 
all in a Tadbhava form, retain the a in all cases. 

The Bhagavati supplies saddhim = sdrdham, picrnwi —piirbam, 
isi—ishad, mijja~majjd> mitthi~masti 9 and chikkh, chikkha = 
chaksh, chakshd, together with those mentioned above, and one 
or two instances where ^ and have been melted down into 
the palatal vowel, and which therefore do not come under this 
head. 

In the Saptasataka some more examples are given: kivina for 
kripana , “ miser ” ; j putthi for prishtha , “ back ” ; dippana for 
dtarpana , “dedicating”; vindim for vinayam , “modesty,” with 
others which do not come within our present scope, as they are 
inflectional peculiarities only. 

occurs only as a Tatsama in all except G. and 

M. The G. form is, however, less corrupt than the 

Pr., and is therefore to be set down as a modern Tadbhava. 

is explained by Yararuchi as being for a feminine form 
so that we have here no real change of a into i. 

is probably for according to the custom so 

frequent in Pr. writings of substituting for nearly every 
consonant. It does not occur in the moderns. 

1 In this and the other chapters on Phonetics the examples given are drawn 
entirely from the crude or uninflected forms of words. No illustrations from the 
inflections, or from pronouns, adverbs, or particles are adduced. All such will he 
noticed in their proper places, and references will in those places he made to the 
laws laid down in this and the two following chapters. This arrangement is 
rendered necessary by the method followed in compiling this work, and, it is hoped, 
will tend to greater clearness and simplicity. 

VOL. I. 
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The modem languages have in this matter followed generally 
a different course from the Prakrit. The examples now given 
are exceptions rather than instances of a rule. 

Skr. tfsnc “cage,” H. so in all. S. 0. fqfWfJ. 

Skr. " counting,* H., P. flfiPTT, but also, and in the rest, 3R<>. 

Skr. ifTTW “orange,” H. hut also 

Skr. “ wise,” H. f^n*fT, P. id., S. faWWt, 0. 

Many more isolated instances may be found, hut few which 
run through all the seven languages. It cannot be laid down 
as a law, that the a of Sanskrit undergoes any regular or 
systematic transmutation into i in any dialect, or in any par¬ 
ticular class of words. The Sindhi, however, and in a lesser 
degree the Gujarati and Panjabi, must be excepted from this 
remark. In the Introduction it has been stated that amongst 
those peculiarities of the seven languages which seem to depend 
on their relative geographical position, is the preference ex¬ 
hibited by the western languages for the palatal vowels i and e, 
as contrasted by that of the eastern languages for u and o. In 
the following list Sindhi converts a into i , and stands alone in 
so doing ; the other languages retain the a. I give the Hindi 
alone as proof of this,—noting the other languages only when 
they do not conform to the Hindi in respect of this vowel. 

Skr. crab, S. but H. %cfiT;T. 

» cucumber, „ O. B. id. 

„ gravel, „ ^jf. 

„ variegated, „ >, and 3RT3[T. 


^T!f moment, 
pardon, 
shore, 
linseed, 
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Skr. ^ crooked, S. f^J, but H. 0 3TT. 

” ^f^PCgoat, „’5jf%< 5 r „ ^TT. 

„ a festival, „ ftTJJ „ XPCW* 

Here it will be noticed that this substitution of i for a occurs 
chiefly in short, open unaccented syllables, such as kdh-ki-ro , 
ku-hi-dl, ku-bi-ro ; more rarely in closed and accented syllables, 
as vtn-gu , il-si. The same practice occurs in Panjabi, where i 
is put for a in the short, open unaccented penultimate of in¬ 
finitives ; thus, Skr. rahanam, sahanam, dahanam, kathanam , 
vahanam, labhanam, become H. rahnd , sahnd , dahnd , kahnd , 
bahnd, lahnd , but P. rahind , sahind, dahind, kahind , bahind , 
lahind. In lihinen from lekhanam M. has followed the same 
course, but this is a solitary instance. H. does the same in 
for 

In many instances the P. puts in a short i after A following a 
short vowel, as 

Wff^wave, Skr. H. 

watch, „ but also 

first, „ TJ^PC >* ^T^TT > also and more commonly TjfgnSTT. 


banghy , 1 Skr. 


In words of this class in Hindi, though the i is not always 
written, yet in vulgar usage it is pronounced, and the h is 
dropped. Thus, the words above mentioned are generally 
sounded in talking, paild , paird , and the like. There exists 
a tendency to substitute the i for the a sound in words derived 
from the Arabic and Persian. Thus we have nirnak for 
namaky u salt ”; kaghiz for kaghaz 9 and others. In these 
cases Bengali sometimes goes further and gives e y as sfi. 2 


1 A pole for carrying burdens. 

2 See J. A. S. B., vol. xxxvii., part i., p. 32, “ On the Isti'mdl-i Hindi,” by Mr, 
Blochmann. 
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Perhaps also, by the operation of this rule, we may trace back 
the numerous group of words, of which fMfK und are 

most used, to the Skr. r^ot W?; “to tremble/’ on the analogy of 
H. “to swim/’ £>kr. cTCPSf* 

§ 33. The next change is that of ^ into As we find the 
substitution of the i sound most frequent in the western lan¬ 
guages, so we must look to the eastern for the u sound. 
Vararuchi gives no examples of this change. .The obscure 
indications of such a change, which Lassen has picked up from 
ch. viii. of Yar. (viii. 32, 68), are—(1) «J<jr? and for 
in which example we are not to consider vutt and kJmpp as 
derived from tnasj, which would be impossible ; rather we have 
here two vulgar words which in Prakrit are used instead of the 
classical masj. Vutt is the origin of the common modern word 
and reversed “to drownof khupp there seems 

to be no trace. (2) Yar. viii. 32, uddhmd , uddhumd. An u is 
interpolated in the word dhmd , making it dhumd. But this 
is not a substitution of u for a , but an introduction of u in the 
middle of a nexus. (3) Yar. viii. 23, ^*5^ = WfH may be a 
genuine instance of this change, but if so it is a solitary one. 
The word “ a sage/’ is classical Skr., and it is strange that 
the classical verb should have the a, while the vulgar one has 
the u, from which alone muni could have been derived. It is 
more probable that the original root was where the u has 
been correctly preserved by the people, but softened into a by 
the Pandits. (4) viii. 18, for is again an interpolation 
of u, not a substitution of it for a . H. rests on 

this form. (5) for THTO occurs, but less frequently than 

Other examples are savvannu—suvarna, vinnu — varna (?), 
dyukammundy parakammundy — dtmakarmand y parakarmand ; 
mdnsu—mdnsa, huya vail it=h u tavaha (Bhag.) ; in most, if not 
all, of which the presence of a labial consonant or vowel in the 
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original word lias probably operated to produce the change. 
Instances in Bengali and Oriya are as follows : , 

Skr. cficjifZcfi cucumber, B. qitjfll,0. SfiicjrgY, but II. qjwt 
.. a tree, 1 „ 

tT2«R a cloth, „ , O. id. „ q^T • [qf^ 


[W! ? turning,] „ qflT 
qripq brinjal, „ 

^ 

second watch „ 
(noon), 
lentils, 
pestle, 
medicine, 
xff «?f*T winnowing 




It will be observed that in nearly all these cases the u is 
introduced in short unaccented syllables. In fact, in all those 
syllables in which from their extreme shortness the vowel is 
indistinct, the natural tendency of the Bengali is to give it a 
labial sound, just as that of the Sindhi is to give it the palatal. 
The Bengali short a sounds at all times so like a short o , that 
in obscure syllables it naturally glides into u; and many words 
which in writing have an a might, if we followed the vulgar 
pronunciation, be written with u. The same holds good to a 
certain extent of the Oriya. In many cases, too, the fact of 
one short syllable in a word having the short u as its vowel 

1 Ficus inferioria, the beautiful large shady tree known to Europeans in India as 
the pAJcar or “pucker” tree. 

2 Most of these words are vulgar Bengali in constant use among the lower orders, 
though they are not all to be found in dictionaries. 
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seems to have exercised a sort of attraction over the neighbour¬ 
ing vowel, making that u also. 

§ 34. When a syllable having a for its vowel is followed by 
one having i or u, these latter sometimes exercise an influence 
over the former, either by entirely superseding it, or by com¬ 
bining with it into the corresponding gum vowel. This pro¬ 
ceeding is analogous to that discovered by Bopp with respect 
to the Zend and Old High German. Thus in Zend we have 
bavaiti = Skr. bhavati , dadhditi = Skr. daddti, kerenuite == Skr. 
krinute; and in Old High German amt “ grace,” makes in 
certain cases ensti, where, under the influence of the i of the 
termination, the preceding a has been compounded with an i 
also into e . 

In the case of u we have in Zend the forms haurva—harva = 
Skr. sarva; tauruna— Skr. taruna} 

Examples in the Indian languages:— 

Skr. “tamarind,” H., P. *7^, B. 

Skr. (*|ftr?) “foot,” H., G. P. M. id ., B. in the 
sense of heel. 

Skr. ^ “ beak,” H. =qf^, M. id., B. ^TZ- 

Skr. “hole made by burglars,” S. B. and U. 

Skr. “ finger,” H. P. ^ipY. 

Skr. tT« 5 “ eye,” B. ^f, or TfY*sl (vulgar). 

There are even instances where the vowel of the last syllable 
supersedes that of the preceding one when it is other than a, 
as i, or u. 

1 Bopp, Gram. Comp. ed. Br£al, §§ 41-46-73. I quote from the French edition as 
being the latest and best form of this great work. 

3 In the sense of “friendship, connexion,” which is one of the meanings of sandhi 
in Sanskrit, 
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Thus:— 

Skr. “drop,” H. M., P., G. id., S. ^hj[. 

Skr. ^ “ sugar-cane,” Pr. H. 

These instances, however, are rare. 

By the aid of this law we can see our way to the affiliation of 
several words which have hitherto been obscure. Thus:— 

Skr. xrft “a tree” (1*^), H. M. id., P. 

*Skr. “ cattle,” H. (dialectic in Gangetic Doab and Oudh). 

Skr. sqRTir “ beard,” Pr. H. “moustache,” B. 

G.^, P.^,S. 

For the consonantal changes involved in these derivations 
the reader is referred to the chapters on the single and com¬ 
pound consonants (nexus). 

We have traces of this process in Prakrit, though Yararuchi 
(i. 5), as usual, merely states the fact without attempting to give 
a reason for it. His examples are sejja, sunder am, ukkero, teraho, 
achchheram , per ant am, velli, for Skr. &ayy &, saundarya , utkara (?), 
trayodaSa , dscharya, paryanta, valli . Some of these words occur 
again in iii. 18, where he states that the y , as the last member of 
a weak nexus, is lost, showing how far he was from grasping the 
real facts of the case. In the first two examples of the latter 
passage turam, dMram , for t&rya, dhairya , there is no trace of 
the influence of the rejected y on the vowel of the preceding 
syllable, because in the first case the preceding vowel is u , 
which will not in the Indian languages amalgamate with, or 
yield to, the i, and in the second case if there were no y , if the 
word were dhairam , it would become in Prakrit dheram; the 
influence of the y in dhairyam is shown in retaining the long i 
in the Prakrit dMram . 

1 Ukh is in use in Eastern Hindustan; the word used in Western Hindustan is 
+ikh. This difference rests on the preference for the »- sounds in the western area, and 
that for the u~ sounds in the eastern. 
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"With regard io the other words, the modern languages carry 
on the Prakrit form in three cases, thus 

Skr. K®fT. Pr.%WT “bed,” H.tjST, P., S. id., G. M. id., but in 

o., h. wm- 

Skr. Pr. “thirteen,” H. P. fptf, S.fltf 

G. ^C, M. B. O. id. 

Skr. ■^fST, Pr. “creeper,” H. ^sft, and so in alU 

In the other cases the is hardened to W in writing as well 
as in pronunciation, and does not affect the preceding vowel. 
Saundaryam is not in use. 

Skr. '4n:q < & Pr. “wonderful,” H. “astonishment,” P., 

S. id G. id. and ^xpi^cl. 

Skr. Pr. qttf “limit,” H. B. and O. qifTf (pron. 

parjanto), M. id. 

In the example ukkero we have riot an instance of the in¬ 
fluence of the i or y on a preceding vowel, if Yararuchi be right 
in deriving it from ^c^PC; but this is doubtful. The root is 

kri> “ to cast,” and we might perhaps refer the Prakrit word 
to a form such as utkiranam. In the modern languages we find 
as follows:— 

M. >3ofiO> various modifications of 

the sense of heaping up or collecting. 

G. 

p. s. viti ^[n^, ^rr^j. 

Bopp, in the passage quoted above, seeks to ascertain whether 
the intervening consonant has any effect in hindering this re¬ 
flexive influence, or epenthesis of i and u. He finds that this 
influence is arrested by a nexus, except nt t which sometimes 

1 The modem languages do not, like the Prakrit, treat e as a short vowel, and 
they therefore reject one of the two 1' s, a double consonant being inadmissible after a * 
long vowel. 
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does, and sometimes does not, hinder it. He also observes that 
many consonants, the gutturals including h , the palatals, the 
sibilants, and m and v, arrest this influence ; n arrests it if the 
vowel be &, but not if it be a; b generally arrests it. The 
examples hitherto procured of this process in the Indian lan¬ 
guages do not afford sufficient data for determining this point, 
but a law may be deteoted which decides in what cases the 
epenthetic vowel shall combine with the preceding vowel, and 
in what cases it shall entirely supplant it. It may be thus 
stated:—when a nexus intervenes, the epenthetic vowel sup¬ 
plants, when only a single consonant intervenes, it amalgamates 
with, the preceding vowel. The reason of this is that the 
modern languages do not treat e and o as short vowels, as the 
Prakrit does, and they cannot endure to have a long vowel 
followed by a double consonant or a nexus. When, therefore, 
either of these two occur, the vowel must be short, and the i 
consequently supersedes and destroys the vowel whose place 
it has taken. Thus in amlikA , anguli , the nexus ml, ng , demand 
to be preceded by a short vowel, consequently in imlt, ungli, 
the a is entirely rejected; but in patri, which had first become 
pail, and in pahc, there is only a single consonant, and the i and 
u therefore amalgamate with the preceding vowel into e, and o, 
per , poke. In chanchu and sandhi the nasal is treated as an 
anuswara, because in the first case we have merely a redupli¬ 
cated form from a root cham ; in the latter the word is compounded 
with the preposition sam , and in both cases the m is regularly 
replaced by the anuswara, which is not strong enough to form a 
nexus, and the ^ and are each, therefore, regarded as a single, 
consonant, and the long or guna vowel can stand before 
them. 

§ 35. The change from ^Bf to T[ is rare in bases, though more 
jrequent in inflections. Of the latter it is not here my inten¬ 
tion to write. It will be found discussed in the fifth chapter. 
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Of this change among the modern languages Gujarati gives many 
instances. It must here be remarked that the spelling of most 
of these languages, owing to the want of a literary standard, is 
very irregular, and in the cases now about to be noticed, it is 
probable that the spelling has been made to conform to the 
pronunciation. If this had been done in Hindi and Panjabi, 
they too would to the eye seem to have changed the a into e. 
Thus theSkr. words quoted in § 32: rahanam , sahan&m, kathanam, 
vahanam, labhanam , become in Gujarati 

But, as has been shown, the Panjabi introduces an £, saying 
rahina , and the Gujarati e seems to be only the amalgamation 
of this i with the preceding a , a process facilitated by the weak¬ 
ness of the h which separates the two vowels. In P. also, before A, 
the careless ordinary pronunciation results in a similar e sound. 
Thus we hear rehnd, sehnd for rahina , sahind, though the latter 
word is not frequent, and even in H. rehtd , behtd, t is a not un¬ 
common vulgarism in towns. In the verb lend , from labhanam 
(Pr. lahanam ), P. laind, G. levan, the h has dropped out from 
constant use, leaving only the e. 

It amounts almost to a rule in G. that a preceding A is 
replaced by e, and a second e is even inserted after the h , 
especially in cases where in Skr. an i stood in that place. 
Thus:— 


H. < 5 TfTC 

p- 

G. wave. 

Skr. 

„ 


55 first, 

5, tfr:- 

» srfft* 


55 sister, 

55 

» cr 

55 SrffTT 

55 WlKt deaf, 

5, 


The same takes place in words borrowed from Arabic or 
Persian. Thus:— 

/ o ^ 

Arab. fear, 

t>j P it; y. 


» 


G- 

)> 
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sT collection, G. 

O >- 

y&j poison, „ 
severity, „ 

It is not, however, only in G. that traces of this process can 
be found. Marathi has also instances of the same character. 
Thus, “ constantly,” from Skr. “to 

limp,” “to go wearily,” from Skr. T-Tg^ST “lame.” Perhaps also 
tfij “a town,” from Skr. tqpf. So also “to take,” Skr. 

XT?iff, from which also is H. X^«TT, M. “ to inclose,” 

“surround”;a “spring” or “jerk,” Skr. ^5 ^TT “flag,” 
H. “a belch,” H. ^WCK, P., S., G. id, but B. also 

0. Skr. ^sfTX;- 

Instances also occur in the other languages, in which not 
only a but even d is thus modulated, as 

Skr. ifcR^T “ weasel,” H. ifWT, P. ^3T36, O. and B. 

Skr. “to give,” H. , and so in all; similar to which is M. 

“ to measure,” from Skr. spf. M. corrupts also Arabic and Persian words 
in this manner, as Ar. Pers. ; (TXfash 

Ar. f?XR, Ar. . 

This process, which is irregular and capricious, resembles our 
own English habit of turning a (W) into e (11); thus, we 
pronounce cane as male as rate as TXT, instead of 

*nsi, TTCj as do all other European nations. 2 The e 
in the modern Indian languages is never short, as in Prakrit, 
but is constantly long. 

1 On the subject of the effect of h on vowel-sounds, and its tendency to associate 
with itself the broken vowels (=in Sanskrit tbe guna and vriddki series), see Grimm, 
Gcschickte der Deutschen Sprache , vol. i., p. 216 of the 3rd edit., p. 308 of the 1st 
and 2nd. 

2 Grimm, Deutsche Gram ., vol. i., p. 541; where our modern a is written aa, and 
as he says, “lautet bald ce , bald e, bald d ; dem angclsachsischen d (hochdeutsch 
et) entspricht es nirgend mehr. M 
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In addition to the instances mentioned above may be noted 
the case of ay a, which sometimes contracts into e, just, as 

will be seen further on, as ava contracts into o. 

Examples:— 

Skr. ipER “eye” S. SfTj, G. ifa, but H., P. . 

Skr. " certainty,” H. s. fsj%. 

Skr. “ time,” H. 

This process, however, is rare, and such forms are not used by 
correct speakers or writers. or are 

all more accurate, as well as more usual methods of writing. 
The WT* which is the characteristic of the causal verb in 
Sanskrit, is never changed into *9 in the moderns, but undergoes 
a peculiar treatment of its own. 

The breaking down of a and & into e seems to be one of those 
points where non-Aryan influences have been at work. The 
Sanskrit admits of the modulation of i into e by the addition 
of an a-sound, but it does not include within the range of its 
phonetic system the opposite process of flattening a into e by 
the appendage of an i- sound. This transition is foreign to the 
genius of the ancient language, in which e is always long. The 
Dravidian languages, however, possess a short £ as one of their 
original simple vowel-sounds, side by side with the e corre¬ 
sponding to Skr. IJ. The Tamil further substitutes for the Skr. 

i.e. "3ft -i~ ^ a sound ei , i.e. This short £ of the Dravidians 
is often found in Canarese to replace the & and & of Sanskrit, 
and in Tamil ei corresponds thereto. Thus, Skr. “ crow,” 
becomes in Tamil kdkkei, in Telugu k&ki (probably for kdke), in 
the Kota and other forest dialects of the Nilgiris k&ke . Skr. 

(seemingly a non-Aryan word) is traceable in Tamil 
kudirei , Canarese kudure , Kota kudare , etc. So also “ the long 
final a of Sanskrit abstracts becomes in Tamil ei, e.g. dsd, 
' desire/ Tamil dsei; Chitrd, < April-May/ Tamil Sittirei . 
The same d becomes e in Canarese, e.g., Gangd, ‘ Ganges/ is in 
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Canarese Gauge or Gangeyu” 1 The first trace of the adoption 
of this short # by Aryan populations is found in Prakrit, and 
takes the form, not of a distinct sound from the long Sanskrit 
e , but of a shortening of that sound itself. Thus, words which 
in Sanskrit exhibit long e followed by a single consonant occur 
in Prakrit with e followed by a double consonant. As Prakrit 
is always very careful to preserve the quantity of Sanskrit 
words, it is apparent that the common people who spoke 
Prakrit, having come to regard e as a short sound, felt it 
necessary to double the following consonant in order to preserve 
the quantity, the vowel which in Sanskrit was long by nature 
becoming thus long by position. Thus, we get Pr. WT for Skr. 
TW “ love,” Tdfc for Skr. “ one,” ^sft for Skr. These 

words were pronounced with a short e , as in English get , bed, 
and the barrenness of invention of the persons who reduced 
Prakrit to writing is shown by their omitting to provide a 
separate character for this new sound, as the Dravidians have 
done. It would be rash, in the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge on the obscure subject of the relations between the 
Dravidians and early Aryans, to lay down any definite law on 
this point; but it is noteworthy, that the Aryan tribes who came 
most closely into contact with Kols and Dravidians exhibit 
the greatest proclivity towards the use of these broken vowels. 
Oriya and Marathi have long been spoken in tracts partly 
peopled by non-Aryans : in the case of the former by Kols and 
Telingas; in that of the latter by Gonds, Bhils, and Canarese. 
The Aryans of Gujarat also displaced non-Aryan tribes, and 
may from them have caught this trick of speech, as may 
also the Bengalis from the numerous wild tribes on their 
frontiers. 8 


1 Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, pp. 98, 99. 

3 The Bengali language, as actually spoken by all classes, from the highest to the 
lowest, differs in many respects from the language as written in books. Especially 
is this noticeable in the treatment of the vowel m, which in colloquial usage is 



In tliis way we may account for the common M. word 3*^ 
“to place,” as from Skr. WPR. The universal word 
“ to prop ” is also thus referable to Ml ; as is <^f*TT “ to 
shove,” used in all the languages, deducible from '^SPST. Many 
more examples will probably occur to the reader, of words 
the origin of which has hitherto been uncertain, but which, by 
the operation of this tendency, may be traced back to familiar 
Sanskrit roots. 

To be distinguished from this class of words is that where 
the two syllables, both vocalized by a, of a Sanskrit word are 
replaced by a single syllable bearing e . As 

Skr/StR^ft “plaintain,” H. P. id., M., Gr. i$cE. 

Skr, “goat,” 0. B. id., S. 

Skr. “jujube,” H. P. id., S. B. 

Here we see the result of the Prakrit habit of eliding the 
single consonant and replacing it by so that we get kayaU, 
chhayala , bayara, which, as in the case of «F£R and similar 
words, is contracted into e. Bengali shows the word still in a 
transitional stage. The rules regulating the treatment of those 
vowels which are brought into juxtaposition by the elision of an 
intervening consonant are exhibited in § 46. 

frequently, in fact almost universally, corrupted into If. The following are familiar 
examples: 


“ I gave,” colloquially . 

“ having eaten,” „ 


^Tf^TT “ having left,” „ 

$%• 

*tfW “ having survived,” „ 


“ having moved,” „ 


1 “before,” „ 


“behind,” ,t 



This Bengali e is pronounced more like the English a in mat, rat, etc., than like 
the full Italian e in vmo, avete, etc., and seems to be a lineal descendant of the short 
£ of Prakrit. 
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sounds in 
jr, tend to 


., even though it repre- 
^TT, brought about by 
2, which originated in 


obscure at present, and 


It will not have escaped notice, that many of the remarks in 
this section refer rather to a change from d to e, than from d to e. 
The reason of this is that the treatment of the two sounds is so 
exactly the same that it was found impossible to keep them apart. 
Another remark is, that though the short e of the Dravidians 
seems to have had its influence on the modern Aryan languages, 
yet the e of ^ ’ 

wherever it exists, j.» acocuicu au. Tr*j.vA**g, uuu uj wj 

X, as in Sindhi. In languages which are so careless and 
capricious as these, in their methods of expressing 
writing, some confusion is inevitable. It may, however, 
simplify the matter, if we lay down the rule that TJ al 
all the languages expresses a long sound, even though 
sents a corruption from Sanskrit or ^1T, 
the influence of the non-Aryan . 
all probability the short e of Prakrit. 

The whole matter, however, is very 
deserves to be made the subject of a separate investigation, 
both from the Aryan and non-Aryan points of view. 


§ 36. ^5T into This change is very rare. Vararuchi's 

instances are not to the point. They are voram> lonam , nomallid , 
morOy mohOy chottki , choddaht> for badara , lavana , navamaUika, 
maytira, triay&kha, chaturtha , chaturdasL In all these words 
what has taken place is either elision of a consonant, by which 
two vowels are brought into contact, or softening of the semi¬ 
vowel p into Uy in both cases giving rise by contraction to o. 
The syllable ava, except when initial, in all cases in Prakrit is 
shortened into o, though not unvaryingly so in the modern 
languages. 

“labour,” “ trade,” H. O. 

'SrqfTC “ custom/” H. P. 

Wf “ clove,” Pr., H. P. S. <fnj> 0. (longo). 
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Here may also be introduced the H. and P. or 

“to cut out clothes/ 5 which would be from a word 
or something of that sort. The words beginning with 
vyava, such as vyavah&ra, vyavasdya, and the like, are written in 
a great variety of ways in the modern languages. See Chapter 
III. § 53, and Chapter IY. § 90. 

(1.) Of the words given above; is used only in M. The 
forms and have been explained in the last section. 

0. has ^, pronounced bdrd, probably a shortening of the 
Pr. TtT. 

(2.) In this word the syllable am generally appears as 

u. II. J$*|, and only rarely B. *£T, Gh P. VTQ, 
0. *nir. M. uses ^ftT5f as the name of a plant growing 
in salt soil, probably contracted from <3rref*Pfi, where o~bva. 

(3.) Nomallid , not in use; the ordinary name for the flower 
is chamelt — champakeli . 

(4.) so in all the modern languages. Here we have 

elision of y and coalition of a+u—o. I am inclined to think 
that mor is the original word derived from the cry of the bird, 
and that may&ra is a piece of Brahmanical euphuism. 

(5.) not in use, except in the poets, 

(6, 7.) All the moderns have forms in o or 

an, the natural result of the coalescence of a and u after the 
elision of t, but no true change of a into o. The words are— 

h xfN t, p. s. g. id., m. ^rr, o. xfte, b. xfter* 

H. P. S. , G. M. xft^T, O. 


Isolated instances are M. Skr. cf^, “goat/ 5 where the 

Prakrit form would be , and the modern WT^RTT; the in¬ 

fluence of the labial consonant having produced the still further 
change to o. Bengali has “potter/ 5 from 

“carpenter/ 5 from *WTT; “anchor/ 5 from Persian Jd , 

and a few others. In all these cases the tendency appears 
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BwWI 


to be more towards lengthening d into o y than a into the 
same. 


§ 37. X into Yararuchi*s examples (i. 13) are paha , 
haladdd, puhavt, for pathin , haridrd , prithivL Paha is probably 
the Prakrit form of Skr. patha . Pathin is only one of several 
forms, and it is not therefore fair to bring this example in here. 

Haladdd is H., 0. TJSRft, M. P. B. 

characteristically introduces its favourite labial vowel 
S. has thrown the Y forward, where it amalgamates with and 
strongly cerebralizes the >5 arising from 5£, at the same time 
the two vowels coalesce into cti, thus INf, haidra. 

is also and is not therefore a fair example. The 

word is little used in the moderns, and either as a Tatsama or 
as a Tadbhava in the form ftnff. 

H. “cloud/* if inverted from may be an 

instance, but the derivation is not quite satisfactory. In M. 
*31^36 means “ a dust-storm/* which would suggest the Skr. 

or TT<T*T. In H.., P., B., and 0., however, the 
word means “ a rain-cloud,** not “ a dust-cloud.** 

Pr. X ^ for Hi is not in use in the moderns. 

Skr. “difficult,” P. S. G. 

Skr. fcfig “dirt,” M. cfi^, sfiTE*. 

Skr. “ pregnant,” P. G. M. id. 

Even long l is thus changed in 

Skr. Tlfhn “examination,” H. T^TcTRT. «• T?^=nV, 

M. TfTT^f. G- tJT’Sf. p - id > s - x »% 1 

Skr. fspjfTT “ cowdung ashes,” H. *p|3[, P., G. id., S. . 

Skr. “ to meet,” becomes in Cr. only in the rest it 

is f*na°. 

1 Of these pairs of words the first means testing coin to see if it is good before 
receiving it at a bank, etc.; the second, a tester or trier of coin. The occupation is 
almost hereditary, and the Parkhiyas have attained almost magical dexterity. 
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§ oo. x into bkr. qrSiqi “scorpion, rr. 

H. fw% M. f*R, P. fsR|t S. but B. and 0. fW- 
Var/s other example, Skr. has already been 

explained by epenthesis (j 34). Vinchhuo is probably to be ex¬ 
plained as contracted from a form which is quite as 

possible a derivative from root SRf, as vrischika. 

Skr. “ to smell,” H. *JT5RT. 

Skr. “ red chalk,” H. 5|^, M. id., O. ifa, G. 5|^. 

Skr. qrffift “ bawd,” O. . 

Skr. “ tamarind,” O. 

With, regard to these last two changes, as well as that from 
a into i, the modern Indians embarrass the student by the 
obscurity of their pronunciation, which is such that these three 
short vowels are with difficulty distinguishable from one 
another. In dictionaries and printed works the vowel which 
ought to be pronounced is shown, but it cannot be said that this 
is the vowel which is pronounced in all provinces. The pro¬ 
clivity of the western languages for the i and e sounds, as also 
that of the eastern dialects for the u and o sounds, introduces 
confusions which are not fairly exhibited in their literature. 

Consequently, changes in these vowels which are authorized 
by writers are comparatively rare. 


§ 39. ^ into 'SI and I. Here also instances are few, and 
Varamchi has had to resort to some doubtful words, as maudam, 
maularn , for muhuta, mukula, where Ski-, has also makuta , 
makula. TJ becomes i in Pr. in pur iso for but the modems 

use purusho. 

U is changed to a in Skr. “variegated,” H. 3TRT, 

^i^T, G., M., P., id. ; “family,” H. S. f 

G. S. has also H. from Skr. 

“ lightning,” so also in B., M., G., and P.; O. has 

The common M. “ to collect,” is by Molesworth derived 
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from Skr. H. and G. have the substantive WVTT, WTt 
“ a company.” Skr. “ a mine,” changes to H., 

B., but ftffTST S. *J<3T “ anus,” becomes ^Tt^f in H., P., 
G., M., and 0., unless, which is most probable, the older vulgar 
word was of which is a softening. 

U is altered to i in some finals, as Skr. “ wind,” H. 

B., G., S., id, in the sense of “ rheumatism,” which the Indians 
believe to be caused by wind, though several languages have 
also forms in u or o, as H. B. id, M. <rR, P. and S. 

O. «TT51, but this form means “wind” simply. So also 
“ a drop,” becomes H. T^t } P. id, 8. f^t, 0., M., G./faft, 
in the sense of “ a dot over a letter,” such as that used to in¬ 
dicate anusw&ra, while in the general sense of “ a drop of rain,” 
“blood,” etc., it retains the u. In 0. the Skr. «n^jcR “ sand,” is 
s. b. wrwt, but in the others with u. 


§ 40. Changes in the quantity of vowels are twofold—the. 
shortening of long vowels and the lengthening of short ones. 

The long vowel is shortened in the case of all three vowels. 

Examples:— 

(1.) ^ becomes primarily in unaccented syllables. In a 
word consisting of two syllables, both of which are open, that 
is, end with a vowel, if one syllable contain a short accented 
vowel, while the other has a long but unaccented vowel, the 
latter not unfrequently becomes short; thus, Skr. ydtha, tathd , 
become in lUv.jaha, taha, optionally, as well as jahd, talid It is 
difficult to decide whether the Hindi obtained its forms #r, #r 
from the former or the latter of these, or from some other form 
altogether; the modern languages, in the majority of the very 
numerous pronominal and adverbial series which they contain, 
appear to have received from the old Aryan little more than 
the radical parts ka, yet, sa, ta, and to have evolved the various 
formations from their own resources. There are found cases 
where a long vowel is shortened without any assignable organic 
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cause; probably in sueb cases the metre is the reason. Thus, 
Ay aria = AehArya, pajjava -szpary&ya, gahie — grihitali. Before a 
double consonant or nexus, also, the vowel is shortened, as in 
kantam = kdntam > anhana = dsndna (which paves the way for 
the modern ^fT^TT), appd=z&tm&, and others .(Bhag.). From 
Vararuchi come the following : 

Skr. “ a bed,” oxytone, Pr. pattharo, patthdro. Here 

the organically long syllable coming immediately before the 
accent is naturally liable to be slurred over. There is, however, 
a special inconvenience in shortening this word, as it becomes 
thereby identical with pattharo, from TRTC “ a stone.” S., how¬ 
ever, has both “a bed,” and u a stone.” M. has 

WTTt in the first sense, and mWX in the second; the other 
languages have only the latter. 

Skr. 7rra<prreR “ a fan,” Pr. not in use in the 

modems, 

Skr. “a chowrie,” Pr. and xfT°, but the form 

w T ith the short vowel is also in use in Skr. The modems have 
H. frO, P. id., S. Q-. ’#0, M. ftft and 0. fW’T, 

B. chaunri and the rest give no clue, as they may come 

equally well from or ^T°. 

Skr. “ a blow,” Pr. paharo, pahdro; in poetry the 

quantity varies according to the exigencies of the metre,—in 
Saptas. 7 it is long, in ib, 28 short. The word is now seldom 
used. 

Skr. " flattery,” Pr. chadu , cliddu; not in use. 

Skr. “belonging to a plough,” Pr. halia, or halia. 

O. “a plough bullock,” M. The words of this 

kind in the modern languages are rather recent formations from 
“ a plough,” in which, according to usage, the system of 
giina has been neglected. 

There is also a very numerous class of words in Sanskrit 
which have a long vowel preceding two consonants, i.e. a nexus. 
Prakrit assimilates the first of these two consonants to the last 
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and shortens the vowel. Hindi and the others, except Panjabi, 
reject one of the two consonants, and as a compensation restore 
the preceding vowel to its original quantity ; as a type of this 
class may be taken Skr. “ a road,” Pr. H. 

This change m the vowel depends on the succeeding consonants, 
and is discussed in detail in Chapter IV. 

As additional instances of real vowel shortening, the following 
are to be noticed : 

Skr. *TT3n U delusion,” H. *pETT, S, id.; the last syllable here is not 
only long by nature, but is also accentuated. 

Skr. “ polishing,” H., P. , in the rest, however, ^TT 0 , 

which is also a common form in H. In YHfwf " tooth-powder,” the short 
vowel is retained. 

Skr. “dear (costly), ”H. *TfJir> but M. S. 

p- g. 

Skr. "snake-catcher,” H. (*•«• €trf^T), 3TOT. P. 

Skr. ^qp?pE[ “ temple,” Pr. ^3^, S. H. M. 

b. ^r, but p. i^rnsn. 

Skr. “vitriol,” H. wVpf, P. id., 8. qflj. 

Id all the above cases it may be laid down as a general rule 
that the contraction of the long & into a is due to a long or 
accented vowel following; an accented vowel, whether long 
or short, universally retains its quantity more accurately than 
an unaccented one, even though it be long. 

(2.) t; into T- Prakrit examples with their modern equiva¬ 
lents, where there are any, are as follows:— 

Skr. qpffa “water,” Pr. TnftpSf. This is the common word for 
“water ” in use now. It is written in all TTpft or universally with 

long i. 

Skr. Wfa “ false,” Pr. VBfqHt, but H. WN- 
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8kr. “ painful,” Pr. qf%q} and fqfqflj. 

Skr. then,” Pr. qqnfqf. 

Skr. qf^tq “cowdung,” Pr. qif^fy. 

Skr. fq<ftq “second,” Pr. P. ^WT, ^qq, G. qtaft, S. iffs-ft, 

f%'#. Not in use in the rest, 

Skr. Tfrfhj “third,” Pr. q^qj, P. rffaT, 8. G. Not in 

use in the rest. 

Skr. “deep,” Pr. so II. srffTT or TOT* and so in all. 

The Tatsama form ^[*41 ^ Is also in use. 

Skr. sfhfgrpar “ cold weather,” Pr. qNpff, s - 

8kr. “spleen,” H. fq<qt;> fqqift, M. fqqi. P., O. fq^T, 

B. qfarT; but f^f7 also in Skr. 

Skr. sftqr “a pin,” S. fqsft, H. fq^fT, M. id., O. fqiqrT, P. fiRir. 

(3.) into ^3. The only Pr. instance is for 

“a tree’' (the Bassia latifolia). EL restores the quantity , 
hut G. uses a diminutive with a resulting short vowel, <R^'3; 
P. 

Modem examples are:— 

Sltr. cjrq “ a well,” S. *gjf, M. eBqx> G. c$qt; in the rest it is long. 

Skr. “leaping,” S. G. qjqq. 

Skr. En§q,“ whirling,” H. VJfWT, P .id., S. ER7J, G. Hpqq, 

M. qpqj, O. ^frqT, B- qpr^, but 

In the majority of cases, however, the modern languages 
preserve the quantity of the Sanskrit vowel with great fidelity 
before a single consonant. The two main disturbing elements 
are the accent and the nexus. The Prakrits being dead lan¬ 
guages, we only know concerning them that which has been 
handed down in writing, and it cannot be too often repeated 
that Indian writers of all ages are untrustworthy guides to the 
spoken languages, as they all consider themselves entitled to 
alter or “ improve ” words at their will. 
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Considerable difficulty arises in some of the languages from 
the careless method of writing employed, by which, especially 
in i and w, the long Towels are often written where short ones 
should be, and vice versd. Gujarati, for instance, may be said 
to make practically no distinction between i and $, it and u. 
I have seen the same frequently in Oriya correspondence, where 
is written for f%nSTF*R> for (fsRftfcO* In 

the more accurate Marathi, also, the same practice occurs, as in 
¥TfW, for *jfqTSsjJ. This is, it may be said, 

mere Tulgar corruption, but it must be remembered that Tulgar 
corruptions are the cause of nine-tenths of the changes in 
language. Pandits, of course, in writing restore the Towels to 
the quantity they bear in Sanskrit, so that we cannot always 
tell how far the lengthening or shortening has become an 
established colloquial habit, or how far it is merely misspelling. 

Inasmuch as the shortening of a long Towel is generally 
due to the presence of another long or accented Towel imme¬ 
diately following, so a word containing a long Towel shortens 
that Towel when it becomes the first member of a compound, 
or in derivatives where a heavy termination is added. Thus, 
“ water,” becomes tr in the H. words (tTffit and 

*TR) “water and boiled rice,” HTqpft (tTRt and ^RT) “a diver,” 
(tTRt and S[RTT) “ a watering place,” “ a 

water-hen ” and u a water-carrier ” ; 

«TTcT “a word” becomes in ^PR^R “ prolixity,” 

“a great talker,” ^TcRfR “ loquacity,” 3R WZ “ talkative”; 
^TZ “ a road ” becomes «TZ in “a traveller,” “a 

highwayman,” “a road-tax” or “toll,” “a narrow 

passage.” From “ seed ” come f^f^TT u a stallion,” f^T^fT^fT 
“ seedy,” fwt “ seed-corn.” From “ a flower,” 

“ a garden,” “ an oil scented with flowers ” (tg^T + 

“ flowered cloth,” « a kind of firework,” 

t$*RT “ to blow ” or “ be inflated.” 

This rule is more fully carried out in Hindi than in the 
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Instances, however, from the other languages are here 


others 
given : 

Marathi incense, 

„ dust, 

„ *£$ fist, 

„ WT urine, 

„ iftcfi begging, 
» straight, 

» cfiTO work, 

» ^TT^alakh 
Gujarati TTRft water, 

„ flower, 


'pTTtft ^T. etc. 
^3o^'g, *j3o*n%, ’aasTTT. • 

5RTT, »J373oT, VIFU- 
grJXl^T, ^?!tT. 

IWT^ fW35- 

nJtsHiffT, SHI’STTO- 
WERT. 

i ^rarct, ^a^Tt- 

.. *fN[ begging, etc. 

Panjabi T?TWt water, , XTTTf^T^t. *lf^pStfa[> also 

» seed, faSTTt’ f^fTWT, tWHC- 

It has been thought advisable to introduce these modern 
examples in this place, because they afford proof that there 
does exist a tendency to make the quantity of the foregoing 
vowel subservient to that of the following, and this tendency 
explains the instances of real shortening of Sanskrit long 
vowels. The modern examples are not, as regards Sanskrit, 
true shortenings, inasmuch as the vowel now shortened had in 
many cases only become long by some process in the Prakrit 
period, and had been short in the Sanskrit. I must not be 
understood, however, to express a belief in a Sanskrit period 
prior in point of time to a Prakrit one; by the words “ Prakrit 
period ” is meant that stage of the language in which the 
rules of Yararuchi and others were in sole operation, as con¬ 
trasted with that in which Sanskrit forms were in existence 
either alone or side by side with more popular ones. 


§ 41. The short vowel in Sanskrit is lengthened in the 








Hindi TJ^ 


Bengali XJT^IT stone, 

,5 xrranr a lease, 
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moderns when the nexus by which it is followed is dissolved, 
and one consonant only remains, as — xft% * 

This depends on consonantal laws, and will be found discussed 
in Chapter IV. 

The cases given in Var. i. 2, are not found in modern times, 
and probably owe their existence to metrical exigencies. The 
same cause may with probability be assigned to such forms as 
khippdm—kshipram , gdhdvati = grihapati , viyivahdi = ryatipatati , 
and others (Bhag.). 

The geographical gradation from west to east of certain 
tendencies has already been mentioned. One example comes 
under the present head. Sindhi and Panjabi prefer short 
vowels, but P. generally follows them up by a double consonant, 
while S. does not. Hindi has two faces ; as usual, in this 
matter, in its western area it inclines to the short vowel, in its 
eastern to the long. Bengali prefers the long vowels, and puts 
them in unnecessarily, just as often as Sindhi does the short 
ones. Thus we have 

Skr. “ young of an animal,” B. Eastern H. 

Western H. P. ^WT, S. Of course in these western 

words the influence of Persian teg] is to be allowed for. 

“ tortoise,” H., P. Wgm, S. but B. 

^ “ portico,” B. H. most of our wise¬ 

acre Kterateurs in Hindustan now-a-days consider this word to 
be derived from Persian JcV* \y >, and write it accordingly. It is, 
however, good Sanskrit. 

The following list exhibits a long vowel in Bengali, where 
as a rule the other languages have the short; Hindi, as the 
most central in this respect, being neither too prone to shorten 
nor to lengthen, is shown as a contrast. 
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Bengali X|7*pg^ turban. 

Hindi 

99 

WT5 hill, 

99 


» 

W3Tif to burst, 

99 

h5zt*tt 

99 

candle, 

99 


99 

weight. 

99 


99 

TT^'JfT purse, 

99 

Cv 

, w 

STT2T quail. 

99 

^ZT 

99 

3fTZt distillery, 

99 


99 

HTO7T granary, 

99 

*T¥TT 

99 

HFBTR scaffold, 

99 


99 

W TSPfiT light. 

99 

f^T'frr 


In some of these instances the other languages agree with 
Bengali, and in such of them as are of known derivation the 
long vowel arises from the desire of compensating for the loss 
of one of two conjoined consonants following. This desire is 
felt and expressed by most of the other languages. It is, 
however, not given effect to in them when a long vowel occurs 
in the subsequent syllable, or when there is a long heavy ter¬ 
mination which removes the pressure from the initial syllable. 
Thus, H. pdh&r, bdtkhar&> battr . In these places the Bengali 
retains the long syllable in writing, though, owing to the 
peculiarly harsh pronunciation of the lower orders in Bengal, 
it is difficult to decide whether they mean to say bdti or bciti, 
and the like. 

But apart from these peculiarities of Bengali, there do exist 
cases in which a short vowel in Sanskrit becomes long in 
modem languages. 

Thus, (1.) ^ is lengthened to W in 

Skr. “ bearing,* M. 

Skr. “ bedstead,” H. *373 > G., M., O. id., B. *373*17. 

Skr. TTSfif “ swallowing,” M. *PfTH*lf. 
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Skr. <jT|r«T “burning,” H. ^T^VlTj an( ^ 80 * n i n the 8en5e of burning 
with anger , etc. 

Skr. “ going," M. O. 


There may be a few other verbs of this sort in the other lan¬ 
guages ; but it is in Marathi that most examples of lengthening 
the root vowel of the infinitive are to be sought for. In mhnen , 
grdsncn , chdlnen , there seems no reason for the change. 

(2.) is lengthened to ^ in 

Skr. “ twenty,” H. B. M. fta, G. fh*, P. , 

Skr. thirty,” H. M. id., P. S. 

Skr. “ tongue,” H. 3 and so in all except S. 

Skr. “hard,” M. cR^bf. 

M. lengthens the X of in Sanskrit feminines from ad¬ 
jectives in ^71, as “ she-elephant,” M. Skr. 

M. Skr. M. ^«nTfaT, where 

H. has srff*?, Such words generally bear the accent 

on the penultimate in Skr., which accounts for the vowel being 
lengthened in M. Skr. fljfsra “loose,”rejects the first syllable, 
and becomes H. (ffasTF, through Pr. (Var. ii. 28); here 

the lengthening is apparently compensative. P., however, has 
fizm> s. f^fr or f^Tt, and B. and 0. write occasionally fs° 
as well as 1^*1. 

(3.) ^ is lengthened to ^ in 


Skr. “a family,” M. ^JcB, though also SR^if. 

Skr. qtsm " pestle,” H. WgRT, B. *TO*r. 

Skr. Tpc; “ town,” H. IJ^, and so in all. 

In this last instance *JT in Sanskrit bore the accent on the 
first syllable, and was a dissyllable pii~ra; but when the modern 
languages rejected the final a , and made the word a monosyllable, 
the weight of the accent naturally lengthened the vowel. *J*R?T 
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is accented on the first, mii-sha-la; here also the rejection of 
the final a threw mgre weight on to the first syllable. M. <S3o 
is the same, Ml for kii-la. In fact, in most of the above cases the 
lengthening is due to the rejection of some termination or final 
syllable, which throws the accent on the syllable that remains, 
just as the cases of shortening were seen to be caused by the 
addition of heavy formative syllables. These languages are for 
the most part very sensitive in this respect, except Oriya and 
Bengali, where, especially in the speech of the lower orders, 
long vowels are shortened and short ones lengthened without 
any regard to the origin or etymology of the word. 


§ 42. Those peculiar forms of augment called Guna and 
Vriddhi in Sanskrit come next to be considered. Being entirely 
absent from Prakrit, they can hardly be expected to occur in 
modern Indian dialects. In Prakrit e and o are simple vowels, 
often considered short, as e , o, and followed by a double con¬ 
sonant. Thus, e is used as equivalent to i in pendam, pindam ; 
neddd, niddd ; senduram , sinduram; for Skr. pinda , nidrd , 
sindura , and other words. E is also substituted for i in neddam , 
dpehy keriso, for nida, dpido, JddriL In the first of these words 
the consonant is doubled, making the e short, but in the rest it 
is long. Similarly o is written for u in tondam, mottd, pokkharo , 
potthao , for tunda, mukta , pushkara, pustaka. But we some¬ 
times find the-reverse, i being put for e, as in viand, diaro , 
for vedana , devara; veand , dearo, are, however, also in use. 
Owing to the inherent brevity of e and o in Prakrit, this 
process is not uncommon. E is shortened to i in inamznenam, 
iydndm=etdndm (eteshdm ), and sonietimes the following con¬ 
sonant is doubled, as in ihka—cka, chittijjd=ztishthel (through 
chitteyd ). 0 is similarly shortened to u in uya ~ ojas, paliuvama 
== palyopama , appussue — alpotsakas, etc. 

In the Vriddhi forms kaila, kaitya, airavata , trailokya , the at 
is softened into e 


selo, sechcham , eravano , tellokkcm; in other 
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cases the diphthong is split into a'i, i.e. as ddichcho. 

ChaUto, for daitya , chciitra. Parallel to this, au is softened to o 
in jovvanam , komui, for yauvanam, kaumudi , or dissolved into 
in pauro , pauriso , for pciura, paurusha. 

Lastly, f is given for and u for au. Instances are sindha - 
ww for saindhamm, sunderam for saundaryam, In this case we 
may perhaps merely say that the vulgar formed these words by 
adding the necessary terminations without making use of the 
grammatical process of Yriddhi. 

Something analogous to the Sanskrit Guna occurs in cases 
where, from consonantal corruptions, a short vowel has to be 
lengthened, but instead of performing this lengthening by the 
corresponding pure vowel, the Guija vowel is resorted to. Thus, 
3R3 “ leprosy,” would by the ordinary rule become and by 
a further step It does, however, become H. ( horh ), S. 

G. a?, and M. id. So also the adjective 'jfEF’T 

“leprous,” becomes H. M., 0. id., G. S. 

Skr. f “belly,” is H. Skr. «R^T^T “a hoe,” S. G. 

^ifr, B. 0. ^T. Skr. “the bel tree,” *H. 

and so in all. Skr. gun “ a pearl,” H. and so in all. Skr. 
fiFKlT “ a bean,” H. ■•■PR. In these cases a mere lengthening in 
the direction of the original vowel would have produced ^i*§, 
and Looking to the remarks made in 

§ 35, it seems probable that in this case also there are indications 
of a non-Aryan principle at work. It is clear, however, that 
the vowels e and o are in these instances, and all similar ones, 
long, and not, as in the Prakrits, short. 

I have very little to say about the forms which words take 
which have already undergone Guna or Yriddhi in Sanskrit. 
Such words most frequently occur as Tatsamas or very recent 
Tadbhavas. Except in Tatsamas, Yriddhi vowels are of rare 
occurrence in all the languages, at being generally turned into 
e, and au into o. Thus, “red chalk/*' becomes 5}^, as 

quoted above. “ a fisherman/’ II. jftY “ pale/’ H. 
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, and so in all; “theft,” H. Ttfb “pouch,” 

H. ?jWt, and so in all; O. and B. have also ^jf^J and^fl- 
The vowels ai and au arise, however, in the modern languages 
from contraction. Especially is this the case with au. When, 
therefore, it is said that the Vriddhi vowels are rare, it is not 
meant that ai and au are rare; what is meant is that, except 
in Tatsamas or pure Sanskrit words in their strict Sanskrit 
shape, words which have been derived from primary nouns, by 
lengthening the root-vowels i and u to ai and au respectively, 
do not occur. Thus, from xpf “a son,” comes “a grand¬ 
son,” but Hindi, followed by most of the others, says 'ftdT- 
Oriya sometimes in such cases uses only the long pure vowel, 
as in and sometimes only the short, as in “nephew,” 

from 

We may perhaps conclude from this, that the system of 
derivation by Yriddhi, though not altogether an artificial one, 
was not carried out in all its perfection by the vulgar, and that 
the elevation of a vowel to its second or Guna power was all 
that took place in practice. The long diphthongs take their 
origin from very different causes, such as the softening of tf 
in the middle of a word into g, and subsequently into % thus 
coalescing with a preceding a, not as in Sanskrit into o, but au; 
e.g. gw§; “ cowrie-shell,” makes first and in H. gffaftj 

whence our English corruption of “ cowrie ”; or from the 
absorption of H in a similar manner, e.g. fOT “ dwarf,” H. 
g^gT, where B. more fully exhibits gT3fggT • g does, however, 
occasionally melt into o , as gV*TT “to sow,” Skr. ggg» 

In from Wt, *01, we have instances 

of the retrospective influence of the i, noted in § 34; while in 
^WT, and the like, the diphthong has arisen from 
elision of the ^ of Prakrit forms for Skr. 

or perhaps rather from some such colloquial forms 
as ddris, kddri §, so that the Prakrit would form dr iso, kdriso , 
whence by elision of the r there would naturally result d~isd, 
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ka-i$a; for to deduce ai from e + i is a proceeding for which 
there is no analogy in any of the languages, and which seems 
primd facie unnatural and improbable. 

§ 43. and its changes. The Prakrit treatment of this 
Protean vowel had better be kept separate from its later 
developments, as the utmost care is necessary to prevent in¬ 
extricable confusion. 

(1) . It becomes a in tanam , ghanam , maam , kaam, vaddho , 
vasaho, for trim, “ grass,” ghrina, “ pity,” mrita, “ dead,” krita y 
“done,” vriddhi , “ old,” vrisliabha, “a bull.” Bhamaka says 
this and the following changes only occur when ^ is initial. 

In Bhag. occur tachcha = tritya y ahachcha—dhritya, hay a = 
hr it a, mac—mritah, kada~hrita. 

(2) . It becomes i in isl, visi, gittht , ditthi, sitthi , sing dro 9 mianko , 
bhingo , bhing&ro , hiaam , minho , vinhiam , kisaro, kichchd , vinchhuo , 
sialo, kiiy kis^ kivd , for Ws>W, vrishi , grishti, drishti , sriskti, 

'ing&ra, mrigdnka, bhringa, bhring&ra , hridaya , vitrishna , mw- 
Ai krikara, krityd , vrikchika , krigala , AnYt, krishi, kripd. 

(3) . It becomes # in wrfw, mundlo , puhavt, vunddmnam, pduso , 
pduttiy viudam, samvudam, etc., parahuo , m&wo, jdmduo, for ritu, 
mrindla , prithivi , vnnddvana } prdvrish 9 prdwiiti, viorita, samvrita, 
etc., parabhrita , mdtrika , jarndtrika . 

(4) . It becomes 0 in talaventaam , 0 ^. 0 , genhadi , for talavnniaka, 
griha, grihndti . Oeha occurs even in Sanskrit. This change is 
not noticed by Yararuchi. 

(5) . It is written fx in rinam, riddho , richchho , for rinam, riddha, 
riksha; and in the compounds mso, sariso } tdriso, and the like, 
for klrika> sa'drika, tadrika; and especially when initial, as 
riuveda = rigveda , risaha = rishabha. 

(6) . In “ a tree,” it is changed into rw, becoming 

As regards modern times, there are practically two The 
first is that grammarians letter which, as Bopp has shown, 
represents a rapid pronunciation of a radical ar 9 and the i of 
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which is merely indicative of a light, half-heard vowel-sound. 
Accordingly, in his last edition of the Comparative Glossary , 
the illustrious author writes kar, mar, dark, bhar , for 3T, 

etc. The second, though of similar origin to the first, 
has completely superseded the form from which it arose, and 
has firmly established itself in the language at an early date; 
such is the in etc. With regard to the 

first n, the probability is that it never had any real existence 
in popular speech, and in discussing the modern words arising 
from roots in ri we cannot say that we have examples of a 
change of that letter. It would be incorrect, for example, to 
cite karnd, marnd , bharnd , as instances of the change of ri into 
a , parallel to that in Pr. tanam from trina , because in reality 
karnd is from karanam , bharnd from bharanam 9 and there has 
never been any question of ri in the matter. 

The actual ^ which became a living fact, and not merely a 
grammatical fiction, was apparently pronounced precisely in the 
same way as ft, and accordingly in those languages which 
have not had their alphabets remodelled by Pandits, this arti¬ 
ficial ^3 has no existence. Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, and Gujarati 
know nothing of it, and always write the words where it occurs 
with fK, as frft? etc., whenever they occur in a Tatsama 
or modern Tadbhava (i.e. a very slightly altered) form. In 
early Tadbhava words, however, this real ri undergoes many 
changes; by far the most frequent of which is that into X, 
of which the following are examples : 

WTO “ a husbandman,” H. P- 

TO “ vulture,* H. M. fifTO, , G. id., B. fro, 

s. P- 

Tfc? “ ghee," H. fro, P-> <*• id., 8. fTO, B. fa, O. fa*.’ 

mt “grass,” H. ffRWT, P. faW, 8. M. B. faTOT, 

frlTOT. 

TO “ scorpion,” H. , etc. (See § 38.) 
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Vn<F3{ “ nephew,” H. vrf\w\, P- *>/., S. G. 

TTH “horn,” H. P, & f%ip, M., G. fir*!, B. ftjf, 

0. ftf^TT* 

Many more instances might be given, but the above will 
suffice. As an additional proof that this vowel was from an 
early date regarded as identical with fX] may be adduced the 
fact that in many cases it becomes long i, because the r of ri, 
under the operation of the rules of the nexus (see Chapter IV., 
§ 83), becomes assimilated to the preceding consonant, which 
necessitates the lengthening of the vowel. 

The root /f 3! is the parent of many modem words. It is 
probable that this root was originally written with TGf, and was, 
in fact, or ; traces of this form survive in some tenses 
of the verb, as by an irregular guna, for 

and in the cognate Greek Sep/cco, Lith. zerkolas, 
Russ, serkolo, Irish dearcaim (Bopp, Gloss. Comp., s.v. dars). 

When or how the was softened to cannot be, of course, 
distinctly stated, but it was evidently after the formation of the 
Pr. The ^ or of the older form leads back to 

and other verbs of seeing , and renders it unnecessary to 
suppose with Weber that Pr. is derived from the desidera- 
tive form didriksh (Bhag., p. 414, note 3). From this form, 
which I suppose to be the oldest as well as the most used, come 
H. and the similar verbs in the others, B. M. 

G. ^r*f, p. |wr, s. o. 

Another form of this root dates from the time when the form 
dris had become finally fixed,—Pr. f^EFj, H. fc^RT, P. id., 
B. G. f^Tf, M. 0. f^fw, In all but S. this 

word is neuter, and means “to be visible,” “to be in sight,” 
a less simple and original meaning than that of dekh , which 
latter therefore, by this consideration, also establishes a claim to 
be looked upon as the earlier form. It is perhaps worth notice 
that in scenic Prakrit a very frequent word for “ seeing ” is 
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pekkh, for and that possibly the existence of this verb may 
have had some influence on the creation of the somewhat anom¬ 
alous form dehkh . The idea is based on the well-known fondness 
of the Indians for jingling words of similar sound; so that 
dekh, pekh, would be a similar form to tilth, pulta ; bdt, chit; 
aghal , baghal; ds, pas; dhakham, dhukkd; jhuth , mMh ; and 
many others in Hindi and Marathi, as well as in the other 
languages. To return, however, to other developments of the 
root: the third and latest series is that with the base dark, 
which has given in all the languages the Tatsama substantive 
darfan. O. and B. have also simple verbs 
and causals and M. and poetical 

“to tint,” “insinuate” (causals in form). G. 

“to see,” S. W5T “to point out,” should apparently he also 
referred to this series. The substantive “ sight, becomes 
Pr. fof|, H. frfZ, also ^3, P. fof, S. fofa, G. 

adverbially fol or meaning “ at,” “ per head,” “ each ” ; 

m. ftz- 

Similar in treatment to "‘sffs are the following: 

ot « back,” H. xfcs, B. id., O. fofe, P. fog, G. fo^. 

“ to beat,” H. . B. O. fofoWT, M. fo3%, G. 


fxraw, p. fowl, s. ftrew- 

“ to rub,” H. foa^nr “ to efface,” B., O. id., G. M. , 

P. ftrewT, s- f*rcw- 

In some instances M. prefers the a sound, which is even 
lengthened to d, as in *?T3 = *13, 1 <^TWfo%, “ to show,” H. 
fo^TRT, etc.; TRTWfr “earth,” Skr. ; B., G., and 0. have 
here also ; and H., though fajft is the usual form, has also 
and in some rural dialects *TTSt. In cases like this we 
should perhaps be justified in referring to Yriddhi forms <FTHf °> 

i By this fortunate change all confusion is avoided between this word and Tft2> 


“ flour,” from Skr. fos. 
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^THS, etc. Other instances of ri going into the a sound are 
“ thirsty,” M. TTfT^, for TfFf or mj; but the western 
languages and Hindi hold to the i, as H. frT^WT (through 
P. S. f?f> etc. 

ITUJJ “ Krishna,” Pr. 3iff, H. TPf, *R*iNT, P- 

S. ^iT«f» 6t. “ a boy,” | “ playful ” (from the character of 

• Krishna), M. (SP^PlfW). 

“ a chain,” Pr. fiwt, P. s - id., O. mv&5, 

M. id. B., however, has 0. f^35, and H. also f%T§T and 

In Pali ri nearly universally appears as a; thus, 'STrl becomes 
fcata, hadaya, and a hundred others. The antiquity of 

Pali, as compared with other species of Prakrit, is additional 
confirmation of the assertion that ri was originally regarded as 


ar or ra. 


The root ^ is sometimes treated as vardh, at others as vridh. 
In the former case it naturally retains the a sound. Thus, 
, when regarded as a participle, meaning “ increased ” or 
“ large.” is treated as though it were , and by rejecting the 
aspirate forms H. ^5T “big,” P. S. *pf)F, B., O. WS, GK 
; but when regarded as an adjective in the special sense 
of “ old,” we find the ri fully recognized as an established fact, 
and, owing probably to the influence of the labial, it passes into 
w. Thus, H. f|T and “ an old man,” and 
“ an old woman,” P. S. wit, B. 0.\fT, 

Gt. 

Wff is another root which has widespread ramifications. In 
Prakrit the derivatives of this root generally appear to have 
exhibited the u sound, as pauttl, mulam , sammdam, nivmdam, 
mttanto, for pravritti, mnta , samvnta, nirvnta, vrittdmta (Vftr. i. 
29); but in the Jain Pr. of the Bhagavati the Sanskrit forms 
vritta, pravritta, are found, and the ordinary form vart goes into 
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vatt , as vattdi for vartate. So in Saptas., with a further loss 
of v, we find niattdi , niattanta, and once nivmtta (si. 156). In 
the modern languages there are, first, a number of words of 
the form or ^TZ, derived from various parts of the root. 
Thus: 

H. “discount,” “exchange,” P. ^gT, S. ^CZt, 

G. M. q[gT, O. «rex, B. cffgT, perhaps from Skr. in the 

sense of trade, business. 

h. “ to twist,” P. S. SfZW. 

There are very numerous derivatives in all the languages 
from these forms; also in the form ^!Z, as H. ^TTZ 

“ a road ” (Skr. *Hfr*T)* and so in all. 

Peculiar to Bengali is the verb ^PZ, meaning literally “it is,” 
but ordinarily used as an emphatic affirmative, “yes, 
truly.*” It is conjugated in all three persons: 

Singular Plural Sffs 

55 » wfa^z 

55 55 f^rf^^T 

The Oriya has or ^IZ^ for “ it is,” which may have arisen 
from rejecting the though I feel inclined to give another 
origin to this word. The Marathi verb ’^TTZlb in its sense 
“to seem,” “appear,” is also to be brought in here. Thus, 
dj pdas parel sd v&tato = “ It seems likely that rain will fall 
to* day.” 

Secondly, the modems take the forms as in H. 

^TcT, “ a word,” Skr. ^THT!. And finally there are strings 
of Tatsamas, as and the like; but on the whole this root 

appears always to have been treated as vart, and seldom or 
never as vrit. 

Ri goes into the u sound somewhat rarely, and generally after 
labials; but it must be remembered that this vowel is in several 
provinces pronounced by the vulgar ru y where it occurs in 
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current Tatsamas; this is especially the case in Orissa, Maha¬ 
rashtra, and Gujarat. 

Skr. 5rnpr “ rain,” M. • It is rare in H., aud is sometimes 

written XTTTO. 


Skr. 'SjfH “ memory,” H. P. id., S. 

Skr. tpj “ back,” S. trfe, P. q^. P. has also fqjr, and all the others 


except M. have the i sound. 


The common nouns of relationship farf, *3Tr[, become 
in Pr. <Rnn?fT, Wtm, and in P. ftT3f, *TT3?, *CP3t, **TT3v, 

S. *TT3« This must not be regarded as a change 

from ri to u , as these words really ended in ar. It seems 
probable that even in Prakrit a nominative pitaro was formed, 
from a desire of avoiding the multifarious Sanskrit declensions 
and reducing them all to the simplicity of the ordinary declen¬ 
sion. The o in Pr. corresponds to the masculine termination 
as, ah y of Sanskrit, and in Sindhi is shortened to it. The long 
it in P. is also a trace of this Pr. o. Similarly in old Hindi a 
long u is often found as a termination, though in modern Hindi 
very few traces of this form can be found. 

The past participle *pT, from “ to die,” becomes in Pr. 
wt, in H. P. S. G. but 

M. ?!%', O. »PStT. 

Skr. “brother’s wife,” H. »rr^, 

HtaTs:, etc., P. s. b., o. mwt, m. 

’wit where the place of the ri is occupied by au, o, u, etc.; 
but, on the other hand, **T7f5i: “ nephew,” becomes H. 

p., g. ki., s. 

Here there are two different treatments of ri: in Ihaiij it 
becomes u, in bhatlja, i. The cause appears to lie in the relative 
antiquity of the two words; bhatijd, though now a word in 
daily use, has a suspiciously modern look ; when we find 
bhrdtri alone had at an early age lost its t and become bhda, 
bMu, and bhai, we are led to ask how bhatijd can have retained 
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that letter; and following the analogy of the languages, we 
are forced to conclude that it is a modern Tadbhava, formed at 
a time when bhr&tri with its grammatical termination ri no 
longer existed, except in books. Two arguments aid this 
theory : one is the conversion of the ri into i, showing that 
this letter must have become fixed and identified with fT5 
and the other is, that in the cognate languages, except P. and 

G, , which are in many respects little removed from dialects 

of Hindi, the word has no existence. In vulgar Bengal the 
term in use is HT5C bhdipuo , i.e. In Oriya puturd, 

i.e. tfN. In Marathi we have only the Tatsama. S. bhaityo 
is evidently inverted from where, the ri being regarded 

as fK, ther has cerebralized the dental. 

Cases where the ri is actually written as fT are numerous in 

H. and P., and to a less extent in S. and G. M., B., and 0. 
are too Pandit-ridden to allow of this. Instances are 

“ householder,” H. , P. , S. , G. W. 

“ tree,” H. fWW (rare). “ firm,” P. ( drirh ). 

As words of this class are mostly Tatsamas or very recent 
Tadbhavas, the method of writing them here given may be set 
down as a mere instance of bad spelling- Far more common is 
the transfer of ri into ^ or HX —as 

Skr. “maintenance," “a religious endowment,” P. 

fenC<^ S. ( for f^) “ rations.” 

Skr. “aged/* P. f^f. 

Skr. “satisfied,” Old FI., P. fcH^rl ( tirpat ), but also fTTUrt, 
Old B. id. 

A mass of words in which “ three,” forms the first element 
are indifferently written fHX> IrK, and f?f, in H. and P. 
Much of this is mere ignorance or carelessness. “ a house/ 7 
becomes even in Skr. and this form continued in use till 
the twelfth century. It is now universally replaced by t$X> 
which takes us back to a form *nf, probably the real original 
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form of In this case the modern languages have preserved 
the more ancient and popular form. That this form was 
in use to a certain extent in early times is proved, not 
only by its occurrence in Prakrit, but also by the compound 
words etc. or xftlPC is for fxicpPC, 

“ father’s house.” is also written and 

> but the first is the true spelling and is apparently from 
i.e. “ own house.” 1 

§ 44. Oth<3r vowel changes. Short a, though not an am¬ 
biguous sound, having always the same value as our English 
u in but , is nevertheless a very brief dull sound, and is easily 
in pronunciation modified by an admixture of other sounds. 
Especially is this the case with a short dull ai sound in M. and 
P. Both of these, though in exactly the opposite way, confuse 
this sound with a . Thus Panjabi changes the ai of certain 
words into a> as in Skr. “abeggar” (soi-disant ‘religious!'), 

P. “the river Baitarm ” P. WlPf. Ar. 

“ alms,” P. , This peculiarity is one of speaking rather than 
of writing, and correct writers would probably restore the ai to its 
place. It arises from the influence, of the long vowel following; 
even in the case of Baitarni the vowel which was short in Skr. 
becomes long by position, through the elision of the second a, 
by which the r and n are brought together and form a nexus. 
To return now to the converse change, by which a short a is 
replaced by ai : the M. gives a good typical example in 
“ slow,” Skr. Other instances are— 

Skr. “ egg-plant,’* M. , so also ? P- > 


Skr. “ sitting,” M. so also in rural H. 

Skr. “town,” M. TfcjUJ, ** name of a certain town.” 

1 Married women of the lower classes in India are perpetually running off to their 
fathers* houses, either to pay a visit or in a fit of anger with their husbands. These 
two words are thus in constant reqfiiisition. 
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Skr. Tft, “ but,” M. so also H. and P. 

Skr. “beyond,” M. (for as in P. ^T), ^T, 



and many derivatives. H. also l|, “upon.” 

Skr. TRTCW “ spreading,” M. tNrpf ( = 

A similar process may be noticed in H. in tbe forms 

y-five,” ^icrrafaf “ forty-five,” *^T3 “sixty-five”; the 
ement of which is so also in cffaf “ thirty-seven,” 
rest of the series. Another instance is “ a road,” 
xrum In all these examples it is not the extra-long 

diphthong of the Sanskrit that we have to deal with, but an 
obscure sound which has probably crept into the speech of the 
vulgar from Dravidian or Kol sources ; and the m is thus 
connected with the Tamil ei, and belongs to the same series 
of processes as those noticed in § 35, where the a and d of 
Aryan utterance has been corrupted into a short almost in¬ 
organic It will be observed that the shortness of this 
sound is shown by its constant use before a long vowel. 

Other changes may be dealt with separately, as they do not 
yet seem to point to any systematic law or rule, but, as far as 
investigations have gone, appear to stand alone. Thus, for 
instance, there is the Skr. “ lungs,” Pali VWim, 1 Pr. 

probably This undergoes the following changes: H. 

WCT or %t|r3T, B. TOfT, and WTST, 0. T and 

vulgarly S. fafaFg, M. ^tift*. Here we have every 

imaginable variety of vowels, and the changes are peculiar to 
this word, giving hardly any analogies to any others. The 
only solution appears to be that in Sanskrit even there existed 
more than one form of the word, which is to a certain extent 
onomatopoetic, and derived from some root imitative of the 
sound of breathing or blowing. In classical Sanskrit, as usual, 
only one of the various forms in use among the people has 
been retained. Another anomalous change is that of 5 ^ “ an 

1 Khuddaka P&tha, by R. C. Childers, J. R. A. S., vol. iv., p. 311, new series. 
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anklet/’ into This change of u into e occurs as early as 

Prakrit. The substitution of e for sounds with which it has 
apparently no relation is seen again in Skr. “ wheat/’ H. 

, S. id., B. sometimes id. In some parts of Hindustan the 
more regular form is, however, heard also. 

To complete this collection of paradoxes may be adduced M. 
and Gh “ cotton,” Skr. 3PTR; M. also 

“a juggler,” Skr. M. WRTWt “jugglery,” 

Skr. *TT«TJTWt. M. contains a great number of these irregular 
forms, and the other languages will doubtless be found to do 
the same when they shall have obtained the advantage of being 
set forth and explored by observers as diligent and accurate as 
Molesworth. 

I do not attempt to account for the changes noted above 
beyond the allusion to the probability of a non-Ary an element 
in them. It is so very difficult in the present elementary state 
of the comparative philology of the group under consideration 
to determine what is, and what is not, really a form in general 
use, that there is an ever-present risk of wasting time in dis¬ 
cussing a form which may turn out hereafter to be nothing 
more than an error of the dictionary-maker. In the languages 
where f am from personal knowledge of them protected to a 
certain extent from this risk, I frequently find methods of 
spelling in dictionaries which do not at all tally with my own 
experience, or with the method in which I have seen the words 
written by natives of education and intelligence ; and this fact 
throws a haze of doubt round very many forms for which I 
have no better guide than the dictionary. In fact, no man 
ought to attempt to write a dictionary whose ear is not gifted 
by nature or training with the power to distinguish the 
minutest shades of sound. Moreover, the hard and fast lines 
the Devanagari alphabet; and the imperfectness of 
*aDic character as a vehicle for the expression of Aryan 
Is, make it impossible for the purely native writer to give 
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indications of dialectic varieties of utterance. The ten vowel 
symbols of the former are in many cases inadequate to the 
task, and in the Arabic character there is hardly any provision 
at all for anything beyond the simplest vowel-sounds, and it is 
hard to see how any diacritical marks could be introduced into 
either alphabet which should be at the same time in keeping 
with their natural characteristics and readily intelligible to the 
reader. Those few that have from time to time been suggested 
fulfil neither of these essential requirements. For the present, 
then, we can get no further than we have already advanced. 

§ 45. When a nexus, or combination of two consonants, is 
dissolved by the introduction of a vowel between them, it is 
sometimes found that a short a is inserted, sometimes i, and 
sometimes u. In giving the name of diasresis to this process, 
there is a departure from the usual application of the term, but 
as no diaeresis of vowels can take place, owing to the abhorrence 
of the hiatus in Sanskrit, no confusion can arise. If Sanskrit 
were written in Roman characters, the term diaeresis might be 
applied to the custom of writing T[ and ^ft as and 
respectively, which is not uncommon in the modern languages, 
because this proceeding would be expressed by saying that ax 
and au were written as a’i and uu; but keeping to the native 
character, it appears that this is merely a careless way of 
writing, and does not affect the pronunciation ; thus, in old 
Hindi is written and even ^T*TW, but it is 

in all cases spoken kail As; so also we have Wf, and 
all alike sounding as one syllable jam; sjffa, SIRR, and ^*1, 
all kaun. This, therefore, demands no special investigation, 
though the fact is one useful to be known to those who may 
have to read old Hindi manuscripts. Thus, the line from 
Chand— 

Wfa 3TSTPT II 

Book xx., 33. 

“Having worshipped Gauri, having reverenced Sankara,” 
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./ . * f'i ■ V. i:; ; ;; •; ' ;,?! 

must be read " pitjiya gauri (not gavari) sankara man&y” as 
the metre shows. 

Leaving this question, then, as unimportant, and passing on 
to the insertion of the vowel between the two members o,f a 
split nexus, we have to endeavour to discover, first, what is the 
rule which determines whether the vowel to be inserted shall 
be a, i, or u; secondly, whether it is possible to insert a long 
vowel, 4, i, or u; and, thirdly, whether the insertion of e, o, 
ai or au , can* ever take place. 

(1.) The most usual proceeding is to insert a. 

Skr. “ devotee,” H. *PRL and so iu all. 

Skr. “ red,’* H. hi all. 

Skr. rite, 

Skr. 3 P 3 P 1 ! “ birth,” H. ^«rpFf, p. id., so in all in speaking, though 
written . 

Skr. “ religion,” H. ditto. 

Skr. “ endeavour,” H. rf«T, ditto. 

Skr. “jewel,” H. ditto. 

Especially when r is the last letter of the nexus, as H. 

and so in all; Skr. and “a yoke,” G. sfon;; 
sfhi, G. WlrTC, P. id. Also when it is the first letter, 

Old H-Wl, = VCT, in all except S.; ^f^H= 

tlTWT, H., P. ^t 4= cfiT-^. 

With as the last member: 

Skr. -grrar “ praise,” H. P.,S. id. 

Skr. “ trouble,” H. P. cfi35*f. 

The use of i is less frequent. Instances are—- 
Skr. tnr “trouble,” S. M. 

Skr. “woman,” P. frR^, O. and vulgo ^357. 

Also the vulgar M. corruptions “an eclipse,” for 

f»I^T for and its compounds ftr#T^3o, and 









Sindhi, however, exhibits its fondness for i in this particular 
also. Thus, we have 

fag, for ww, iftfa, Tm\, iffa, 

fa^T, WT, and many others. So also Panjabi has 
far?rfasr, Ivvait, faTT3, for TTfaxTrST, VCttH, 

and the like. In many of these instances the splitting of the 
nexus, and the consequent introduction of a vowel, has had 
the effect of suppressing the vowel following, as in Sindhi 
pirjd for pirajd, for prajd ; or the following vowel if long is 
shortened, as in piriti for piriti, for prlti; or weak letters drop 
out, as in pirojanu for piryojanu, for prayojana. In the cases 
cited from Panjabi there has been elision as well as insertion, 
for the words must be pronounced piratpal, piratbimb, pirthame; 
so that not only has an i been inserted between the p and r , but 
the final i of the preposition prati has been elided, and in the 
last word the insertion of i is counterbalanced by the elision 
of the a. * 

Just as the Sindhi and Panjabi have recourse to their 
favourite i, so do Bengali and Oriya to their n (see §§ 32, 33). 
Thus, B. from ^T, 0. from tfN. This u is, 

especially in Orissa, pronounced so lightly and softly that to 
a foreigner’s ear it is hardly, if at all, audible. Thus, we find 
Sanskrit Ipti written in Oriya in three ways, g^cTT, 
and but it would ordinarily be pronounced in the last 

way of the three. *£3? is in 0. “a snake- 

catcher ” = Skr. ; ST , ft|TT, where the other languages have 
j etc. “ heat,” 0. ^Tg«f, here probably owing 

to the labial character of the *?, which has been elided. 

(2.) With regard to the insertion of a long vowel, the in¬ 
stances are very rare, and are only to be looked for in the very 
lowest class of words, which the vulgar have distorted and 
twisted out of all shape. Marathi affords some examples, as 
Skr. ■gfTff; Skr. fif; Arab. 

Skr. ’•Pre, Skr. Tlfa?, Pers. Jo,; *?#*!, Skr. 
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’5TCT, in the sense of “marriage”; «(Oh, Skr. T 1 ?, H. 
but Pr. I have not noticed examples in the 

other languages, and it would seem to be a peculiarity of 
Marathi to lengthen the vowel of final syllables, as we saw 
in §§ 41, 42. It is difficult to fix any rule for the vowel to 
be inserted—it is at one time i, at another &, without any 
special reason derivable from the character of the adjacent 
vowels or consonants. In jugdt and reshim we have, it is true, 
a labial voTfel following a labial, and a palatal following a 
palatal, respectively, but no reason is apparent for inserting 
u in harush and l in lagtn. Probably vulgar caprice, or a habit 
of rhyming with some other word, is to be charged with these 
peculiarities. That they rest on no intrinsic law of develop¬ 
ment is perhaps evident from the fact that Aryan and Semitic 
words are alike corrupted. 

In H. from Skr. a similar process may be sup¬ 

posed to be in operation, but I am disposed to regard this as 
simply an inversion of the letters and ^. 

(3.) The diphthongs do not ever appear to be inserted 
between two consonants; in fact, their extreme length would 
render such a proceeding almost impossible. 

It results, then, from the above remarks, that diphthongs 
are never inserted; long vowels very rarely, and then only in 
certain popular corruptions; so that the case rests with the 
three short vowels. It would at first sight seem most consonant 
to the genius of these languages to insert a after gutturals, 
i after palatals, u after labials, or even before letters of those 
organs respectively. Yararuchi, as usual, is here vague, and 
merely strings together a number of instances without any at¬ 
tempt at making a definite rule. His Sutra iii. 60 is perhaps not 
open to this objection, as it lays down that when two consonants 
forming a nexus suffer disjunction, the former of them having 
no vowel of its own, takes the same vowel as the latter, e.g. 
klishta = kilitt/iam, slishta = silittham , ratna = roam (through 
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rat ana), kriyd—kirid, sdrnga — saranga ; but he immediately 
afterwards (iii. 62) gives a list of words in which this rule is 
not observed ; these latter are rather more numerous than the 
former. They are Srtzzsiri, hri—hiri, krita—kirita , Manta— 
kilanto, klefa—hilesa, mlana—milana, swapna—sivino, sparsa— 
phariso , harsha—hariso , arha—ariho, garha—gariho . 

In the first three of these the rule is so far kept that the 
inserted vowel, though short, is of the same organ as the 
following vowel, and the same may be said of kifeso. In the 
next Sutra (63) we have kshmd—khamd, slagha—saldha (though 
sildha is also found), and in S. 65 padma—pauma (paduma), 
tanvi, laghviy — tami, lahuL The labial m perhaps accounts for 
the u in pauma , and in the other two words; as also in jid 
for jyd we have merely a solution of the semivowel into its 
corresponding vowel, and not an insertion at all. 

May it not be that the real solution of the question rests 
in the comparative lightness and heaviness of the vowels them¬ 
selves ? Where the syllables following the divided nexus are 
not of any great length and weight, the natural tendency to 
insert a vowel similar to that borne by the nexus when yet 
undivided can have full play; but when the following syllables 
are long and heavy, the lightest of all the vowel-sounds is 
preferred, and thus we get kilanto , instead of kalanto, from 
klanta; while in sri, hri , the usual, and so to speak congenial, 
insertion of the i is practicable. The question lies entirely 
between a and i; u is never used in this respect, unless there 
is some labial influence at work. 

If this be accepted as the law for Prakrit, it may be trans¬ 
ferred to the modern languages also, due allowance being made 
for the disturbing element of provincial peculiarities, such as 
the fondness of Sindhi for the i sound, and of Bengali and 
Oriya for the u. The examination of this class of words will 
also be much complicated by the extreme laxity of writing and 
pronunciation, whereby a, i, and u , become in unaccented 
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syllables so mixed up that it is often hard to tell which is 
really uttered. 1 


§ 46. Elision. 

(1.) The elision of initial vowels, or, as it is called by gram¬ 
marians, aphasresis, occurs in the case of words which are 
compounded with the prepositions“beyond,” “over,” 
^ “after,” “off,” “on,” “towards,” “down,” 
“up,” “below.” Although all of these words, except 
abhi, bear the accent on the first syllable in Sanskrit, still we 
may justifiably conjecture that the vulgar accentuated them on 
the last syllable. In Greek the corresponding prepositions 
avTiy ava, air6, eirt, dficfri, irrro, are all oxytone, and perhaps 
if the Sanskrit prepositions were allowed to stand alone so 
frequently as the Greek do, they also would show themselves 
to be oxytone; but standing as they do almost always as 
inseparable prefixes to verbs and nouns, they fall under the 
influence of the tendency to throw the accent as far back as 
possible, which appears to be characteristic of Sanskrit. The 
frequency, however, with which they reject their initial vowel 
is hardly compatible with the supposition that this vowel was, 
in popular usage at least, strongly accented. 

In classical Sanskrit some examples are found of this re¬ 
jection of the initial, especially in the case of such are 

ft, fttITST, ft^, ftf , for ^Rft, etc.; for 

; Tt for for (perhaps from ^ + 

^ -f for and others. 

By the application of this process to the modem languages, 

1 Some violent anti-Urdu writers in the north-western provinces, whose zeal out¬ 
runs their knowledge, ascribe this neglect to distinguish between the three short 
vowels to the introduction of the Arabic character in our courts. They forget, or 
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some very curious etymologies have been brought to light, by 
which several words whose origin has hitherto defied detection 
are successfully affiliated to Sanskrit. Thus : 

Skr. “inside,” H. , B., M., O. G. 

Skr. ^THl^ “near,” H. “to approach,” “a crowd,” 

and so in all. 

Skr. ^T»l^ “ anointing,” H. tff3RT “ to be wet,” M. 

G. 5 S. There is another form of this word 

in most of the languages, whose root terminates in , as U. 
3fal3!T “to be wet,” fWRTj fipft’IT “to wet,” G. 
which may perhaps be referred to the passive participle W?R. 
All this group of words may, however, with equal proba¬ 
bility be derived from ’STtW^R, ^^6 “wetting,” by elision 
of the sibilant. In either case there is no doubt about the abhi. 

Another strangely contracted and corrupted set of words is 
H. ^<TT*n and “ to extinguish a light,” with their 

respective neuters «pT«n and “to be extinguished.” 

These are derived from Skr. ’SJVJxiaiyffT. In Saptas. 266 
occurs the form = Skr. ^HT%fraWT) with a varia 

lectio abhvuttaattie (read abbh 0 ), from which, by rejection of the 
initial a, and a very anomalous absorption of the bh, we get a 
root «JvPET°, whence «pTRT- The parallel form is ex¬ 

plainable on the supposition that in some other dialect of 
Prakrit the double tT was elided and the/ aspirated. Anyhow, 
these words exhibit considerable irregularity, and have conse¬ 
quently been hitherto reckoned as Desajas. In M., B., and 0., 
the word is with the lenis /. Perhaps the aspirate in H. 

arose from the existence of the word ’pJT’lT “to explain” («p *) 3 
with which it was confounded by the vulgar. The S. , 

a nd fa«rmy 3 are still further modification’s, the second 
of which appears to be from without the abhi. 

Skr. ’STSSpSR “overlooking,” H. “to peep,” G., P. id, 

B. WfaW* 
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This derivation rests upon the fact, to be demonstrated in 
Chapter IV., that passes into From this consideration 
it may be deduced that a great number of words beginning 
with Sf, which some writers put down wholesale as non-Ary an 
or Desaja, are really developed from Sanskrit words beginning 
with adhij or before a vowel, adhy; thus, “to sweep,” 

in all but B. and O., which have is for 41 (compare 

for WWW, for softened from 

IRT^T, a trace of which stage remains in B. The 

Sanskrit original appears to be qrf%l, with the causal form of 
W€ “ to go,” so that would mean “ I cause to pass 

(a broom or brush understood). So the obscure word 
“a window,” is probably for from “above,” 

and “to see”; windows in the East being always high up in 
the wall. ITfa “a mat-covering,” and UtWT “to cover,” are 
from Skr. fW’H, from qrfqqT, where an inversion has taken 
place, giving ; the word occurs in all but S. The above 

examples have been adduced because they seem tolerably well 
supported. The rule may, however, be pushed too far, and 
care must be taken lest examples in which is, as is often the 
case, derived from a Skr. ^T, through be mixed up with 
those under this head. 

gives several well-proved cases, of which the following 
is one: Skr. fq«Tlir (qjfq) “clothed,” Pr. O. 

B. “to clothe”; the cognate words in the other lan¬ 
guages are derived from another part of the verb, (the 

verb is with by inversion; thus, H. qffST for 

P. id. ; but H. has also a form qflPCWT, which is 
followed by S. and G. * This is, I think, entirely 

a different word, and comes from qf^T*T, by the usual process 
of resolving the into f, so that we get whence by 

inversion “ to clothe.” This verb having a causal 

form, a neuter form was, as usual, created in the 

sense of “to be clothed,” “to wear clothes.” 
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“alone,” becomes in Pr. and in H. Wt, leaning 
“ also,” “ even,” where there is probably an emphatic added, 
so that fsrf%=*ft 

loses its initial in Panjabi, and appears under the form of 
or as the sign of the accusative case. 

The case of ^ is rendered difficult by its close similarity to 
and The p of the two last is so constantly softened 
to ^T; while the distinction, on the other hand, between ^ and 
is in all but M., G., S., and P. so entirely ignored, and in 
them even, through ignorance, so frequently misplaced, that 
in the case of words beginning with ^ or 'ST we cannot tell 
whether they have sprung from api , ava, or apa. With regard 
to vi, the carelessness in the employment of the short vowels 
adds an element of difficulty; thus, Chand uses “to 

blow,” or “ expand ” (of a flower), which, however, is from 
not ; so also “to declare,” “expound,” 

is from not Genuine cases of the use of this 

preposition are the following: Skr. “rescuing,” H. 

^TfaT, M. B. ^TvTT 5 !, 0. etc.; 

“ abode,” H. Gt. WfiNt, M. In the 

former case tr has been treated as <3J. and passed by the natural 
process into ’ST (see Chapter IV., § 85). It might be thought 
that as the prepositions mentioned above have all separate 
well-defined meanings, and vary the orignal idea of the verb 
according to those meanings, there would be no difficulty in de¬ 
termining by this test which of the prepositions was the parent 
of the modern word. But unfortunately so many metaphorical 
and secondary senses have crept into use that this method of 
fixing the deiivation becomes quite impossible; and as the gap 
in the history of our languages prevents us from tracing the 
gradual alteration in the sense of words, any effort to settle 
this difficult and obscure point would be at present premature 
and unsuccessful. 

1 See also § 36 , where non-initial ava is contracted into o. 
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ElisiBn of ’3 in 3t| may be illustrated by the case of T 3trf%H 
“ seated/' which becomes in Prakrit and 

whence H. tar “ seated ”; from this word has been formed 
a verb %3«TT “ to seat oneself.” 1 In those languages which 
admit of the formation of different parts of the verb from the 
corresponding tenses of the Sanskrit a double form exists. 
Thus, G. qipj from but p.p.^Tt from fqu, where the 

^q may have been entirely rejected, or the two q absorbed into 
one q. Similarly, S. fqfij, p.p. to which may be added 
Kashmiri fqqf , the past tense of which is not given in the 
meagre article from which I have taken it. In some rustic 
dialects of Hindi a form q*r*TC may be heard which is = 
=qqq*iq. * ^ *5 is elided in Skr. “belch,” H. WV. 

P., S., G. id., where M., B., and O. make !sqrr> tqfPt;* and , 
respectively. I am not quite satisfied with this derivation, 
as udgara also means “ spitting,” in which sense it becomes 
qfTqTT, and the like; perhaps and its fellows 

may be mere onomatopoetic worth,, or even non-Aryan. 

Elision of the initial ^ occurs also in the following words: 

Skr. “ a well-wheel,” H. M. . G, T<J- 

Skr. “forest,” Pr. Tqj, Old H. H. s - f^T. 

G., M. 

Skr. “elbow,” M.lfeT, “a shove with the elbow,” “to 

elbow.” 

Skr. '-STcWt “linseed,” Eastern H. cffqt, B. fqiff O. cIBl- 

Skr. qrqq “a cake,” H. qq, qq< 3 n> M., O. id. 

1 Not, as is generally stated, “ to sit” ; the difference is that the H. word baifhnA 
expresses the act of passing from a standing or lying into a sitting posture; thus, 
“Sit down V* or “Take a seat!*' is but “ He sat there all day ” is 

not ^"3T ? baitha rahntt means to remain sitting, or, 
as we use the word, “ to sit.” The same distinction prevails in all the languages 
where this word occurs. 
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Instances of X are hardly to be expected. I have notfnoticed 
any. Yery few words begin with this letter in Sanskrit, and 
those that do are short words with the accent on the first syl¬ 
lable, so that elision is not likely to occur. The words Tfif and 
XX lose their first letter in some Prakrit works, and become tti 
and wi or vvia, but neither of them are in use in the modern 
languages. The S. words and given above may 

possibly be derived from S. instead of from 

though I prefer the latter, looking upon the i as another in¬ 
stance of the preference of S. for that sound. 

Instances of ^: 


Skr. “fig-tree” B. O. 


Skr. “ flame,” H. tSpSfiT “ burning grass,” though some would 

derive this from Skr. 4 ‘to shine;” and even if it be not so, it is 


rather an inversion than elision. 


Yis elided in “ castor-oil tree,” H. here again we 

have a case of inversion. 

(2.) Medial vowels do not often appear to suffer elision 
singly. That is to say, a vowel alone seldom disappears ; when 
it is elided, it is almost always in consequence of the consonant 
to which it is attached going out, and this class of cases will be 
more appropriately considered under the head of consonantal 
elision. Perhaps this fact is due to the peculiar structure of 
Sanskrit words; in which two vowels cannot come together 
without the intervention of a consonant. In Latin, where two 
vowels frequently occur together, the dropping of one of them 
becomes possible; thus, meos, tnos , suos , become in Spanish mis, 
tuSy sns, when they precede a substantive, as in mis amigos — 
meos arnicos; but where they stand alone the double vowel is 
retained : thus they say su padre y sus hermanos—siium patrem 
et suos germanos, “ his father and his brothers ”; but hermano 
menor mio—germanus minor mens, “my younger brother”; esta 
albarda es mia, “ this saddle is mine,” with emphasis on the 
pronoun. The French drops the first vowel in the singular, 
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making*#*# w= meum, ma±imea , but the second in the plural mes 
~meos, mens. This instance shows that the force of the accent 
alone preserves the second vowel in Spanish, but not in French, 
and leads to the explanation of a frequently recurring case in 
Hindi, which amounts to a regular law of the language, namelv, 
that in the formation of the infinitive from the Sanskrit noun 
in -amm , the short a of the penultimate invariably drops out; 
thus, from karanam , maranam , rdhanam, come Icarnd, mdrnd, 
rahnd. Here the accent in Sanskrit is on the root syllables 
kar, mar , etc.; and as the final - am gets changed, by a process 
to be explained hereafter, eventually into d, the weight of the 
two syllables on either side of it—the one by virtue of its 
accent, the other by its length—fairly crush out the middle d f 


which is both short and unaccented. This elision is also 
common in Panjabi, but not entirely so in the other languages* 
where the a is sounded, though so rapidly as to be almost im¬ 
perceptible to European ears. 


The same takes place in Hindi occasionally in cases where 
the final a of a Sanskrit word is lengthened to a; thus, from 
durbala comes H. ^sparr dubld, not dubald; or where a 
heavy termination has taken the place of a light one, as from 
vulyut, H. bijli, not, as in some other languages, 

bijuli, or by all. 

(3.) Cases of elision of a final vowel are very common. The 
final short a of all Sanskrit words is elided unless it bears the 
accent, in which case it is generally lengthened to d in Hindi. 
(See § 20.) 

Other elisions of final vowels depend upon the rules of 
formation of the base of nouns, and are structural rather than 
phonetic. The rule holds good of i and w as well as of a. All 
three vowels are commonly dropped when final and unaccented, 
and the modern languages in a great majority of instances 
make their nouns to end in a consonant. Thus: 

Skr. “ pakar-tree,” H. 
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Skr. “ arm,” H. ^ff. 

Skr. “ misfortune,” H. 

Skr. “person,” H. 

Hindi and Panjabi adhere to this rule firmly; the other 
languages admit of some exceptions, which will be discussed 
in their proper place. It must be remembered that in all the 
languages except B. and 0. words are often written with two 
separate consonants instead of a nexus, as in the case of f 
which would be more accurately written but this is 

mere carelessness, and will not mislead any one who has heard 
the language spoken. 

The final vowel, together with the consonant which precedes 
it, and sometimes even the vowel preceding that again, is elided 
in the case of words ending in aya. 

Thus, Skr. “ abode/' becomes in compounds, as H. 

= gkr. “ father-in-law's house"; 

“ whore," = Skr. More frequently, however, Maya 

becomes did; the y passes into v and u, and is finally elided: 
the first a being lengthened, as in ftpTWT* 

w^tt, T?f^5n*rr, for fSrrorar, 

ti 

Other instances are: 

Skr. “ bracelet,”H. , M. cf35, G. id., ?. «T3o , 8. O. . 

Skr. “refuge,” H. T, S. Wfaft, M. 

a- 

Final & is elided in many Sanskrit feminines, as— 

Skr. fif^T “ sleep,” H. M. iP. S. f^f. 

Skr. u vine,” H. P. id., S. 

Skr. “ a grass,” 

Skr. ^RH “ shadow,” H. Uff, P. id., S. . 

skr. “examination,” H. TR^, and so in all. 

Skr. <n^T “speech,” H. ^Tcf, G-, P. id., S. ^Tf?T- 
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Skr. “ rein,” H. and so m all. 

Skr. “tongue,” H. and so in all. 

Final i is also elided in the feminines in T^, as— 

Skr. “pregnant,” H. P. Gr. ^TTWJ? 

M. id., B. vulgo 3TJT. 

Skr. “ sister,” H. ^ (see §. 53). 

Numerous feminines of trades are formed in this manner, 

even in cases where it would he hard to find the termination ini 
« 

in Sanskrit; thus : 

h. “ washerwoman,” from 'SsjY' 5 ft “ washerman.” 

H. “ shoemaker-woman,” from ’STOTT" shoemaker,” 

H. “ goldsmith’s wife,” from “ goldsmith.” 

Sindhi does not entirely elide the hut shortens it to 

M. lengthens the first i (see § 41). The other languages elide 
the i entirely, except of course in Tatsamas. Final u is not 
very common in Sanskrit, and where it occurs it does not suffer 
elision like the other long vowels,—at least, no instances have 
come to my notice. Such words as earth,” eyebrow," 
being monosyllables, are from their nature incapable of elision. 

In the case of there are H. , B. M. GL 
P. S. TO, 0. ^!p , where the u is retained, though in some 
languages in a shortened form. In most, however, the word is 
pronounced more like boh , or bohu. 

E is elided in a class of words derived from locatives in 
Sanskrit, and which are used adverbially by the moderns. 
Thus: 

Skr. “beside,” H. T[\q, P. id., but on the contrary M. TTP^j 


(which are independent Marathi formations from a noun TTPHN and 
therefore post-Sanskritic), G. and S. TTPBF. 

Skr. “near,” H. fTOS, and so in all. It is to be observed, 

however, that these words may after all come from the nominative 
of the Skr. adjective. 





Skr. “ within,” H. (see Part I. of this section). 

Skr. ^ 44 with,” H. ^if, P., G, id., S. , but M. ^5jf, and O. *|5f. 
Skr. 44 below ” M. B., O. id., but all the rest ift%. 

Skr. ?f% 44 beneath,” M. ?M> rf3E, G. id., O. c|3E, but also cfdo, 


H. ?f%. 


§ 47. It remains to point out the treatment of vowels which 
are brought into contact by the elision of an intervening con¬ 
sonant, a practice which is extremely frequent in the Prakrits. 
Yararuchi is, as usual, unsystematic on this point. The text 
from which Cowell has edited his work is confessedly corrupt, 
so that there are unusual difficulties in the way. The general 
rule may, however, be laid down that the two vowels are 
allowed to stand in contact without undergoing the process 
of Sandhi. Thus: 

Skr. *r$*ncr&t “ bank of Jamn&,” Pr. or 

Skr. “ current of a river,” Pr. or • 

Skr. a tree so called, Pr. or 

Here the long vowel of the Sanskrit is sometimes shortened, 
but we cannot build any theory on this fact because so much 
of Prakrit literature is in verse that changes in quantity are in 
a majority of instances merely made metri gratia. YararuchPs 
instances are taken from compound words only, but a large 
number may be adduced from other sources, where elision has 
taken place in a simple uncompounded word, and where in 
consequence the influence of the laws of euphony might be 
expected to be more apparent. In the following list the order 
of the vowels is followed throughout. 

(1.) a + a. Pr. kadaa, kaamba, gaana, jaalachhi , paa, paavi, 
for Skr. katakct , kadamba, gag ana, jayalakshmi , pacta, padavi. 

(2.) a -}- d. Pr. aala, padvdi, lad , hadsai; for Skr. akdla, 
prajdpati, laid, hcitdkdyd . 
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(3.) a + i. Pr. kdi, gdi, jai, pdirikka , tnctird; Skr. kavi, gati , 
yadi, pratirikta, madird, and in the 3rd pers. sing, of the present 
tense parasmaipada of all verbs. 

(4.) a + i. Pr. nat, paiva, bhaavat , sat, Pavvai; Skr. nadi, 
pradipa , bhagavatt , sati, P&rvati. 

(5.) a + u. Pr. chaujdmd, paura, mania , /aw; Skr. chaturya- 
md, prachura, viakula , lag Hu; and derivatives of chatur—chau, 
universally. 

(6.) a + Pr. tnauha , maura; Skr. mayukha , mayura. 

(7.) a + e. Pr. kae,jae , vachhae , tanudae; Skr. (through 
hade), jagati, vrajate (?), tanukdyate; and in 3rd pers. sing, 
present of atmanepada and passive verbs in general. 

(8.) a + o. Pr. uao, gao, paosa, paohara; Skr . ndakah, gajah, 
pradosha , payodhara . 

(9.) d + a. Pr. dam , dava , Ada, grdai, eMda; Skr. ddara, 
dtapa , &d&a, g&yati, chhdya , at the end of a compound. 

(10.) a + d. Pr. adsa, chhda,jdd; Skr. dkdsa , chhdya , /dyd. 

(11.) d + i. Pr. dhijdi, jdi, jampidi; Skr. abhijdti , jati , 
jalpit&ni . 

(12.) d -f 2. Pr. ^di, rd$; Skr. ^dd, rd/i. 

(13.) d + w. Pr. dw, dula; dyus, dkula. 

(14.) d + e. Pr. vdei, Idei, pahiajdde ; Skr. vddayati , ldga~ 
yati, pathikajdydydh . The forms de and di are extensively 
employed instead of the Sanskrit forms ayd, ayai, and dydh of 
the instrumental, dative, and genitive of feminine nouns in d. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to go through the whole of the 
long array of vowel combinations possible in Prakrit. From 
the above instances it will be clear to the reader that any two 
vowels may thus be brought into contact without being forced 
to combine according to the Sanskrit laws of Sandhi. In 
looking over the above list it will be noticed that the com¬ 
binations in which a short vowel precedes a long one are rarer 
than those in which the long vowel holds the first place. This 
leads to a second rule of Yararuchi’s, namely, that one of two 
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vowels so brought into contact may be elided, in which case, 
when a nexus follows, the elided vowel is always the first, 
and never the second. Thus, he gives as illustrations certain 
alternative forms, in one of which elision occurs, in the other 
both vowels are retained. Thus: 

Skr. “ royal family,” Pr. ruaulam or rdiilam. 

Skr. ?p*Tt “ half of thee,” Pr. tuhaddham or tuhaaddham. 

Skr. wp? u half of me,” Pr. mahaddham or mahaaddham . 

Skr. “ falling at the feet,” Pr. pdvadunam or pdavadanam. 

Skr. “ potter,” Pr. kumbhdro or kunibhadro . 

In these instances it is naturally the long vowel which is 
retained, whether it precede or follow. Such elision is, how¬ 
ever, rare in Prakrit, which does not as a rule shrink from the 
juxtaposition of any number of vowels. Three vowels occur, 
for instance, in vdai, dridi, chorid'i , lihiae , bhidie , piaama, uaa , 
mdud, and many other words; and even four vowels are not 
uncommon, as in pasdide , tonudai , tanudae , though from the 
nature of the case these are less frequent than the others. 

I have dwelt at some length on this point in order to bring 
out in fuller relief the peculiarities of Prakrit in this respect, 
and in order to show that the modern languages do not follow 
the lead of the Prakrits in every detail. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the living vernaculars are merely further develop¬ 
ments of Prakrit, formed on the same principles and carrying 
out the same laws. On the contrary, in post-Prakritic periods 
many new principles, some of them quite opposed to those in 
vogue in Prakrit, have been introduced, and have largely 
influenced the common speech. In this very particular of the 
hiatus there is much divergence from Prakrit rules. I do not 
say that the modem languages in any way abhor the hiatus— 
far from it; but in respect of that particular form of hiatus 
which arises from the elision of a consonant, they do not 
generally leave the two vowels side by side without further 
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euphonic changes. These changes do not, it is true, regularly 
follow the Sanskrit laws of Sandhi in all cases, though they 
not unfrequently do so, but a change or amalgamation of some 
sort does in the majority of instances take place. 

As a general rule for the modern languages the following 
may serve: 

a, When the two vowels are homogeneous, they coalesce with 
the corresponding Guna or Vriddhi vowel. 

/?. When they are heterogeneous, they either remain side by 
side, or are separated by an interposed consonant. 

By “homogeneous vowels” are meant such as in Sanskrit are 
capable of combining, as a + % a + u; by “ heterogeneous,” 
such as will not combine, as i + a, i +• a; the former combine 
into e and o, but the latter will not combine; the first of the 
two is hardened into its semivowel, as ya 9 yu . 

In the first of these two rules the Sanskrit system is by no 
means regularly followed; thus, makula becomes Pr. maula, 
and should in H. consequently become by coalition of the 
vowels mol ; it does, however, become maul *fNr. 

The subject is treated as regards the consonants in Chapter 
III., § 53 (3.), and numerous examples will be found there. 
The following may be noticed as illustrations of the above 
rules: 

a. nakula , Pr. naulo, G. noliyun, S. none. Here the other 
languages insert an e, as H. newal, B. neul , and this e 
being dissimilar to the u which follows cannot coalesce 
with it. 

bhagint , Pr. bhainl , P. bhain, S. bhenu, 

6ata , Pr. sao, H. sau (through a shortened form sail ^T3). 
ghdta , Pr. ghdo, H. ghdu , 

/3. pitd, Pr. pid, H. piu. 
suchi, Pr. sui , H. sui, 

pipdsd, H. piydsd ; insertion of y to prevent the hiatus. 
JcoJcila } Pr. koilo, H. Jcoil, but G. koyal, 0. Jcoyil. 
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Sometimes an irregular process occurs, as where from 
we get H. and P. through Pr. Here u + a are 

heterogeneous, and could not coalesce; the result, au, must have 
arisen from inverting the vowels of the Pr. form, and saying 
samdha , instead of suand/id . 

A short vowel following a long one is generally dropped 
altogether, as in dund for diiuna, Skr. dwiguna; rond for roand , 
Skr. rodanam. In the case of verbs like rond the process is 
facilitated by the ease with which the penultimate a in nouns 
of the form rodanam goes out, owing to its position following 
an accented and generally gunatized syllable. 

Many irregularities must of course be looked for in a process 
like this, where the modern languages have in a great measure 
abandoned the earlier phonetic rules and followed the changes 
incidental to a wide use of this class of words by the common 
people. As a provisional rule, however, and as one which 
appears to point in the right direction for future more extensive 
inquiry, that above given will I hope prove correct. 

There is not much, after all, as far as investigations have yet 
been made, either very striking or very important in the con¬ 
sideration of vowel changes. The principal interest of the 
phonetics of the Indian languages is to be found in the 
consonantal changes, to which I now proceed. 


CHAPTER III. 


' CHANGES OF SINGLE CONSONANTS. 

CONTENTS.—} 48. General Remarks : Positional and Organic Changes.— 
} 49. Positional Changes—Initial Consonants.—} 50. Medial Consonants. 
—§ 51. (1) Retention.—§ 52. (2) Softening of Tenues to Mediae.—} 53. 
(3) Elision.—} 54. Laws of the Three Processes.—$ 55. Final Con¬ 
sonants.—} 56. Organic Changes — Gutturals. —} 57. Relation of 
Palatals to Linguals.—} 58. Marathi Substitution of Sibilants for 
Palatals. — } 59. Connexion between Cerebrals and Dentals.—} 60. 
Further Transition of Cerebrals into l and l .—} 61. Modifications and 
Changes of Semivowels, (1) } 62. Semitowels, (2) .—§ 63. Semi¬ 
vowels, (3) } 64. Semivowels, (4) } 65. The Nasals.—§ 66. The 

Sibilants. — } 67. if.—}} 68, 69. The Aspirates. — } 70. Visarga and 
Anuswara.—} 71. Inversion of Words, 

§ 48. By single consonants are implied those consonants 
which stand alone in a word, and which being in a measure 
unsupported are subjected to many and various changes. These 
changes may conveniently be considered under two classes. 
First, those whose operation varies with the position of the 
letter in a word, which are therefore called positional changes; 
and, secondly, those whose operation is not influenced by posi¬ 
tion, and which, being chiefly changes from one organ of speech 
to another, will be called organic changes. 

Both classes are sometimes seen in activity in the same word, 
and their influences are very conflicting and confusing, but 
there is as a rule much uniformity in the way in which the 
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whole seven languages undergo positional changes ; while in 
the case of organic changes, on the other hand, the individual 
peculiarities of the several languages stand out in strong relief. 
Positional changes are more universal in their application, 
organic ones more restricted to special instances; the former 
are based upon general principles, the latter on the various and 
sometimes irregular developments of provincial pronunciation. 

§ 49. Positional changes follow the general principle which 
rules all the languages of the Indo-European family, and 
which has been thus concisely stated by Grimm: u Initial 
consonants retain the grade of each organ in the purest and 
truest way, medial consonants have a tendency to soften, finals 
to harden.” 1 By the expression “ grade ” must be understood 
the two classes of tenues and mediae; and it is thus laid down 
as a rule that tenues A, j o, t , etc., in the middle of a word have 
a tendency to soften into their corresponding medice g, b, d; 
while medial g, &, d , at the end of a word have a propensity to 
harden into k , p, L In the 'Indian languages the rule holds 
good in the main, and although a great variety of modifica¬ 
tions is observable, they can all be traced by careful examination 
to the operation of this law, either in the exact method stated 
above, or in the still more advanced developments of it. 

Initial consonants remain undisturbed, whether in Tatsamas 
or Tadbhavas. 

a . In Tatsamas, as 

gffasf, rjft WZ, IK- Here are instances 

of tenues, mediae, semivowels, nasals, sibilants, and 1. In fact, 
from the very nature of Tatsamas, which are words in their 

1 Geschichte d. Deutschen Sprache , voL i., p. 251, (i Anlaut halt (lie stufen jcdes 
organs am reinsten and treusten, inlaut ist geneigt es zu erweichen, auslaut zu 
erh'arten.” We have unfortunately no equivalents for anlaut , inlaut , or auslaut. 
These words, meaning on-sound, iu-sound, and out-sound, respectively, are also 
applied to vowels, but in the passage quoted only consonants are referred to. 
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pure Sanskrit form, it follows that no change can have taken, 
place, otherwise they would cease to be Tatsamas. 

& In Tadbhavas, as 1irKW\> ifa, 

^TT’ IP?, from SfiSTf, sfitfaRT, 

f7f%, %f*T, <RfE> W, where, in 

spite of violent changes in the interior of the word, the initial 
letter remains unaltered. A very large number of these words 
may be found in every page of the dictionaries of these lan¬ 
guages. Wh,en initial changes do occur, they are generally 
found to be due to some organic disturbance in the body of the 
word, which has exercised a retrospective influence on the 
initial letter. Such changes are, however, altogether excep¬ 
tional, and comparatively few in number. The most prominent 
and common of them will be noticed below. To be omitted 
from the present section, however, are all those words which in 
Sanskrit begin with W and The former generally appear 
with an initial the latter with ^ or Z. The aspiration is 
due to the influence of the sibilant, and, as we are here con¬ 
sidering single consonants only, this process does not fall within 
our present subject. 

There are, however, instances where the sibilant forms the 
first member of a nexus in the middle of a word, and in going 
out has affected, not only the letter to which it was joined, but 
also the initial. Thus, Skr. “ flower,” becomes in Pr. jcqj, 
but in Old H. and finally or ngra. Skr. spjO “civet,” 

S. Skr. ^ t>tl “ vapour,' - ’ IT. 'HPR, and the same in P., B., 

and 0., where both letters are aspirated. The form ^TPB 


also occurs in B. and H., and in S., G., and M. it is the only 
form in use. The Skr. *P|? “ a scab,” is perhaps the origin 
of H. *§T51 “itch ”.{ also ^3P*ft “a diminutive,” where there has 
been epenthesis of «, as described in § 34; S. M. tfrofr 

“to scratch,” B. iff. Skr. ^fq “a well,” is S. and tpr$ 
Skr. “saffron,”=S. Skr. “cough,” H., P., 

and S. isTftft, <§tiRT, 
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In some cases an aspirate in the middle of a word is thrown 
back to the initial and amalgamates with it, as Skr. 5 ? “ house,” 
original form , still preserved in Kashmiri *PCf. This 
becomes in all the modern languages 

Skr. “ daughter,” becomes in Pali and 

and even in Skr. a form is in use. The word is oxytone, 
and the coalition of the two short toneless syllables into one is 
therefore natural. Pr. ^t, H. vterr, P,, G. id., 

S. f%T3, B. 0. ffc* (jhio) ; the two last forms have 

arisen from the close connexion between jh and dh, which, 
especially when followed by a palatal vowel or semivowel, is 
very frequent. To the parallel connexion between ^ and ^ 
may be ascribed the isolated II. form Skr. WPTRTT 

“son-in-law,” where all the other languages have ^f, as M. 
srRTrT, B. srrmS;, 0. and , G. wflTt, S. ^nrft. 1 

The Skr. TJ«W“the Jack-tree/’ becomes in Pr. H. 

tppj, but in this case it may be assumed that in Skr. also the 
original form was , derived from “the expanded hood 
of the cobra,” to which the leaves of this tree bear a close 
resemblance. Sindhi has 3TJ and from Skr. sfara, in 

which irregularity it stands alone, unless the name of the 
Panjab town Jhang be derived from the same, which is highly 
probable, as it stands in the centre of a vast desert. 

Skr. “ buffalo,” becomes H. fern. G. 

B. 0. In many parts of Hindustan is com¬ 

monly used. M. has only while P. preserves the initial 
*T in ; so also does S. in and *fff . The form in 
has of course arisen from a corruption of . The reverse 
of this process’ is seen in M. , from Skr. “ to speak ” ; 

similar to it is Pr. “remembrance,” for from 

In Prakrit writings changes of initial consonants are more 

1 The Hindi word is borrowed immediately from the Persian which ac¬ 

counts for the change; Skr. often becomes J in Persian through an intermediate J . 
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common. The total rejection of an initial consonant occurs 
with frequency. Especially is this the case in the effeminate 
dialect of the Saptasataka, where, however, it must be noted 
that the examples given by Weber, muhaanda = mukhachandra, 
kudamvaitthi — kutumbakrishti, nahaala nabhastala, are not cases 
in point, inasmuch as the words chandra , krishti , stala, being 
the last members of a compound, their initial letter is no longer 
an initial, but becomes subject to the laws which rule medial 
letters. Tim supposition that the Prakrit root achh is from 
gachh (gam), by rejection of the initial, is directly opposed to 
Yararuchi, who explains it by as. In all the passages where 
this word occurs the context requires that it should be trans¬ 
lated by “stay,” “remain,” “stop,”—precisely the reverse of 
the idea of gachh . The modern languages exhibit two forms 
of the substantive verb, or perhaps two .separate verbs : 
and the latter of" which seems to point to But 

reserving the discussion of this question to a more suitable 
place, the Magadhi of the Jains, as well as the language of 
the Saptasataka, presents instances of rejection of initial con¬ 
sonants; thus f a—cha, uno—punar , adham—gadham, aund = 
chatur , and the like. This process is absolutely unknown in 
the modern languages, and it may be doubted whether it was 
ever really in vogue even in Prakrit beyond the limits of 
literary composition. 

The softening of initial tenues into mediae, or, in the case of 
the labials, into the semivowels, is found to occur in instances 
where the modern languages retain the letter in its original 
Sanskrit grade. Thus vai-pati, vaa—pada, vandu —pdndu, 
vatta—patra, vaddd—patdkd. The process appears to have 
been almost confined to p , a letter which, as we shall frequently 
see in this chapter, is peculiarly weak and liable to change. 

On the whole, however, Grimm’s law is observed faithfully, 
and the instances where it is not followed may be regarded as 
exceptions, in each case of which some special reason exists for 




the change; and it may be further observed that the modern 
languages in no single well-authenticated case follow the 
Prakrit custom of entirely rejecting the initial or softening 
it into its corresponding media. 


§ 50. It is in medial consonants that the greatest variety 
of change takes place. They are either retained unaltered, or 
weakened into softer sounds, tenues to mediae, mediae to semi¬ 
vowels and vowels, or they disappear altogether. In the latter 
instance the consonant sometimes carries away with it the 
following, and sometimes even the preceding, vowel, so that a 
whole syllable disappears. 

In Prakrit it is stated that there are instances of hardening 
of medial consonants. This is so opposed to all analogy, and 
so unsupported by the example of the modern languages, that 
it may be as well to examine the instances adduced before pro¬ 
ceeding to inquire into the three regular processes mentioned 
above. 

Weber expresses himself as doubtful whether the instances 
of hardening found in the Bhagavati be really genuine, or 
mere errors of the writer of the manuscript. The instances are 
jati—yadi and a whole series of words in which it is dimly and 
indistinctly conjectured that the corruption of a certain Sanskrit 
word would have produced a media, whereas it is found in the 
text with a tenuis. These are not decisive proofs ; though 
ingenious, they are based upon conjecture. Jati—ijadi is the 
only bond fide instance, and that appears to be an error of the 
scribe, who has a partiality for t , and sticks it in where it has 
no right to be. In Saptasataka, too, there are only conjectures; 
as dhakkei for sthagayati, where the modern VN«TT and 3JT3RT 
“to cover,” seem rather to point to a separate root. It does 
not follow, because a Prakrit word is interpreted in Sanskrit by 
a somewhat similar word, that it should be connected therewith: 
lukka is supposed to be either for lagna or yukta, but there is a 
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root luk which will answer the purpose better than either. 
From Vararuchi are quoted mchchai for vrajyati , ruchchai for 
ruclyate , chakkh for yaksh (jaksh ). These are also vague, and 
the affiliation of the Prakrit words is not certain. Upon the 
/Whole, then, it appears that there are only a few instances of 
this process, and the majority of those few are doubtful, so that 
no rule can be founded on them. The analogy of the languages 
is against it; and where the manuscripts are so carelessly 
written, and »the forms of some of the letters differ so much 
from those in use in printed works as to mislead the reader, 
it is safer to suppose a mistake in writing than a systematic 
violation of analogy. 1 


§ 51. (1.) Proceeding then to the first class in which a single 
letter is retained unaltered, we find that ^ is the most tenacious 
of all the tenues. We find TjxR, 

in the modern languages, though in Prakrit they 
all lose the Thus, raanam appears for rachamm, though it 
also represents radanam, or even ratna. The confusion intro¬ 
duced into Prakrit by this omission of consonants renders it 
very difficult to believe that these dialects were ever really 
spoken languages. 

Vararuchi's rule (ii. 2) is to the effect that the lenes of the 
four organs, excluding the cerebrals, are elided: but Bhamaha’s 
comment infers from the use of the word prdyas, or “ generally/’ . 
that where euphony is satisfied there need be no elision, and he 
adduces the following words in proof of his inference: sukiisa - 
mam, piagamanam , sachdvam , avajalam, atulam , ddaro, apdro , 
ajaso, savahumdnam , for sakusima, priyagamana , sachdpa , apajala. 


1 Even if it be conceded that the instances quoted are real cases of hardening, it 
must at the same time be admitted that they are too few to establish a rule, and the 
discussion of them has therefore been shortened in this work, which, as before men¬ 
tioned, deals only with Prakrit as a secondary subject in so far as it throws some, 
though often a confused and misleading, light on the modem languages. 
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alula, ddara, apdra, aya&as , sabakumdna. But all these words 
are compounds, and it is observable that there is much irregu¬ 
larity in their case. Sometimes the first consonant of the latter 
part of a compound is treated as though still an initial, and 
escapes elision; while in other cases it is treated as no longed 
an initial, but a medial, and is elided accordingly. The decision 
seems to depend on the degree of amalgamation attained by the 
two elements of the compound; in a word which is well known 
and frequently used the consonant is elided, showing that 
though a compound it had got to be treated as a single word ; 
but in those words whose two elements have not so coalesced, 
as, for instance, in occasional compounds, a sentiment of the 
separate existence of the two words has operated to preserve 
the initial of the second from elision. Thus, in a common 
compound like supurusha , a word of every-day occurrence, the 
p is elided, and we have suuriso ; whereas in the less commonly 
used compounds quoted above the initial is preserved. I do 
not think euphony has anything to do with it, because supurusha 
is quite as easy to pronounce as sukusuma . 

Apart from compounds, however, we find instances of re¬ 
tention. Thus, (a) tenues : kotuhalldin , kapolam , iti, vatuna, 
sutd, dpelo , sataniy sarniti, and a few others, for kutuhaldni, 
kapola , iti, patana , sutd, dpidah , sat am, samiti; (J3) mediae : 
juguchha, gagana , for jugupsa , gagana , and the like. But these 
are exceptions. The language of the Bhagavati, like Pali, 
retains single consonants much more frequently than scenic 
Prakrit, or works written in imitation of it. 

In the modern languages, even in Tadbhavas, retention is to 
be found; as in— 

Skr. “ earth,” H., P. 

Skr. “ moving,” , in all. 

Skr. TC “ matted hair,” oTaTT, in alL 

Skr. “muttering,” H. M. WPW- 
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, 

Skr. SSTtfa: “light” H. sftrT, S?!f?T, S. id., G. P. WtrlMT- 

Skr. f^fcR “sectarial mark,” B., O. f^RT, S. fjcfit. 

Skr. “covering,” H. and so in all. 

Skr. 'SfanTT^r “ a client,” 1 H. f^SOTR, in the rest SORR. 

Skr. “ alum,” H. M. S. the rest 

or o^. 

Although these words are classed as Tadbhavas, yet it is 
observable that they differ very little from the Sanskrit form, 
and are in many cases modern, though not universally so. 

I am disposed to think that a single consonant is more often 
preserved when followed by a long or accented vowel and pre¬ 
ceded by a short or unaccented one, than when the reverse is 
the case. This supposition will be reverted to when all three 
forms of treatment have been reviewed, and is introduced here 
in order that the reader may bear it in mind through the next 
few pages. 

It is curious that the letters which we should suppose to be the 
weakest and most liable to rejection are precisely those which keep 
their ground most persistently. The nasals, semivowels, sibilants, 
and ?£ are almost always retained. Thus, in Prakrit kdla, komala , 
kusuma, htla, pavana , paavi y pathama, pal&sct , mahiM, gaha, ex¬ 
hibit these letters in their original state, while if any of the 
letters of the four vargas had been in those situations they 
would have been softened or rejected, or in some way or other 
changed, as will be seen in the next two sections. The modern 
languages follow the Prakrit lead in this respect with but few 
deviations. The nasal is the most ineradicable of all; so much 
so that the insertion of an anuswara even will generally suffice 
to preserve a single consonant which would otherwise have 
disappeared. Compare such words as rTra, <TPCT> WC*\ y with 

1 Literally a man who gets Brahmans to hold a sacrifice for him and pays for it, 
hut in modern times applied to any one who has a right to certain services, as those 
of the barber, shoemaker, etc. 
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UP*? *nr<T> *lt% and it will be seen that while the former 
preserve their semivowels and nasal unchanged throughout 
all sorts of compounds and derivatives, the latter change their 
medial consonant in many ways. Thus, from cU*T “hand¬ 
clapping,” come EL and so in all; but from rTPJ 

“ heat,” we get either fTR or rfT^ . It may be surmised that 
in the effeminate speech of those days, or rather in the fantasti¬ 
cally refined utterances of that particular school of writers by 
whom the plays and Prakrit songs were written, the strong 
consonaiffs seemed too harsh and grating, and were therefore 
omitted, while the soft liquid semivowels were retained as not 
being too' stiff or hard to break the delicate warbling cadences 
in which they so much delighted; and even in the speech of 
the masses somewhat of this feeling must have prevailed, as we 
find it to a certain extent true of prose works which are written 
in a severer style and without any great seeking after euphony. 

The changes which the nasals, semivowels, and sibilants 
undergo are of an organic, not of a positional nature, and will 
be discussed in their proper place. 

§ 52. (2.) The softening of tenues to mediae is a very frequent 
characteristic of genuine Tadbhavas, but it occurs more re¬ 
gularly in some letters than in others ; k y t, p, go regularly 
into g, d y b, but changes from ^ into are rare, and those from 

into nearly equally so. Examples are— 

cfi into . 

Skr. cfiTeS “ a crow,” Pr. efiTSSfr, H. 3RT*r, P., M., G., B. id ., S. Sfiig, 
G. diinin. ctllW'sY- 

Skr. SJTcfi “potherb,” Pr. H. P- id ., S. 

Skr. Tpre “ cart,” Pr. H. but B., O. ^pgT, ami vnlgo 

fSfPgt “ lmckery ” 

Skr. “ skeleton,” H. ^j^TTST “ starving,” and so in all. 
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Skr. gjgjg “ bracelet,” Pr. gigiTlff H. and so in all. 

Skr. g*Ni “bedstead,” Pr. g^cRt, H. g^JJ, and so in all. 
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^ into 5J. 

Skr. $fggi “ key,” H. $jft, P., S„ M. id., B. wft, O., G. 

O. also $?ff 

Skr. qrrer “ glass,” M. grig (vnlg.). 

U into g. 

Skr. “ worm,” Pr. H. #ST, B., O., P. id., M. gjfrg, 

■farST, G- s. fgrff 

Skr. gpfe “cloth” [Pr. gjrqgf], H. P. id,, S. grtggft, 

G., m. gngg, b., o. id. 

Skr. giZTf “pan” [Pr. grgTft], H. gTSTft, P-, S. id., G. g^T 

(*I*ST) o. gnot ? B *W» ?STTt- 

Skr. g3 “ banyan-tree,” Pr. ggf, H. gg, and so in all, but M. and 

G.gg. 

Skr. gTHgi “ hire,” H. grgf, S. gfgT,in all as Ii. 

Skr. g^ “jar,” Pr. ggf H. ggr, M. ggf id., B. id., and so in all. 
Skr. gtsgi “ horse,” Pr. gfggt, in all gf?T • 

(?f into <■*. 

W\M\m "son-in-law,” Pr. H. (but through Persian 

^ seldom stops short at <5f. It would appear that ^ itself 
differed very little in sound from 3f in most parts of India. 
^ therefore modulates into and still further into ^, and 
sometimes combines with a preceding a or d into or '^Tf. 
Thus: 

Skr. grog 1 “sleeping,” Pr. fgfwf fgWt, H. gfaT, P. gfnrt, 

S. g. b. gftg, o. ift^gT. 

1 I use this form, and not <3Tt, because the latter contains a mixed nexus, and the 
nasal would consequently disappear; the words in the text could not come from such 
a form. 
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'? ’ 1 AT r ' „ k jil 1 ^,U T \f 

Skr. cfq^ “ sowing,” H. ^flRT, B. ^R, 0. ^PrgRT- 

Skr. STIR “oath,” Pr. ^qrft, H. P. S. *jsf. 

Skr. %q«i “moving,” Pr. ijrrcng, H. %q«fT “to row,” P. id., G. %qf 5 
M. IcRj “ rowing.” 

Skr. qitJTZ “door,” Pr. efitJTZt, H. qRFS, P., M. id., B.,0. qRTC. 

Skr. “ cowrie,” H. M. and so in all. 

Skr. cTR “ heat,” H. rTR, WT3, and so in all. 

Skr. S?q<=ft “ co-wife,” Pr. ^c-frft, H. M. WT- 

Skr. ^qTfgrqi “with a quarter,” H. aud so in all. 

Yararuchi does not make this rule general in Prakrit, but 
confines its operation to t, p , and t , giving as examples udu, 
madam , dado , nimdl, and others, for ritu, rajatam, agata , nivriti , 
etc. He makes transition from p to v general, and gives 
instances: sdvo , savaho, alavo, uvamggo, for §dpa, §apatha , ulapa , 
upasarga. TJpa is universally changed into uva, and even ua 
(see § 53). The change of t to d is illustrated by nado, vidavo, 
for nata, vitapa, but there are hundreds of instances to be found 
in Prakrit works. 

§ 53. (3.) Elision is in Prakrit the rule; retention and 
weakening, to a certain extent, the exceptions. Vararuchi's 
rule (ii. 2) is very sweeping, and includes all the unaspirated 
letters of the four organs, except the cerebrals, as stated before 
(§ 51). and are added probably because they are so closely 
connected with and respectively. The instances given are 
maulo, naulo, sdaro, naaram , vaanam, $ui , gao, raadam, kaam, 
vidnam , gad , mao, kdi, viulam, vaund, naanam, flam, for makula, 
nakula, sdgara , nagara , mchanam , suchi, gaja , rajatam , hr it a, 
vitdnciy gaddy mada , kapi, inpula, vdyund, nayana, jiva. 

The confusion arising in Prakrit from this constant elision is 
extraordinary; thus, vaana stands for vachana, vadana, vapana; 
vaa for pada , vayas, and Vraja ; r&i for rdji , rdtrt; raa for ray a, 
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rajas , rata; and the accumulation of vowels with no intervening 
consonant is in striking contrast to the Sanskrit, which tolerates 
no hiatus. Juaijana = yuvatijana , ua&raa = 

upak&raka , uaa~udaka, dir alma — abhirataka, avujjua = atyrijuka; 
so that we seem to be listening to some Maori or other Poly¬ 
nesian dialect, rather than to anything Aryan; and I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the people of India at any stage of 
their history ever spoke such a form of speech as this. 

In the modern languages instances of elision are tolerably 
frequent, but they do not result in hiatus to such an extent as 
in Prakrit. Either one of the vowels goes out with the con¬ 
sonant or the two vowels which are left behind coalesce into 
one, or hiatus is avoided, as it is also in some kinds of prose 
Prakrit, by the insertion of ^ or even For the treat¬ 
ment of vowels in hiatus see § 


Skr. qfftf%*r “koilPr. H. P., S. id., G. 

0. 

Skr. "goldsmith,” Pr. H. P 

s. m. Similarly are all names of trades 

ending in treated, as cp^cfTT^ “ potter,” and others. 

Skr. irgrar “bud,” Pr. ST3^t, H., B. 

Skr. " weasel,” Pr. Tqwt, H. iispjr, P., B., 0. iT39T, G. 

S. 

Skr. “ cocoa-nut,” Pr. H. •TTfr^^T; M. 5JTT35. 

G. 5TTf?7T35> V. ■*T%^ S. and srppv 


Skr. flEJTTf “ twofold,” Pr. H. ^fT, P. id., S. ^T, M. 

Skr. “city,” Pr. iRTCt, H. G. ^fepO- 


1 In Old H. *P3p^ The word is seen in the terminations of a few names of 
towns, as Bikawr, Bhatw. 


#• 
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Skr. “fragrant,” Pr. X*, H. P. id. 

Skr. iffifift “ sister,” H. if (for *npf), P. Sftrf, ffag, S. 
O. f fif, M. ifftW> B. ^if, 0. 


Skr. tfrft “ needle,” Pr. H. ^ P., S., M. id., G. ft*, 0. and B. 
retain 

Skr. iff* “glass,” S.ifST#. 


3T. 

Skr. XTWT “ king,” Pr. H. XT3, TTW in all, so also in = 

TT^jT, TT^ffTf = , TT^ = TTWB. 

Skr. ft* “ seed,” H. ff^if, M. ft, ff, P. ftf, 8. fhflj, 0. fff if. 

rf- 

Skr. 'fxTffX “ father,” Pr. fqw, H. ftT3. 

Skr. TfTTfT “mother,” Pr. TTP51T, H. JTT, TTTt> *T3. 

Skr. i^TflT “ brother,” Pr. *T*f, H. *nf • 

Skr. tTTrf “ wound," Pr. ^rr^t, H. TTR. 'STP3, so in all. 

Skr. 'SJcf “hundred,” Pr. H., P. ft (**) %. 


See Chap. II. 
§ 43. 


*- 

Skr. X§T^if “eating,” Pr. isTPSUlf, H. XsfTifT, P- *§7*7, 8. WffTg, 
M. G. O. B. TfTf(f. 

Skr. ft^f “weeping,” Pr. ***, H. ft*TT, P ft*T> S. 

G. ftf, B. ft^. 

Skr. “heart,” Pr. ff*f, H. ff*T, P. ff^TT, f?*Tf, S. 

Skr. qrgrft “plantain,” H. (***T), P., S„ B. id., S. fffft 
(diminutive), G. %3o, M. f 35. 


Xf. 

Skr. ffpif “getting,” H. tTfifT, though also tfp3'TT, P. tfTWT, 

s. xrr^, g. xrRg, m. xrraftf, b. irixf, o. xn^T. 
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Skr. gstj “ a well,” H. '^ff, P. id., S. G., M. B., O. gpSff. 
Skr. fttrpg “ thirsty,” H. fWWTj so in all. 

Slcr. “ lamp, ” h. f^rr ; p. m. f^nr, o. f^fr, 


Z and ^ are never elided; in non-Aryan words they would 
naturally hold their own, and in Aryan words they would 
generally spring from ^ <g[, or <?> and so being already, as 
it were, on the second step of development, they would not or¬ 
dinarily ba any further corrupted, except in the case of 
which being now in the majority of cases pronounced as a 
harsh r, is not unfrequently confounded with T; its further 
change into <3 comes under the head of organic changes. 

With regard to 5 it must be observed that in Prakrit there 
is much difficulty in distinguishing between it and It is 
not correct to say that they are quite identical, however, as 
some words are always written with <5T, others always with ^ • 
Cowell, in his edition of Yararuchi, makes no distinction, 
putting both letters under ^f, and he is to a certain extent 
justified in this course by his author, who is very hazy on the 
subject. Bengali and Oriya among the moderns are the only 
two languages which make no distinction between these two 
letters, but they make them both into The only notion the 
Bengali or Oriya peasant has of v is that it is the same as w, 
which again is to him only u pronounced quickly between the 
two vowels (see what has been said on this subject in Chapter I. 
§ 23). If we wish really to know which words ought to be 
spelt with v and which with b , we must go to the Marathi and 
Gujarati, which keep the two sounds distinct. 

Thus, Sanskrit has and not though Cowell gives 

as the Prakrit, it clearly ought to be and M. has 

accordingly and not 

It is probable, however, that though the distinction un¬ 
doubtedly exists even in Prakrit, it was not very carefully 
observed, and if the harder tf was softened into a vowel, it is 
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not likely that would escape. Examples are not to be looked 
for so. much in Bengali and Oriya as in the western languages. 

when elided leaves its mark behind in the labial vowel o , 
and ^ similarly in the palatal vowel e, in cases where they are 
both preceded and followed by a, as in am, aya . 

'W, Prakrit odra—amt&ra, odsa—amkdsa, o'inna — avatirna, 
ohi~ avadhi; but am, arising from softening of apa, does not 
undergo further change, as avasaima = apasakuna, avardha == 
aparddha =, maranha—apardhna. 

in Prakrit occurs most frequently in the causal verb; 

thus : 

rochemi rochemo, 

rochesi rochetho, 

rochedi rochenti, 

for Skr. rochaydmi, rochayasi, rochayati, etc. 

In other positions, however, aya not unfrequently becomes 
ad by simple elision of the y; examples are jaa—jaya, jdd~ 
jdyd , aaso—aya&as, vad—vayas. In these cases it was probably 
pronounced as j, just as it is in tho present day in many parts 
of India. In the moderns no such process as this is to be found. 

§ 54. It is now necessary to inquire why these three processes 
—retention, weakening, and elision—exist side by side, and what 
is the law which decides in every case which process shall be 
followed. It is easy to talk, as some authors do, of the “ lawless 
licence ” of Indian etymology; but this is only a confession of 
ignorance; it amounts to saying that because we cannot find 
the reasons for any particular change, therefore there are no 
reasons at all; the blind mole says there is no sun because he 
cannot see the daylight. Reasons there must be, and it is our 
business to try and find them out; or at any rate in this early 
stage of inquiry into the elements of the modern Indian lan¬ 
guages, we may perhaps be satisfied if we can point out some 
slight indications which, if followed up hereafter, may lead 
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later inquirers to a discovery of the full and perfect system. 
The following hints are given in this hope, and do not pretend 
to be anything more than hints. 

The cases of retention from their form are nearly all seen to 
be Tatsamas, or such very late Tadbhavas that they have not 
yet had time to make any great divergence from the Tatsama 
form. The principal difficulty lies between weakening and 
elision. The Prakrits may be cleared away at once by saying 
that they always elide, and we may further get rid of the 
cerebrals, which are never elided. The inherent weakness of 
which leads it almost always to be softened into the semi¬ 
vowel, places this letter also on a different footing from the 
rest. When it has become ^T, and by a step further 
and its total elision becomes rather a question of vowels 
than of consonants. Thus, 3TRM having become the 

further change to *TRT is a matter of vowels, and more 
especially in those languages where the verbal base ends in a 
vowel, while the termination begins with one, as in the case 
of Bengali tie, ildm , or Sindhi inu, indo; where, to avoid too 
great a clash of vowels, the u naturally disappears. The same 
remarks apply in a still greater degree to ^T, as has been 
pointed out in the preceding section. The semivowels, nasals, 
sibilants, and ^, do not come within the scope of this inquiry, 
as they are seldom if ever elided, except and ^T, for which 
we should probably understand and ^ and they cannot be 
weakened, as they have no corresponding weak letters, being 
in fact medise themselves; consequently their changes are not 
positional but organic. 

Having cleared the way somewhat by getting rid of the 
above-mentioned classes, there remain ^5, if; cf, and 

and in the case of these six letters the rule appears to be that 
they are generally elided when preceded by a long or accented 
vowel, generally retained if mediae, or weakened into medise 
if tenues, when preceded by a short or unaccented vowel. 
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Contrast kokila , kh&danam , rddanam ,—where the preceding 
vowel is long, and in which therefore the consonant is elided, 
sometimes even together with the following vowel, as kail, 
khdnd, rond, —with kapdta, kadd, chakdra, which are followed 
by a long vowel, and in which, therefore, the consonant is 
retained, as kapot, had, kadhi, chakor. By the operation of this 
rule kriddya, kadali , prapcmam, kupa, rajd , sftchi, t'tjct, lose the 
single consonant altogether, as shown in the last section. It 
would further appear that when two long or accented syllables 
come together, the intervening consonant goes out. Thus, in 
the class of words expressive of trades, kumbhdkdra, sHtrddh&ra , 
become faimhdr (through kumhadr ), chhut&r; and even where 
a short vowel intervenes, as suvdrnakdra = sonar, lohakdra = 
lohdr . Again, there are cases where the word having been in 
existence in Prakrit has elided its consonant in accordance with 
Prakrit rules, such as makula—maul, maul, mgandhd — saundhd. 
Even here there is sometimes a tendency to revert to the rule 
above, as in nakula, u a weasel,” which should by rule retain its 
consonant; having, however, lost it in Prakrit, the preceding 
vowel is lengthened, and we have neval, neul, etc. The words 
pita, mdta, are oxytone, but having lost their t in Prakrit they 
remain without it in modern times. There might seem to be 
an exception in dviguna, but dvi has first become du; thus, 
duguna is like kokila, and the consonant goes out. Further 
instances are sukara^zsuar, k&ka—katmvd ( i.e . '3TT3’ + W, the 
form kdg given in § 52 is rare and well-nigh obsolete), sitakdla 
=s sidro , S., (i.e. sia&ro), where the t is elided through the 
preceding long vowel, and the k through Prakrit influence, 
jdgaran == jdgnd . 

On the other hand, the consonant is retained in a number 
of words derived from Sanskrit causals because the accent is on 
the first vowel of the causal characteristic: bheddyati, ropdyati , 
mapdyati, form bhejnd, ropnd, mdpnd. In the causal verbs 
which retain still a causal signification, the causal characteristic 
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appears as long d, as in chaldna; in the above verbs it does not 
appear, though it leaves its mark behind in the retention of the 
consonant, which would otherwise be rejected, because preceded 
by a long vowel. Compare rond, from roclanam , with ropnd, from 
ropay - ; also chhdnd, from chhddanam, with bdjnd, from vdday -. 

The difficulty in this theory is that it was formerly stated 
(Chap. I., § 7) that early Tadbhavas— i.e. words which had 
come down through the medium of Prakrit—were distinguished 
by the fidelity with which they retained the accent, and it is 
part of this hypothesis that Prakrit also retained the accent. 
Yet here we find words retaining the accent, that is, showing 
traces of having felt its influence, and, therefore, having been 
in existence at a time when the Sanskrit accent was still known 
and heard, and which should, therefore, agree in form with 
Prakrit words, which yet do not agree in form with Prakrit. 
The words in § 53, where elision is practised, do, it is true, 
agree, but not those in § 52, where the consonant is merely 
weakened. Such forms, for instance, as H. sugar, Pr. saaclho; 
H. sdg, Pr. sdo, seem to militate against the above theory. 
To this it may be replied, that the fact of the divergence of 
Prakrit in this respect from the modem languages is an ad¬ 
ditional argument in favour of the theory of the unreal and 
merely literary character of the constant elisions in that lan¬ 
guage, and that it is chiefly in Prakrit poetry that these 
elisions are found; in Prakrit prose they are much less fre¬ 
quent, and in Pali and the earlier forms of Prakrit they are 
almost unknown. Still, I must confess that this theory of the 
effect of the accent and the relation between long syllables and 
the preservation or elision of consonants, though it will pro¬ 
bably eventually turn out to be correct, is at present in rather 
a crude state, and will require to be worked out at greater 
length when fuller materials are available. 

§ 55. The rejection of the final inherent a in the very large 
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class of Sanskrit nouns which end with that vowel, has had the 
effect of producing a great number of words with consonantal 
endings in the modern languages ; and, following Grimm’s law, 
we should expect that Sanskrit words ending in ga , ja } da , ba, 
would have the consonants hardened to ch , t, jp, respectively. 

The fact is, however, the reverse. Occasionally we find in¬ 
stances where this does take place, as in Marathi for 
but these are not numerous. The cause of this appears to be 
that the final a was retained till very recent tim§s. In poetry 
it is even now required to be pronounced, and in Bengali and 
Oiiya, though not heard in ordinary rapid talking, directly 
a man speaks slowly and distinctly, the short final a , there, 
changed to 6, becomes audible. Thus, it has happened that 
these letters have always been regarded as medials, and treated 
as such, with a tendency to weakening rather than strengthen¬ 
ing. On the other hand, in those Sanskrit nouns which end 
in a consonant, it is generally only the nominative case to which 
the description applies; the other cases having vocalic case- 
endings lose the consonantal type, and in Prakrit (Var. iv. 6) 
we have the absolute rule that a final consonant is always 
elided. Thus, Skr. “a river/' becomes in Old Hindi 

*rftrrr. 

The majority of instances of consonantal endings w r herein 
a soft or sonant letter has been hardened is to be found in 
Panjabi, where Persian and Arabic words have been so long 
in use. These words having in those languages a true con¬ 
sonantal ending have in some instances been hardened. It is 
true that in Arabic the nouns have technically their vowel 
case-endings in the shape of tan win; but, as is well known, 
tanwin has for many centuries been a mere grammarian's 
fiction. No Arab ever says rajulun , rajulin, rajulan , in con¬ 
versation, whatever he may do when reading the Kur'an; so 
that practically these words met the ear of the Panjabi as true 
consonantally terminated words, and he has hardened the final 
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consonant in some cases. Thus, he says fsficfTO for Wf<T 

for i xs ? M ~, ¥f?Tf for , and the like. The same practice is 
also occasionally found in Aryan words, as 33 “ dignity,” from 
“ service,” from (i.e. tfa). The same process 
exists also in Sindhi, in spite of the fact that in that language 
all nouns without exception end in a vowel. This vowel is 
often so short and light as hardly to be audible. 

But on the whole the hardening of final consonants is rare 
and not sufficiently regular to constitute a rule, though we are 
justified by analogy in supposing that if consonantal endings 
were more frequent the process of hardening would be more 
often evident. 


§ 56. Organic changes for the most part operate without 
reference to position, being found nearly as often in initial as 
in medial consonants. They are also in many cases confined 
to particular languages or dialects. 

In the case of the gutturals there appear to be no organic 
changes in the Prakrits or modern languages, with the ex¬ 
ception of the compound vf In Sanskrit a connexion 

appears to exist between the letters of this organ and the 
palatals. When a verb beginning with a guttural is redu¬ 
plicated, the corresponding palatal is used, as ^ “to sever,” 
— ?T3R[ “to go,”~3R<fl[. It is probably this practice, 

taken in connexion with the similar custom in nouns of 
changing ^ when terminating a base into before certain 
case-endings, as TTcR, acc. TTt, that has led to the commonly 
received idea that the genitive postposition in Marathi, vTT, 
is derived from or connected with the corresponding Hindi WT- 
If this be so, we should expect to find that 35 was regularly 
replaced by ^ in Marathi. After considerable search, however, 
I am unable to find any such instance. If, then, the above 
supposition be correct? it must be an isolated case. 

It must be remembered that the modem languages have 
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almost entirely abandoned the Sanskrit verbal system, and form 
their verbs from one or two tenses only of the Sanskrit verb, 
chiefly from the present tense and certain participles and verbal 
nouns, so that the reduplication of the ancient verb would not 
be reproduced in modern speech. Similarly the noun takes for 
its base one form, and that generally the nominative case of 
the Sanskrit; so that here also the euphonic changes required 
by the structural peculiarities of that language would not be 
reproduced. 

The solitary instances of H. «RT3RT and TT3T “ uncle,” and 
0 ., 13. = are all that can be brought forward, and 

cfiTofiT, though an Aryan word, comes into the modern lan¬ 
guages through the Persian. 

§ 57. In connexion with the palatals, however, there is 
another and, at first sight, less explainable tendency. In a 
considerable class of words they modulate into cerebrals or 
dentals, that is to say, into one or other of the departments 
of the lingual range of sounds. The instances of STTOTcTC* 
II. ^PRT^T, and have been mentioned above (§ 49). 

A more widespread example is afforded by a class of words 
meaning “to press,” “stamp,” and the like. The earliest 
type of this group is perhaps the Skr. root Wl, or which 
is said to mean “ to go”; but after making all due allowances 
for the copiousness of Sanskrit, every third root in that lan¬ 
guage can hardly mean “to go,” though the lexicographers 
calmly assert that it is so. Perhaps this root is only a dialectic 
form of the causal of “to strike,” which would well 

enough agree with the modern meanings, “ to stamp,” “press,” 
“ tap,” etc., in this way that stamping would naturally be 
defined as the act of causing a seal or stamp to strike the 
paper or other article. This idea will not appear unreasonable 
or far-fetched to those who remember how constantly ideas 
which in European languages are expressed by simple verbs 
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are in the Indian languages rendered by causals, or rather by 
words which still retain a causal form; thus, “ to call ” or 
“summon,” ^vTT«T7, causal of «1(, i.e. “to cause to speak,” 
as Wfit WWTOTt “ call him,” in full, “ cause him to (come and) 
speak (to me) ”; ^=IT*TT “ to drown anything,” causal of 
^5*fT “ to sink,” i.e. “ to cause anything to sink ”; ^T»fT 
“ to rescue,” causal of “ to escape,” “ be saved/’ i.e. 

“ to cause one to escape ”; €*HtJT*TT " to explain,” from 
“ to .understand,” i.e. “ to cause to understand ” ; and 
very many others. 

With the palatal initial, then, we have: Hindi WTO “ a 
stamp” or “seal”; 1 WTOT “a stamp,” “an edition of a work,” 
also the sectarial marks stamped by Hindus on various parts 
of their bodies; IfFTOT “to print”; WTO<f) “a seal” or mark 
made of cowdung and put on a heap of grain to prevent its 
removal; W 1 ? “ a splash,” or the sound made by an object 
striking the water, and derivative WTTOiT “a splash,” “squash ’; 

the same; W^TOfTOT “to dash or splash water”; WTO 
“a puddle”; and other words. 

As one of the senses of i3 “ to disappear,” the causal 
would mean “ to cause to disappear,” i.e. “ to hide,” hence 
with the /-sound comes fW t fT»TT “ to hide,” fW4«n “ to lie hid,” 
fWTOW or f§STOT3 “ concealment.” These words are also written 
with a; from the cognate idea of “ covering ” comes WTOX 
“a thatch ” or “thatched roof,” “a bedstead with 

curtains,” “a lizard,” from its hiding in crevices of 

walls, etc. 

With rejection of the aspirate, by no means an unusual 
process in the vulgar speech, we get a long array of words, 
which may, however, be referred also to Sanskrit ^TO^l, causal 
of f^T “ to heap,” “ to collect.” This f^, however, is probably 
even in Sanskrit connected with f^F, and some of the meanings 

1 From this word comes the now vulgar expression, “ first-chop/’ meaning the- 
best kind of any article, that which bears the highest stamp. 
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of the following words agree better with the latter than with 
the former. It is easy to see the connexion between all these 
meanings. To strike, press down* press a covering down over 
anything, cov$r, conceal, hide; frcrn pressing down by another 
turn of thought come the ideas of pressing down into a vessel, 
heaping up and pressing tight together, collecting in a heap n 
squeezing, and the like. From one primary idea the Aryan 
mind runs off down many radiating lines of thought, so that 
derivatives widely apart in meaning nowadays may often be 
clearly traced to one central root. 

^Tq “a bow” <also in Star.). “cake of cowdung,” 

made by stamping and flattening the dung between the hands. 
^fq*fT “to stuff,” u press “squeeze.” qtq “the lock of a 
gun,”—that part, to wit* which is pressed down on the nipple. 
It also means the stocks, or other instrument of punishment. 

“ a chapatty,” or thin cake of unleavened bread, made 
by patting and flattening dough with the hands. qqZT or 
f^qZT “ flat.” qqZTMT “ to flatten.” Then a string of words 
with the meanings of being pressed close to, adhering, clinging. 
fWT « clammy,” “ viscous.” fqqzqi “ to stick to,” 
the same; also “to be compressed.” f%<RZT “tongs.” 

“ to cling to ” (you say to a child, *Trf fq*fZt “ Don't teas.e! ”). 
^qqffi “ a tightly-fitting coat or cassock ” (the French soutane), 
^q^TO “ a buckle,” subsequently “ a badge.” From the idea 
of repression comes qq«!T “to be abashed ” or “ shamefast,” 
“ to be silent ” ; ^ “ silence ! ” ^q^f^T “ to be silent.” I 
omit a vast host of derivatives which would occupy several 
pages. 

Marathi has 3TPD ^Tq^f ? WTqT, ^q%* 5 WOK* 

and with qfq> ^TqZ “squat,” “dumpy”; qiqz"§! “to 
flatten by beating”; and the usual quantity of derivatives. 
With i: fqq%\ fqq^T, f3^3, fWZ, fr^TZ^T; 

also “to crush,” “squeeze”; “a mass of pulp”; 

the same as in M. ^ regularly reappears as If; we 
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may here perhaps affiliate fipsRr " to thatch” (H. WXfX)’ 
which should be kept distinct from fSpSRF "to sew,” which is 
from Skr. " to sprinkle,” is probably from Skr. 

fW'to throw”; but this root also may be no more than an 
ancient causal of fa "to strike.” To follow up this thread 
would, however, lead us too far away from the present subject. 

In Panjabi most of the words quoted under Hindi occur. It 
is useless to repeat them. 

Sindhi giyes " eyelid ” \ also the cognate sense of 

" thatch,” which is probably the primary one, that of " eyelid ” 
being secondary and metaphorical; " the crouching of a 

beast of prey,” as in Wfa faRfTJ " to lie in ambush”; ZHR? 

and with R: RTRTJ "to press or shampoo the 
limbs,” RHiff “a knot” or "lump,” "a treadle,” 

RTSTtZt "a flat clod of earth or plaster,” “a wedge/’ 

"a ehaprass,” Rfoit "a lever,” "to press,” 

" mash,” fWcf^ " flat,” " tongs.” 

Q-ujarati has the principal words given under Hindi, and 
perhaps the whole of them, if the dictionary-maker had only 
put them in his book. In Bengali are found 
WT 1 *; "to conceal”; "suppressed,” "con¬ 
cealed,” "a cork” or "stopper,” "to hide,” 

" pulp ”; and with R • RRl " the open palm of the 

hand,” RRZ "a blow with the palm,”' "a slap,” “a 

chapkan ” or " cassock,” RtfrR " to weigh down ” or " press 
in a vice,” “a clod,” “block,” “lump,” “burden,” 

“to print,” “curdled,” “coagulated,” Tf*FS7 “clod”; 

with i: fa^., faHT “ to squeeze,” “ express juice,” “ wring out 
water,” fa^fa^ “ to cling to,” and derivatives in crowds. 

Lastly, Oriya has the same words as the other languages; also 
“a signet ring,” ^ I M'S I “a slap,” ^T'Tn^^fT “ to slap,” 
^TTCT “ muddy,” “ viscous,” “ slimy,” “ the running or 

blotting of ink on paper.” 

The above instances prove the existence of a large group of 
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words with a palatal initial, which are probably connected with 
the Sanskrit roots “ to throw ” (vulgar English “ to shy ”) 
with its two ancient causals and f^PJ. This extensive 

group has for its fundamental meaning “ to press,” and includes 
all the varied forms of pressing, as stamping, sealing, crushing, 
flattening, clinging, beating, and the secondary ideas of re¬ 
pressing, suppressing, compressing, and impressing. 

We also find an equally large and varied group beginning 
with a lingual, either cl or Z, and running parallel to the 
palatal group in all its meanings. 1 This group contains the 
following leading words: Hindi “post-office,” i.e . place 

where letters are stamped, ZWT<ST “letter-post” 8 (ZWT 4- 
= “ stamping-house “ throbbing ,“ dripping,” ZnWiT 

<( a drop of rain,” “to drop,” “drip,” fZtTTt “the 

stocks,” ZttRT and fftq^TT “ to bury,” “ cover with earth,” ZTO 
“a tap,” “sound of beating,” ZWT “a coop,” Z'PT'fT “to tap,” 
“ flatten,” “ beat down,” “ a sledge-hammer,” Zld 

“pressing,” also “a note of hand” or “bill,” zfaffiT “ to press,” 
“a cork” (comp. B. f^far), Z'OIT “ a die” or “stamp,” 
Z'H’TT “ to beat.” 

Marathi Z^^IRT “ to drip,” Z^Z^ and other derivatives; 
ZWT, Z^TST “post-office,” ZTO, Zm^b ZTtfZH, Zm%‘ “to 
nail or peg down,” ZTTOt “ butting,” “ a note,” 

“ to note down,” also “ to dab,” “ daub,” “ smear,” fZ^C 
“stocks,” also ZW, fZW, fZHW, etc. 

Sindhi ZJZ “ tapping,” ZVS^ zfa, ZW “ to beat out 
metals,” “ to seal,” “ to print,” ZfhWt “ stamping,” “ printing,” 
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“a coop,” fCT, and as verbal roots with the same 

meanings as above, Zfaf “a bond” or “note of hand,” 

“to squeeze,” ZfaT?iT “to distil,” zto7«T “fallen in 
drops,” “distilled.” 

Oriya fzfa*n“to press,” “pinch,” Uv “a bond,” f&m 
“ a finger mark ” or “ notch.” 

The other languages, Panjabi and Gujarati, have in general 
the same class of words as Hindi. 

It is evident that there is some similarity and, to all appear¬ 
ance, close connexion between these two groups of words. 
The latter group has the sense of pressing, stamping, tapping, 
beating, dropping, dripping, and the like, which are too akin to 
the senses of the group in to be mere accidental resemblances. 

A few other instances may here be added : 

Skr. TftJ “ beak/’ H. and l^tZ, 6. B. ^fZ- 

H. ZTZ “canvass” (perhaps Skr. B - ZTZ and 0. 

H. ifftvlT “ boy,” O. (Skr. ^T^R). 

Skr. Iffa “-cultivation/’ 0. and cTHT- 

We may also compare with this the change from H. 

“ forty,” to “ forty-one,” “ forty-five.” This 

change takes place throughout the forties in Panjabi, Sindhi, 
Gujarati, but not in Marathi or Oriya, and only in two words, 
^TcTTf^G in Bengali. 

The substantive verb in Oriya has two forms, and 

or 3IZ?;, and it might be thought in the light of the remarks in 
this section that there was some connexion between the two. 
This would, however, be an erroneous supposition. The former, 
like B. WW, Tirhut G. %, and several others, is from 
, Prakrit from a Skr. root “ to appear ” ; whereas 
the latter is from root The is still preserved in 

B. ^; this is shown by the fact that this tense has Z in all 
three persons, sing, ^IZ, pi. ^5IZ, ^rzf^fr? which 







it could not have were it derived from * It may not 
be premature here to state that I find four Sanskrit roots 
regularly used as auxiliaries or substantive verbs by the 
moderns, viz. ^ and W\> and that the root ^ is 

not used in this way by any of the languages : thus while O. 
(tchhi is in Oriya used to define a present or past, just like the 
H. hai, as in heuachhi “ he is becoming,” dekhi achhi “ he has 
seen,” ate is used alone, and never as an auxiliary; in fact, in 
Bengali the sole remaining trace of this verb, has nearly 
lost its verbal meaning, and is now merely an emphatic affirma¬ 
tive, “it is so,” “ truly,” “indeed,” and the like. 

The further extension of the principle of this connexion may 
perhaps result in fixing the derivation of many words whose 
origin is at present obscure. If asked to account for the con¬ 
nexion between two sounds at first sight so widely opposed, I 
would refer to similar conditions in other languages; as, for 
instance, the substitution of r for <r in Attic Greek, as peXirra, 
OaXarra, for peXiarcra, OaXacrcra. The Indian palatals have a 
sibilant element in them, which justifies the comparison. So 
also in Latin we have the confusion between c when used as a 
palatal, and t, as in vitium, otium, solatium , also formerly 
written vicium , ocium , solarium, which rests undoubtedly upon 
a connexion with k (written c). Among modern languages the 
example of the Spanish may also be adduced where c before 
the palatal vowels e and i is pronounced as th, cierto is pro¬ 
nounced thierto , Cesare , Thesare, and even z shares the same 
fate, as in zapato, zelo , = thapato , thelo. 

From the same cause arises that defect in speaking called a 
lisp, which renders some Englishmen unable to pronounce 
sibilants or palatals otherwise than as half-obscured linguals. 
But whereas in England this is only an individual and personal 
peculiarity, in Spanish it becomes a law. The people of Madrid 
all lisp, not only in pronouncing the c and z , but also in 5 : one $ 
cannot express in writing the peculiar sound they give to the 
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5 in such words as esta, vsted; it is something like ehta , uhte. 
So also, to go to a different age, and family of languages, the 
Chaldeans and Syrians lisp the Semitic \£? sh s as in Heb. sh&losh , 
Chal. telath , Syr. tloth y “ three ”; Heb. shemoneh, Chal. tem&nei, 
Syr. tmone, “ eight,” etc. 

The origin of this confusion must probably be sought for in 
the construction of the organs of speech. The position of the 
tongue in uttering the palatals is not a very natural or simple 
one. In uttering a palatal the contact is effected by that part 
of the tongue which lies a very little abote the tip touching 
that part of the palate which is just above the teeth, in other 
words; the inner surface of the gum. If in attempting to form 
this contact, the tip of the tongue itself is used, instead of that 
part of it which lies immediately above and adjacent to the tip, 
we get at once the lingual sound. Any one may satisfy him¬ 
self of this by actual experiment. In the case of sibilants the 
transition is still simpler; in pronouncing s we touch the gum 
with a part of the tongue just above that part which is used in 
pronouncing the palatals; but we touch the gum so lightly, and 
with the tongue so broadened out, that we do not stop the 
outward flow of the breath completely; it oozes forth with that 
hissing sound which, whether in the human organ or in any 
other machine, invariably results from the rapid flow of air 
through a contracted passage. If, when the tongue is in the 
position necessary for the utterance of $, it be suddenly pressed 
close to the gum so as to effect complete contact, we hear the 
sound t: so that the difference between s and t rests not in the 
position of the organs, but in the degree of contact. With 
the palatals the contact is also loose, so that they may, in this 
respect, be brought under the same rule as the sibilants. 
Hence, in the case of a child who has not yet obtained com¬ 
plete mastery over his organs of speech, the natural impulse is 
to press the tongue firmly against the gum, so that he says “tee” 
for “ see,” “ tell ” for “ shell,” “ tuch 99 for “ such,” and so on. 
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§ 58. As further illustrative of the close connexion between 
the palatals and sibilants, a peculiarity of Marathi may be here 
introduced, which may be also detected in Bengali, and perhaps 
sporadically in some of the other languages. W in Marathi, 
whether originally existing in Sanskrit or arising from a 
Prakrit corruption of % concerning which see Chapter IV., is 
almost universally changed into or . 

Examples :— 

Skr. “sugar-cane,” Pr. M. \3iTT, but H. '3T*=1- 

Skr. “ a bear,” Pr. M. but H. ftlj. 

Skr. g5f% “ belly,” Pr. M. but H. 

Skr. “ field,” Pr. %tT, M. %rT, but H. 

Skr. 'SR: “knife” (also WK), Pr. M. but H. gnft- 

Skr. Jfef “ to ask,” Pr. gw£, M. but H. g^VTT- 

Skr. “ fish,” Pr. M. flTOT, but H. TfTW- 

Skr. “ fly,” M. but H. B. ITTSft 

Skr. q ^T f lTq” repentance,” Pr. M. WT^j, H. TJ^Tq, 

G. B. WR- 

(?) Skr. “ destroyed house,” 1 M. “ whore,” H.f^STPSf, 

B. id. 

It will be observed that is used before the palatal vowels, 
as in ?f7f, but *€ in all other positions. 

Bengali, though retaining W in writing, often especially 
among the lower orders pronounces thus “he is/' is 
pronounced dse, '3RT3? “a fish,” mdso/Wfe “near,” kdse. In 
eastern Bengal, where the pronunciation reaches the utmost 
limits of corruption, chh is regularly sounded as s , and in that 
dialect of Bengali spoken in Assam, which now passes for an 
independent language, not only has the s sound driven out the 
chh, but has in many cases still further passed into h? 

1 House of ill fame, with the sense transferred from the house to the inhabitant, 
* I give the derivation merely as a guess. 

3 As the ordinary Bengalis have got into the habit of pronouncing as sA, 
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In none of the languages except Marathi, however, does this 
custom prevail so universally as to amount to a rule. Of 
course if Bengali dictionary-makers or pandits would only let 
us see that language as it really is, we might find that the 
practice was far more frequent than was at first supposed; but 
as matters stand at present, the natural and regular develop¬ 
ments of the language are all set down as vulgarisms, and no 
one is allowed to know anything about them, except it be in 
order to laugh at them. 


§ 59. The connexion between dentals and cerebrals rests on 
the principle, which I shall do my best to prove in this section, 
that these two classes of sounds are really the weaker and 
stronger branches respectively of one and the same group, 
which, as being produced by the instrumentality of the tongue, 
may be comprehended under the general name of linguals. 
From the nature of the case it might be anticipated that 
Sanskrit, in its polished or classical stage, would incline to the 
use of the softer, or dental branch, while on the other hand 
the popular speech, as represented by the Prakrits, would adhere 
to the harsher or cerebral forms. It will he seen in the sequel 
how far this anticipation is borne out by facts. 

Before taking into the discussion the modern languages, it is 
necessary here to set down an abstract of what is stated by 
writers in, or on, the Prakrits, on this head. 

Vararuchi does not make the use of the cerebral in Prakrit 
into a distinct rule, he treats the instances where such use 
occurs as individual cases, and consequently writes in his least 
critical mood on this point. In ii. 8, he gives padisaro, rediso , 

when they wish to express the pure dental sound of they usually write If ? thus 
“ a needle,” Skr. 3RTf^f (but see the close of § 66) would be pronounced suncho ; 
“ carpenter,” Skr. pron. sut ^ r * Ignorant people introduce this 

in places where U should be written, thus one may see musalmdn , 

<JFsf H kusaniy and the like. 
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padda, for pratisara , vetasa, patdka . Of these three the first 
belongs to the usual treatment of prati, which I have explained 
in Chapter IY. Vetasa is a genuine Aryan word connected 
with vitex, vitis, Pers. Gr. irea, O.G. icida, our icillow . 
Here the transition into l in English points back to Latin salix; 
Anglo-Saxon has seal 1 and welig, and the l in all these perhaps 
indicates that the original form was that with the cerebral 
cl, so that the Prakrit vediso would appear to be a truer pro¬ 
nunciation than the Skr. vetasa . Patdka is a formation from 
the root pat, which, as will be shown hereafter, is always in 
Pr. pad . Here, -again, the Teutonic forms fallen, feattan, 
valient with their radical l f seem to show that the cerebral letter 
is the original. 

Vararuchi ii. 35, dold, dando , dasano f for Skr, clold, danda, 
dasana. Here the harsher pronunciation is presumably the 
elder of the two. 

is everywhere substituted for throughout the scenic 
Prakrits. 

Lassen § 38 says, “ut in *!f, ita in <£> ^ in 'g ssepius 
abiit,” but he adds no illustrations,- and his remark seems even 
by the light of Yararuchi and other Pr. grammarians to be too 
sweeping. Hoefer has collected many passages from the plays 
(pp. 55, 62); in the latter passage he says of “Rarissime in 
linguali transit.” 

On the whole, the practice of scenic Prakrit may be thus 
summed up, that ctf rarely, if ever, is represented as Z; but 
that whether original, ot arising from a softening of is 
not unfrequently replaced by and «T is universally disused, 
W everywhere appearing. 

As types of other descriptions of Prakrit, instances from 
Bhagavati and Saptasataka may be given. 

Skr. *TcT appears in the former work in the three forms of 
WQ, *P8f. This however, is not radical, and its change 


1 Our sallow-tree . 
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to ^ is valuable only as helping to the elucidation of the 
of the past participle in some of the modern languages. 

Skr. is ^3^ throughout, and so in the Saptas., as also 
in scenic Pr. 

A curious set of words occurs about which there is some 
doubt, viyatta, uyattesu, vyattenti , uyattissanti , uyatjtana , etc. 
If these are to be referred to the root we have a clear case 
of the cerebral standing for a Skr. dental. The word amipari- 
yattdi, however, is referred to the root “ to wander/' and 
in the passage where it occurs the meaning seems to be 
“wanders restlessly about ” (rich herummuht , Weber). They 
is explained as being substituted for the Sandhi, but this is 
unsatisfactory. In the passages in which these words are 
found, sometimes the meaning of sometimes that of 
is more appropriate. It were no great stretch to assume that 
both roots are originally one; the meaning of yat “ to labour/' 
is closely akin to that of wandering, or moving; and we thus 
have two parallel roots in which the original cerebral is better 
preserved in the Pr. than in Skr. 

At p. 413 of his article on the BhagavatJ, Weber states that 
the substitution of the cerebral for the dental often occurs, 
chiefly through the influence of preceding r or ru With all 
due deference, however, to such high authority, a careful 
perusal of the Prakrit text by no means bears out this asser¬ 
tion. The dentals of Sanskrit appear to be quite regularly 
retained in all places where there is no disturbing influence at 
work. This might be expected from the style of the work, 
which, as the editor remarks in another place, holds a middle 
position between Pali and the Prakrit of the plays, besides 
being undoubtedly rather of the Magadhi than of the Maha- 
raslitri type, and consequently more disposed to retain the 
Sanskrit consonants in their true and proper form. Those 
cases where the cerebral is due to the influence of r or ri come 
under the head of the mixed nexus, and are treated in Chap. IY. 
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They have, of course, nothing to do with the present inquiry, 
'which is confined to cases where the latter stands alone in the 
word. is not in this work universally substituted for as 
in scenic Prakrit, though the substitution is tolerably frequent. 

The Saptasataka, whatever be its date, is a composition of a 
different type entirely from the Bhagavatl. It is a collection 
of little chansons or love-verses, and its phonetic system is 
similar to that of scenic Prakrit, and probably just as artificial. 

Indeed, in Song 2 of the collection it is expressly inferred 
that the language employed was not generally intelligible. 1 
That this work represents a collection of popular songs is 
highly improbable. Weber says (p. 44) that the linguals 
(i.e. cerebrals) appear frequently in the stead of dentals, even 
without any perceptible cause, but the elaborate index of words 
at the end of the book contradicts this statement. The cases 
where a cerebral occurs for the Skr. dental are comparatively 
few. The root occurs for and a few others which will 
be given below, but these cases are the exception; the rule is 
the reverse. This might be expected when it is remembered 
that the Prakrit of these songs affects above everything an 
effeminate softness and liquid flow. Judging from what one 
sees and hears of popular music in India at present, the most 
probable conclusion is that these verses were meant to be sung 
by dancing-girls, who are carefully taught and trained in music 
and singing. Though to our taste they appear almost pointless, 
yet to the native mind the little dash of feeble wit, with its 
undertone of indecency, when aided by the lascivious postures 
and piercing glances of the dancing-girls, would be irresistibly 


1 The lines are— 

amiam pdiiakavvam 
padhium soum a je na jananti 
kftmassa tantatantim 

knnanti, te kaha na lajjanti. 

They who know not how to read or hear the sweet Prakrit Terse, (when) they 
practise the mysteries of love, how shall they not he shamed P” 
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charming. Although they are full of allusions to rural scenery 
and occupations, they appear to bear no greater marks of being 
real songs of the peasantry, than the insipid couplets of the 
bergers and berg^res of Louis XIV.'s court did to the utter¬ 
ances of the gaunt starving peasantry of France at that epoch. 
The Prakrit of the Saptasataka is not in any sense the parent 
of any modern Indian vernacular, while that of the Bhagavati 
and the religious works generally may be. Its value for philo¬ 
logical purposes is very small. 

The Prakrit of the people was not this emasculated stuff. 
When a pure popular Prakrit word does occur in these songs, 
it is generally in the same form as that in which it occurs in 
sterner works, such as the Jain texts, but the author ruthlessly 
massacres consonants and long vowels to suit his rhyme or 
rhythm, or to secure a more harmonious turn to his verse. 

In the matter of cerebrals, stands for through the 
influence of the preceding X; words like Tnift, for WPT, also 
occur where the rejection of the sibilant has harshened the 
pronunciation, though ’STTW and the like are also found. 
for TPZpFf, for and the like, are also due to the 

influence of the fafcPsT for is a genuine instance 

of cerebralization, so is WR?; also the root every¬ 

where for ^ “ to fall.” It may be safely asserted, therefore, 
that the transition of dentals to cerebrals is not so universal or 
general a process in Prakrit as has been assumed, and that 
where it is found there is in each case some special reason in 
the original form of the root, or in some other peculiarity, 
which accounts for it. In making this generalization, however, 
it must be borne in mind that as yet only a limited number of 
Prakrit texts has been examined ; further research may render 
it necessary to modify this opinion considerably. 

The modern languages present at first sight an inextricable 
chaos and confusion. There are cases (a) where the Sanskrit 
has the dental, Prakrit and the moderns the cerebral; (/3) 
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where Sanskrit has dental, Prakrit cerebral, and the moderns 
dental; (y) where Sanskrit and Prakrit have dental, the 
moderns cerebral; (S) Sanskrit cerebral, Prakrit the same, bat 
the modems dental There are also instances in which two 
words, apparently cognate, differ only in this letter: one having 
the cerebral, the other the dental In the effort to educe some 
system out of this chaos, a large number of words will now be 
given, grouped together, as far as possible, under some general 
root, so that the reader may be in a position to judge of the 
correctness of the deductions -which will be made after the 
words have been given, as well as to form deductions for 
himself. 

(1,) Skr. “ fall,** cognate roots probably and Pr. 

; Var., Sapt., Bh, id. H. TF?*TT “ to fall,” and numerous derivatives; 
msrar “halting-place;” XT^Trft “fallow land” etc. M. Tf^f “to fall,” 
and derivatives; G, s. trgtsj, b. Tj-gur, o. t?fw. From these 

must be distinguished a large class of words derived from this root through 
the noun Even in Skr. we find the forms and are Prakritisms 
from Tp3T. This class owes its cerebral to the r of patra. Such are H. 
TOT? TO«TT- Here also is to be referred TT£«T or 

TO«f[ “ a town.** The Skr. form is T^^rT^f, and in M. both forms are found; 
the form is probably the original, from “a leaf,” whence H. 

TJT2."*|T “to thatch with leaves. Patan or patnti means apparently “a 
thatched town,” or an assemblage of thatches. 1 The M. and H. TTJ 
“ a town,” may also be connected with this root, as also trpgT “ a ward or 
division of a town.” 

(2.) Skr. IHT^to collect, to press together,” (cf. damp, dip , dimp, dimbh, 
dumb etc. Bopp*s Gloss.), Pr. not found. H. 

M. ^T*nn , etc., B. O. ^TfasjT., G. p. ^USTT, 

s. ; all these words have the general sense of press, depress, compress. 


1 But see Caldwell, Drew. Oram. } p. 445, with whom I cannot agree. 
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Perhaps the following are also from the same root, H., M. “ puddle” 

(collection of water), H. “spoon” (collecting instrument), H. 

M. id.y and “oil-pot of leather,” H. “power, strength,” H. 

f^fwr “ box," O. id., B. f^T, etc. 

(3.) Skr. cjf'JJ “ to bite or sting',” Pr. Var., Sapt., Bhag. nowhere \§f°, 
H. M. B., O., G. id. ; but far more common are H. ^jcR, 

TNi, ^WT, ITW; M. (acid), 

; (G. id.,) Tfa36^f; B. Tfa, 0. ^faRT, S. 

^j,p. id . In connexion with this root is ^Tf%qRT? aPrakritized 
form of which in the moderns appears as H. “ tooth,” ^IcS^ 

“beard,” S. G. •*, B. *T?, 

5 but, on the other hand, P. ^Tf^, ^Tf<S, ^T?rft, M. 
and O. , ^pft- 

I am disposed to range here also Skr. “ a witch,” “ female 

demon,” which has the two forms ddkin and ddin in all the languages. 
M. has also NgT^TTf, the idea is first that of biting, stinging, then that of 
annoying, injuring. 

(4.) Skr. “ to burn,” originally <^ET, and thus closely connected with 
the last root, which seems to have had a form as well as 

Probably also allied to <g*|?“to hurt,” originally jjjTTI, as shown by the 
p.p. <gTTET (Old High German dringan , our Anglo-Saxon tregian , “ to vex,” 
trege, “ vexation ”). Pr. Sapt., Bhag. H. : ¥T?*nj and so 
in all. In all, however, the form with ^ occurs. H. and ^T^-STT, 

M- G. P. and S. ^T§, O. 

B. ^fif. 

(5.) Skr. “ fear,” Pr. not found, H. and so in all the languages ; 
also ^ifT “ to fear.” 

(6.) Skr. “ to split,” “burst” (akin to Bopp), Pr. . 

Hence “ a piece,” “ portion ”; and thus tw r o bands of men would each 

be called hence the idea of H. ^<5f “ army ”; ^T^TT " to split ” (peas, 
vol. i. lo 
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etc.), “a clod,” <j£T5T “split peas or other pulse”; M. <^T36 iW*» 

i%3o “ army,” ^db^Sf “ to grind,” with many derivatives ; B. , 

3(1*1; O. id., also tfjdo, etc.; G. ^T35, P. 8. 

^TfT and > etc. Independently of the indications of a tendency to 
cerebralize manifested by the 35 (the Sindhi is merely the universal 
change from *f), there are also many words which have which can 
hardly be affiliated to any but this root. Such are H. “ branch,” 
^TTsfl* “basket” (through “a leaf"), ^*ft “a piece,” “bit,” n^TT 
“ clod,” iTT u to throw down ” (primary idea, “ to dash in pieces ”), 
M. ^|nr “ clod,” “ intercourse,” “ basket,” ^T36^f“ to pile,” 

with derivatives; ^T35 “split peas.” Similar lists of words may be 
extracted from all the other languages. 

(7.) Skr. frnsnfi “ sectarial mark on the forehead,” Pr. Sapt. 

id. This word occurs as a Tatsarna in all the languages, bu> also 
and more frequently with the cerebral and elision of the as H. tffafTj 
P ftSET, S. M. fz^ST, O. id. and Z^RT, B. fZcRT; G. rejects 

the but keeps the <jf in a cerebralized form, as fZcjS, fZ3§V> fZcJot, 
M. has also f^3oT* This mark being frequently round like a wafer, the 
diminutive occurs as H. fesfisft, f^FS*, fefarcn, meaning « a 

w afer,” “ a round cake,” “ a spangle,’- and the like; P. 

S. aspirated “a potsherd,” fzfapft, f^faRTTZt, also fzfaFTt, 

G. fzsRZ^, M. fzWT. B., O. fzJtfjft. 

(8.) Skr.<T3[“to beat,” allied roots fp|% cjTCg) <T^; n0llns 

<JnS[T “belly,” “beak.” Primary idea, “beat,” “break,” “split.” 

Probably also connected with “to break,” Pr. cT3, H. 

“stump of a hand,” or “ branch that has been cut off,” adj. “maimed,” 
P. id., S. |zt, G. id., B. tit; H.“navel,” B. ZtZT- 

In both cases, however, M. mZT and ^fz “ stump,” H. TT3 “ beak,” 
stump, ’W “ maimed,” “ stubble,” probably also (for 

“a branch.” M. zzur “stump,” o. 'ennf, b. zfz- m. 
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effll “ month,’ 5 also 7T5, comes in here, and “ belly,” though 
“ belly-full,” has the cerebral. It is unnecessary to give here the numerous 
derivatives from the root gZ; the inflnenee of the T fully accounts for 
the] initial ^ in all the languages* Even here, however, M. retains in 
“ to break,” and many derivatives. There is a root gjf in 

Westergaard, meaning “ to quarrel,” which may have had some connexion 
with this group, but no instances are given of its use. 

(9.) Skr. Ug “to pull,” <TR “tone,” Pr. TTTjr, cfniT- I'< addition to 
the usual forms cTT*!, cfT'PTT, etc., II. has also TT^nTT? Z’f “twang,” 
^•11*11 “ to stretch,”'JifT “clitoris,” i&d I “ wrangling.” M. cerebralizes 
the nasal TTPPSf “ to stretch,” tTWTj TTUlft “ warp of a web,” TnTUT?m!f 
“ pulling and hauling,” rffW. etc.; also, however, <n«T, riT 5 !^' There 
is also the scries TWW, ZWT, TTW, and 

derivatives; G. TmU> 0. TrfllRTj B. and 71T*T, P- f |l Hl» lT> 

S. WTig and Z° • 

(10.) Skr. ^5* “ to shake,” connected with rf*?T “ to weigh,” and g<5ff 
“to shake”; also with 3£, and perhaps Pr. H. 

! but more usually with 1, as ^faj*TT “to swing,” 
“a dooly” or “litter,” g*TRT, P- 

^rtWT. etc.; 8. id., also G. and ^Jog, M. 

's'l | sJ, 'dlmi, also i)db- Here perhaps may be added M. 

tSYdb’f “ an eye,” from the idea of “ rolling.” This word stands alone, no 
other dialect having any word at all like it for the eye. M. has also 
but this form does not seem to be much used. O. and3- have \g;. 

(11.) Skr. ipr “anus,” Pr. not found, H. *[1^ and so in all, but S. 

(12.) Skr. “to destroy,” connected with 5T3E (Bopp), perhaps also 
with etc., Pr.H. 3WT “a push, shove,” G. M. SWT, 

but also %l<», O. \iwr, B. SBR, The form with is however also in 

use in all, and is apparently the only one used in P. S. f\p^. 

(13.) Skr. to roar,” ^ and ^ “ to speak,” ^ M. Bopp connects 
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this root with (Gloss, s.v. and Gram. comp. § 20, note 2). May we s not also 
here bring in to strive,” “ to offend ”?,HZ “ to babble,” “ to be childish,” 
“ to play,” “ to throw from HZ we get to H¥ “ to put out the tongue,” 
HH “ to babble,” “ to play,” whence all the words meaning “ lascivious 
dallying,” Hf¥<!> H^HT, HT¥» and the like. The central idea is that of 
noisy babbling, wrangling, fighting, and talking all at once, brawling, 
“ strife of tongues.” From comes TTfe “ strife,” H. XTF? and TfT, 
G., P. id., P. also Tjf, S. VSft; 

to weep,” > a «d many derivatives. G. ^^<4 > H. TjJHT 
“ to labour,” M. TZ, ZZ1¥T> P. TZWt> s - are half-way between 

and H. H¥*TT “to fight,” belongs to this group. It occurs in 

all the languages, in M. however with the form HZI$- H. HZ^RT “ a 
boy,” P., B. id ., M. inverted HH^ are apparently later forms from HT¥ 
“ darling,” “ pet child,” from HZ “ to be a child,” H7¥ " dear;” here also 
we put H^| “ a sweetmeat.” From the idea of throwing involved in H^[ 
come the words H¥ “ a string” or “thread,” and perhaps HZ3RT “ to 
hang.” This last seems connected with H<TT “ a creeping plant,” wherein 
we come round to the dental, as also in “ to labour,” H., G., P., 

S. a diminutive from a *so , “ to draggle,” “ trail,” H., M., G., P. 

Probably the same root under a slight modification is “extollere,” 

“erigere,” whence “penis,” H. B. §P5(m, M. 

P. S. 

This root has wide ramifications in Skr., and the derivatives in the 
modern languages might be developed to a very large number; the above 
may suffice for the present purpose. It is extremely probable that the 
whole group is of non-Aryan origin. 

(14.) Skr, “staff,” probably from root “to beat;” the 

derivation from -f H does not commend itself to me. Pr. 

Supt., and , Var. ii. 35. —With a modified to i probably Skr. fgfUigH 
“ a drum,” is connected here; perhaps also “ a kettle-drum,” 
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though by some this is referred to root H. has the forms 

as ^11 as nTT^, with the mean¬ 

ings of staff, punishment, to punish ; ddnr is the common word for an oar. 
Showing the connexion with Tpg, there are rTT^T “ to punish,” “ blame,” 
“threaten,” 1 and inverted> which is more common, also “to 

restrain,” ^fT “a fence,” either as restraining, or as made of sticks; 
“ a straw,” Utcf “ the broken straw on a thrashing floor,” perhaps 
“ stalks of corn,” “ stubble.” B. has in all the senses as well 
as a verb “to stand erect,” like a stick. It has also as popular 

words “ an oar,” also “ a fine” or other punishment, “ a rower,” 

to stand.” Again the words with U also occu r , as “fine,” 
^JUsgTT “ stalk of a plant,” “ oar,” IfFft “ rower,” TtlTIT^ “ u> 

stand,” 1 etc. So too Utfzq “ to rebuke,” ^TfiJT “ a handle,” ^ id., 
^fSTPSF “ WUi of stalks.” M. with many secondary forms, verbs , 

“ to weigh down,” “ t0 punish,” “ to lie hid,” “ 40 

restrain,” the first, third, and fourth of these are from “a plug,” 
“ obstruction,” also “ an ambush,” which word seems to be softened from root 
from which are also <*gT, " a cork,” “to chide.” There is 

also a series with the long vowel, ^t5T, ^t3TTT. 

and a host of derivatives; also thick,” i.e. inspissate, coagulated, 

close, ^rau| “ to crowd,” “ a cork” or “ plug,” " to become 

hard,” riT ^% “to blame,” “punish,” also with the sense of investigating. 
The cerebral initial does not occur in Marathi, as that language exhibits a 
marked preference for dentals especially at the head of a word. G. has the 
dental series etc., also “a cork,” “to 

compress,” jgq “ a clod,” “ a ball of compressed leather.” It has 
the series with the long vowel, “rude,” “ violent, ” id., 

“ a stick, thickness,” to bury,” “conceal, ” “a 

plug,” “a crowd.” The cerebral initial appears to be in use, but 

1 Reminding us of German tadeln. 
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rare; vfrf, “handle,” “stick,” “a watch- 

man,” etc. S. in opposition to Marathi has characteristically the whole 
series in hut no words in 3*. This language so constantly takes the 
cerebral in rcom of the dental, that it is not surprising to see it do so here. 
Panjabi has almost exactly the same list as H. with the characteristic 
preference for the short vowel. 0. like M. has only the words with 
initial <j[. 

(15.) Skr. ^TT 4t to stand,” also Pr- Saurasem 

Magadhi 


In the modern languages the sibilant always drops out, 
according to rule, and two parallel series of words are* found, 
one beginning with the dental the other with the cerebral 
. Many words are spelt indifferently with one or the other. 

(«) With 

Hindi *rre (WT*)> VT«TT> VT»ft, srnrr, VFRT (from the causal), 
*PR5JT. WK- Panjabi id. Sindhi 'SJTOT, ^TWt, W. ^TTS. 

mwi, ftHTQJ. “ to be,” etc. G. «nnj, FTTW. , 
^ “ to be ”; , fW? “ to congeal.” 1 M. FTHT “place,” STPT id., 

^trtt. w*lr, , «rr^, wftr, ^c, fsr^f “to congeal.” o. 

(for Tsniscwr) “to be,” wt. wft “settled,” f^rff 

(ftsra) id., fvrK “ steadfast,” to place,” ’?TTfW “ a deposit.” B. 

^(“standing,” “a builder,” Sfl “place,” FJTtfR, “to 

be,” TITS “erect,” tSTT^TT, “toplace.” Besides, 

there are in all numerous words formed from the derivatives ^gprf?T> tgjwf, 
wfcr*:, wrfsm. fwftr, and the like; as well as 

others which cannot be referred to any special Sanskrit forms, but seem to 
have been created by the moderns from the general root stkfi , such as M. 

H. Z^T[ “ cold,” and the like. 


1 Geluque flumina constiterint acuto,—Horace, Odes, i. 9. 
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OS) With 

Hindi 3 f, -grip* “place,” TfTWT. T3T; TTTT “erect,” 3TS. 

■anST id., fTJHRTWT, ftTiJT “numbness,” “torpor,” 3U “crowd,” 

TT^TT “ to stagnate,” fgpC “ frost,” TtT “ state,” P. id., an HIT, TT’HtfT , 
fc5*y^ “ stoppage,” jpR “ a crowd.” S. ~3<r “ crowd,” <J “ to congeal,” 
3 trf “stoppage,” SflJ, ZfTTJ. TTJ. 3TtJ, TR “chilly,” grr?W, 
^tgs, ■ 535 . G. ZT?T3 (TT3) “ cold,” gfy “ crowd,” “ to be fixed,” 
TTT. -STS, TTHT. TIT “frost,” IJTTOt (mi). Tfa, t^TTOJ. TtT- 
M. has most of the above also, “to stand still,” 

TP9T, 3TTT> OT*. <c « stack,” *ffa, $TT, O.^T, ZT*, 

“ concubine,” ^TJfT “encampment,” , 3TT!ft» fyf^UT “upright,” 
fijefi, nearly the same. 

Of course all the derivatives from WT have not been given ; 
they would fill a chapter if the grades of meaning were pro¬ 
perly drawn out. Many words hitherto set down as non-Aryan 
may be affiliated to this widespread root. Among others, the 
curious word 3TR37, about which so much has been said, 
comes in here. A Tanda is the station where the wandering 
grain-sellers called Brinjaries or Labanas deposit their stores. 
Several towns in India bear this name, and people have some¬ 
times accounted the Brinjaries to be non-Aryans, chiefly on 
the strength of this word, which seems after all to mean 
nothing more than “station,” “ encampment/’ in spite of its 
cerebrals. 

There would seem to be some misapprehension as to the 
nature of the Aryan cerebrals, which are treated by European 
scholars as though they were a class of sounds unpronounceable 
by our organs, and only to be with difficulty learnt by persons 
who have heard them uttered by the natives of India. Inas¬ 
much as they are only found in the Indian branch of the great 
Indo-Germanic family, it has been somewhat hastily concluded 
that they are foreign to that family; and as a set of sounds, 
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which, in name at least, is identical with them, is found in the 
Dravidian languages, it has been assumed that these sounds are 
of non-Aryan origin, and that they have sprung partly from 
a tendency to harshen the pronunciation of the dentals, acquired 
by the Aryans from their non-Ary an neighbours since their 
arrival in India, and partly from a wholesale importation of 
non-Aryan words into Sanskrit and its modern descendants. 

Without absolutely denying the possibility that both of these 
theories may contain a certain amount of truth, X would bring 
forward some considerations to show that they are not either 
undoubtedly correct, or even necessary to account for the 
presence of these sounds. 

To go to the root of the matter, we may endeavour to get at 
a true perception of the real state of the question, by analyzing 
the sounds themselves. All consonants are produced by check¬ 
ing the outward-flowing breath through bringing into contact 
two of the organs of the mouth. * Among these checks there is 
a regularly graduated series produced by the contact of the tip 
of the tongue with a region extending from the centre of the 
palate to the edges of the upper teeth. This series may be 
called the lingual series. If the tongue-tip be applied to the 
highest point of this region, that is, to the centre of the hard 
or true palate, the sounds resulting are harsh and similar to 
the letter r. Contact a little lower down, or more towards 
the front, produces a sound less harsh, and so on; the more 
forward the contact, the softer the sound, till at last, when 
we get to the edge of the teeth, the sound which results is 
extremely soft and smooth. The sounds of this series, as ex¬ 
pressed by the Teutonic branch of the family, are among the 
harsher, though not absolutely the harshest, notes of the series. 
In expressing t and d we Teutons touch with our tongues the 
gum or fleshy part of the palate just above the teeth. The 
Southern European races form the contact lower down, just 
where the osseous substance of the teeth issues from the gums, 
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thus producing a softer sound than the Teutons. The Persians 
and Indians form it low down on the teeth, almost at their 
edge, thus producing the softest sound of all. This Indian 
sound, being the result of impact on the teeth, is a true dental; 
we Teutons have no dental sounds at all, and the Italians have 
only semi-dentals. The Indians have, however, in addition to 
their true dentals, another series produced by contact at a point 
a very little, if at all higher than the Teutonic contact, so that 
they possess, so to speak, the highest and lowest notes of the 
scale, but not the intermediate ones. 

With the exception of the harsh Indian contact, the Teutonic 
is the highest in the scale, and the reason of this is probably 
that the race which uses it, living in a cold country, has pre¬ 
served that nervous vigour which enables it to employ its 
organs of speech firmly and crisply. In the south of Europe 
the warmer climate has induced a certain amount of laxity, 
which has told on the articulation, and the point of contact 
has therefore fallen lower, to a position which requires less 
effort on the part of the speaker; while in the still hotter 
climate of Persia and India greater relaxation has taken place, 
and the muscles of the tongue have become flaccid, the member 
itself is long and soft, and naturally seeks the lowest and easiest 
place of utterance. Thus it comes to pass that words which 
the Teutons pronounce with and ^ are pronounced by the 
Indians with cl and ^. While “ daughter,” as pronounced by 
an Englishman, would be written by the Indians they 

themselves at an early period said 'fffcfT* If we could find 
out how this word was pronounced by the Aryans before they 
descended into the plains of India, we should probably have to 
write it or rather in those days the sounds represented 

by the letters 7! and ^ did not exist. So also Latin— 

dens (%^r)=Skr. = Goth, tun thus 

decent (M%?0=Skr.^( = Goth, taihun (tin*). 

pater (XTHIT) = Skr. fw = Qoth.fadar (T*r3TT). 
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mater orrtr) = Skr. JTPcU = Old G. muoter (*T#ZT). 
duo = Skr. 1 = Goth, twai (^). 

The relaxation indicated by those letters must have taken place 
after the Aryans came into this country. Before that time, 
and probably for some centuries after it, their lingual contact 
was, we may fairly assume, as crisp and firm, and its place as 
high up in the palate as that of their European brethren. In 
those days they knew of no distinction between and Z ? ^ 
and Z* They had, however, in their language words in which 
an r preceded or followed a dental, and in such combinations 
their lingual sounds assumed by degrees a harsher note, being 
produced by a contact nearer to the place of utterance of r, 
which is very high up in the palate. The people, though they 
gradually softened their place of contact, and brought it lower 
down in the mouth in the case of a single consonant, naturally 
retained the high contact when an r was in combination, and 
this habit must have become more and more marked as time 
went on. In proportion as the point of utterance of t and d 
sank lower in the mouth, the distance between it and the point 
of utterance of r got greater and greater, and the additional 
labour of moving the tongue from one point to the other in¬ 
creased, and to avoid this the higher and harsher point of 
contact for t and d was retained. Then as the r, under the 
influence of other phonetic laws, began to be regularly omitted, 
nothing remained but the linguals at a high point of contact, 
that is, what we now call cerebrals. So that when at length 
the art of writing was introduced, the national pronunciation 
had by that time become so fixed, that it was necessary to 
recognize the existence of two separate sets of lingual utter¬ 
ances, and to provide appropriate symbols for each. 

But when they were confronted by the task of assigning 

1 The Indians always express our English t and d by their own cerebral letters ; 
thus boat is Deputy Magistrate fZ^JZ^ Gf%]fZ, and the like. 
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either cerebral or dental linguals to any individual word, the 
grammarians, to whose lot it fell to reduce their already highly 
developed language to writing, must have had a difficult pro¬ 
blem to solve. It is, perhaps, not to be expected that wo 
should be able, at this distance of time, to detect the principles 
on which they worked, or to ascertain what were the considera¬ 
tions which guided them in determining in each case whether 
to write a dental or a cerebral. It results, however, from the 
remarks just made, that what we now call the cerebrals are the 
real equivalents of the European t and rf, and that it is not 
these, but the Indian dentals, which are peculiar to those 
tongues. It is fair, therefore, to assume that the original form 
of such words as those which are given above as examples, is 
that which retains the cerebral, and that the dental form has 
grown out of the cerebral one by the process of weakening and 
softening, which the Aryan organs of speech have undergone 
from the effects of climate. It would certainly be in full and 
complete harmony with the present theory that the Prakrits, 
regarded as the colloquial languages, should exhibit a more 
frequent use of the cerebral, while the Sanskrit, regarded as the 
language of literature, should prefer the softer dental, and, as 
has been stated above, it is actually asserted by several authors 
that this is the case. Unfortunately, however, an examination 
of such examples of Prakrit as are available by no means bears 
out this assertion, and the evidence of the modem languages, 
which is of almost conclusive importance in this respect, shows 
that both dental and cerebral are used with equal frequency, 
even in derivatives from a common root, and more than this, 
dentals are used in cases where the recorded Sanskrit word is 
written only with a cerebral. 

It must have struck every one who has resided in India, 
that the native ear, though keen and subtle beyond belief in 
detecting minute differences of sound in native words, is very 
dull and blunt in catching foreign sounds. The ordinary 
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peasant who never mistakes ^Trl “ seven 99 for *TT3 “ sixty,” 
however softly or rapidly spoken, will often be quite unable to 
ca*tch a single word of a sentence in his own language, however 
grammatically correct, and however distinctly uttered by an 
European, simply on account of some apparently trifling differ¬ 
ence in pronunciation. 1 Now we see something of this sort in 
the Prakrit of the plays. The slight differences or rudenesses 
of pronunciation among the lower classes were made much of 
by play-writers, and exaggerated almost grotesquely. This 
tendency probably led to the practice of writing every *T in 
Prakrit as JUT* and will also account for much of the irregularity 
in the employment of the cerebrals and dentals. Provincial 
peculiarities of pronunciation, such as exist even in the present 
day in various parts of India, were seized upon and fixed, and 
words were spelt accordingly without reference to their ety¬ 
mology. 

One of the most striking of these provincial peculiarities is 
the fondness of Sindhi for cerebrals* This language has pre¬ 
served the harsher point of contact, and has not allowed itself 
to become weak and soft. The sturdy Jats wandering over 
their barren deserts were engaged in a constant struggle with 
nature for the bare permission to exist, and there was therefore 
little risk of their becoming languid or effeminate in speech, or 
in any other qualification. 

In the following words there is nothing whatever to induce 
a change from the dental to the cerebral, and we are, there¬ 
fore, driven to conclude that the Sindhi preserves a bond fide 
ancient method of pronunciation handed down from the earliest 
times, and perpetuated by its isolation from other Aryan 
nations. 

1 In the case of European names endless confusion arises from this source. The 
three English names, Kelly, Clay, and Currie, borne by three gentlemen living in 
an Indian station, were never distinguishable from one another by the natives, 
unless the title of each officer was prefixed. They were all called 
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S. “tooth,” 

Skr. 

„ f%ig“day,” 

if 


„ “ carpenter,” 

a 

***• 

„ “ south,” 

a 


„ “ pity,” 

a 

^n- 

„ If “ten,” 

a 

^r- 

“gift,” 

a 


,, “ lamp,” 

a 


„ IPf “pa‘ n >” 

a 


„ ^nft“when?” 

a 

<^T- 


~Z is not, however, substituted for ri in the same regular way 
as ^5* In the above cases the Sanskrit does not appear ever to 
have contained an X, or any other letter whose absorption 
would account for the cerebral. 

Marathi and Oriya, on the other hand, exhibit, though less 
rarely than Sindhi, a tendency to use the dental letter. Thus: 

M. HUT “ crooked,” Skr. but in all the rest , etc. B. has 

also ^3T, ?rwr. 

M. WSTlf “ to break,” Skr. ^r, but in all the rest etc. 

M. “cold,” H. 

M. “beard,” Skr. ij'jfssfiT, H. flf*. 

M. “ glance,” Skr. ffe, H. 

M. <frc “ string’,” H ift? . 

In Oriya we have W2T “joking,” H. ZfT; ^<£1*0 “ brazier,” 
H. ? rTTtTt“ mat, H. xft. 

Under this head may be noticed the curious word for “ one- 
and-a-half,” which is as follows in the moderns: 

H. (derh), P. W?, and %g, 8. , G. B. 

but M. and O. with dental initial. 

Professor Weber (Ehagavati, i., 411) would derive this word 
from ^if^t + ^Ij, i.e. “ half in excess ”; but there are objections 
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to this derivation. First, the meaning, “ a half more,” might 
apply to any number, as “three and a half,” “four and a half,” 
but it is not so used, but only for “ one and a half.” For 
“three and a half” and the rest wo have i.e. = 

“with a half.” Secondly, this derivation involves the rejection 
of the aspirate of whereas the rule is just the reverse, the 
aspirate is retained, and the organic portion rejected; would 
change to not to Thirdly, the Prakrit form is divaddhe 
> which points back clearly to -f wi ; which is exactly 

parallel to the German idiom halb zwei, halb seeks , for “ one and 
a half,” “five and a half,” in reckoning time by the hour. As 
a confirmation of this it may be urged that P. and G. retain 
the labial vowel, which could not come out of adhi. 

The cerebral initial in most of the languages has probably 
arisen from a reflexive influence of the 

§ 60. The further transition of the cerebrals and dentals into 
the semivowel is a point attended with some obscurity. The 
process seems, like so many phonetic processes in the Indian 
languages, to work backwards and forwards, and to branch out 
into further collateral developments, as into T? and the like. 
*T is a dental letter, and the change from ^ to hS, and then to 
involving as it does a passage from a dental to a cerebral, 
and back again to the dental, can only be accounted for on the 
supposition advanced in the last section, that originally there 
was no difference between the two classes of sounds, and that 
subsequently to the rise and establishment of this difference the 
popular ear has continued to recognize the close connexion of 
the two, and to be a little uncertain when to use one and when 
the other. 

It is usually asserted by the highest authorities that the 
which makes so great a figure in the past tenses of verbs in 
nearly all the modern languages is derived from the ?! of the 
past participle of Sanskrit, through and X. If this be 
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so, we should expect to find other instances of the process. 
One of the reasons for doubting that the Marathi genitive 
postposition is derived from the Hindi ^TT was, it will be 
remembered, the absence of any other example of tfye same 
change (see § 56). It will be well then to inquire whether the 
transition mentioned above is supported by parallel instances, 
that is to say, whether there is any well-defined tendency in 
these languages generally to put their words through such a 
process. 

The change of t to d , and equally that of t to d, are well- 
known and admitted features of the whole group (see § 52). 
Such a change is merely the usual softening of a tenuis into its 
corresponding media. 

Similarly the change from d to / is an old-established fact, 
and occurs in all languages of the Indo-Germanic family. 
Instances of this change, which took place at a time prior to 
the definite separation of the two branches of the lingual organ, 
are given by Bopp and others. Thus Skr. delict, “body,” = 
Goth, leilc; Skr. dah, “ to burn,” — Lat. lignum; Skr. ekddaka, 
“eleven,” dwddasa, “ twelve,”=Goth, ain-lif, twa-lif, our eleven , 
twelve, = Lith. tcienolika, dwylika, etc. Skr. devara, “ brother-in- 
law/’ =Lat. levir; Skr. dip, “ to shine,” ==Gr. \apmoD, Lat. limpidus. 
This change is allied to that from d or 1?) to r, as in Latin 
meridies for medidieszzzSkv. madhyadivasa . A change from T to 
^ is frequently met with in all stages of every language of the 
family. 

It is of course only in the limits of the Indian group t|jp,t we 
can distinguish between ^ and I will first give instances 
of the connexion between and ^. Skr. “ to play ” (of 
which a Yedic form is sfiVf35) appears also in the form %*f, 
where the 'g has changed to and the has been aspirated, 
owing to the elision of Y- Although in Skr. is said to 
mean “to move,” yet the substantive clearly means 

“ play,” as in Gitagovinda ii. 30. In the opening Terse the 
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word occurs without the aspirate, as “ amorous play.” In 
the modem languages H. P. id., S. B. 

mean “ to play,” and nothing else, and it is noticeable that M., 
Gh, and 0. use the cerebral 35, having %3o%\ and %fc!5TT 

respectively. The connexion is not doubtful. 

Skr. “a ball,” nlso^ft^f, H. a ft^ T T ,^fT^ft “ball,” “button”; 

all the languages have both forms. M. has both vfpvT and sift35, G. only 
0. both and 36 . 

skr. frrOrrs “ tamarind-tree,” o. WgoE, Bcpsft, b. 

The reverse process is seen in Skr. TTT^T “palmyra palm,” H., P., M., 

G. rTFf. O. 7TT35; Skr. “ tank,” Pr. H. cPsTR, and so in 

all, perhaps through the influence of the Persian , which, however, 

is itself from the Sanskrit. 

Skr. “slave,” is first softened to by § 52, and then becomes 

H. O., B., M. id., P. %TT, S. Wt, G. id. 

Skr, “ pressing,” Pr. , Sapt. a 25; TftptT, ib. 264 ; l H. 

TTOTT and ^17. P. and 8 . xft^T, M. fq36^J. 

Yararuchi makes this process into a regular rule (ii. 23). 
His pxamples are — ddlirna, tal&o , valahi, for dadinia, tadaga , 
vadabhi. is also used in the modems, though rarely. 

To these may be added “ small,” from ^ 5 ^, through a lost 
form which occurs in the Bh&gavata Purina, probably the 
same as djYiT : also “ to play ”; a form of and 

others, already in use in classical Skr. 

As illustrative of this connexion, though in the reverse way, 
may be adduced a peculiar class of causals in Hindi formed by 
inserting l before the characteristic long vowel, chiefly in verbs 
whose root ends in a vowel. Thus : 

*sTWT " to eat,” causal fis^H«rfT • 

^ifT “ drink,” fWTOT. 

1 In this latter place the scholiast’s rendering preraqa makes nonsense of the 
whole verse. 
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“ sew,” 

>» fWT^T • 


wfarr “live,” 

„ f^TRT- 


rj»lT “ drip,” 

,, ’fSTRT. 


“ sleep,” 

„ *r*rr«n • 


V^STT “ wash,” 

,, ^pTRT- 


“carry,” 



fRT“wee{>,” 

,, ^n«rr- 


^«TT “ give,” 

„ f^*TRT- 

and in four instances after consonants. 


see,” causal f^*st^TT»TT- 


“learn,” „ fSHfUTHT- 

$*!RT “ 

dry,” „ pRRT. 
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%*rr “ sit,” 


f%3*rroT, also and 


That this is not merely inserted to prevent hiatus is 
proved by many considerations. The modern languages do* not 
object to a hiatus at 'all as a rule, and if they do at any time 
endeavour to fill it up, they do so generally by ^ f? or even 
cmusivara , and if the l were inserted merely as a matter of 
euphony, we should not find it after verbal roots ending in a 
consonant. The form reveals the secret, and shows 

that the is merely an interchange with the or the 

characteristic form of the causal in Sanskrit. In* Hindi gene¬ 
rally this aya , bearing the accent on the first syllable, changes 
its y into u, which, in modern times, drops out, thus Skr. 
chaldy becomes chalaunti, and subsequently chaland ; but in this 
little group 0 f early Tadbhavas, the y has changed to l , just as 
in Skr. and the original forms were undoubtedly 

fil^rr^r^T (the Persian “cup” recalls this form), 
and the like, though retained only in the one verb tBT’SRT. 

If we now turn to Sindhi, the same principle is found 
governing precisely the same verbs, in Sindhi is in nine 

16 
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cases out of ten turned into T, so that in the Sindhi causal 
affix we have the exact counterpart of the Old Hindi 
now modernized into *IT* This affix is used as in Hindi, almost 
exclusively with verbal roots ending in a vowel. Thus— 

“ drink,” causal ♦ 

ftrVj “ live,” „ 

“ wash,” „ 

“ give,” „ 

The consonantally terminated root f*Hf “ to stand,” makes in 
like manner fWfTTl, and fWf “to sit” (like H. t^TT), 
so also, by a curious coincidence, “ to see,” 

makes “ to show.” This syllable dr is inverted to ra 

after verbs ending in long d, as *sfT?7J “to eat,” causal 
WT-TT-T^- A few more verbs with consonantally ending roots 
also retain this ancient form, as— 


WfTJ “ to sleep,” JjpfTTW- 
4 ‘to learn,” 

“ to fear,” flWTTTJ* 


and the double causals, expressed in Hindi by inserting ^Ti 
also universally exhibit the form in ar, because the majority 
of single causals end in a ; thus, from f*°mes 

^TTTTTT 1 ^ etc. 

Gujarati exhibits the third form in completing the 

chain; and it is important to observe that this form is found 
in Gujarati, because that language has separated itself from 
Hindi in comparatively recent times, and may be 110 ^ unfairly 
regarded as little better than one of the Rajput or J&t dialects 
of Hindi, which through political causes has sundered itself 
from the parent language, and obtained an independent 
status. 

Gujarati has several methods of forming the causal. After 
a root ending in a consonant one very common form is ^THT, as 
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^TtTJ “ to diminish,” ; after a root with vowel termina¬ 
tion «nH§f, sometimes inverted to «R>T : “ to eat/* 

“to say,” ^ “ be,” WT§3, and others. 

The T! of Sindhi being equivalent to the ^ of Hindi, we 
have thus the two forms, one in the other in and as 
Gujarati preserves many ancient forms which have been modi¬ 
fied in modern Hindi, or altogether lost, it might not be going 
too far to suppose that both forms were in use in ancient Hindi, 
and we thus obtain another and widespread instance of the 
connexion between the two letters. 

But to complete this subject it is now necessary to adduce 
instances of the connexion between ^ and 

Yararuchi gives (ii. 12) a few instances, though he makes no 
regular rule. They are palittam , kalambo, do halo, for pradipta, 
kadamba , dohada . These words do not, as far as I am aware, 
occur in the modern languages. 

Closely connected with this change is that from d to r in the 
class of numerals “ eleven,” “ twelve,” etc. Thus, Skr. ek&da&a , 
divddasa , trayodasa , become in Pr. earaho , bdraho , teraho , etc., and 
in II. ^«l and so, with trifling modifications, 

in all. The form for “ sixteen,” however, comes round to /, 
as Skr. (where the ^ of <jP3I has been cerebralized by the 

^ of WJ, Pr. , H. P. *Wr, S. G. ^35, 

M. 7fT3oT, 0. ^H36, B. 

The H. might seem to be another instance from Skr. 
TftrT, through It is, however, merely a contraction from 

through Pr. (Var. iv. 26). 

Further instances are— 

Skr. “to grind/’ Pr. SRf, H, 3RPTT, P. Wdo?\T, S. G. 

*T36g\ M. 0. TOoT^T, B. 

Skr. u to push,” Pr. TlftW* not in use in the moderns. 

Skr. “ to go,” Pr. cTRf, not in use in the moderns. 

The root goes through the whole cycle of changes in 
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Prakrit, becoming trt, and <^T? but the moderns stop 
short at • 

From the examples given, in this and other sections it must 
have struck the reader that a close connexion, if not a certain 
degree of confusion, exists in some languages between and 
Bo* This latter letter is very common in 0 ., B., and Gr. ; less 
in P.; and is not found in the others. Its pronunciation defies 
description, sometimes it sounds like rh, again like rs, and 
again merely a harsh l. Its point of contact is high up in the 
palate, near r, and the tongue in uttering it is shaped as in 
uttering the simple h It appears to be capriciously substituted 
by the vulgar, in those languages where it exists, for the 
common and in a considerable number of instances this 
substitution has become the rule, even in classical writers, to 
the total exclusion of in words where the latter should 
etymologically appear. 

Out of a large mass of instances the following may suffice: 

Skr. cjrra “ time,” M. 3iT3o, G., O. id. 

Skr. “ black," P. cfiT35T> G. M. TSfKBoT, O. «|j36T. 


Skr. iff® “ family," G. <J3o, M. <*36, 0. «*3o. 

Skr. “play ” G. M. O. %fa5^[T. 

Skr. vhT “ ball,” G. M. *ft35T> 0. 

Skr. “ burning," G. Wo?, M. , O. ^Tfj&SfT, P. W&m* 

Skr. ’3T^?T*T “ confusion, * P. ZBom, G. ZBo$ , M. , but O. tTf^RT - 

Skr. “place," P, Sf3o> M., G., 0. id. 

Skr. WPS “dish,” P. *TT3pfr, M. sn3oT> G. 0. *17361*. 


It will be noticed that this letter never occurs initially in 
any of the languages; and there appears to be no reason for 
doubting that the sound itself is of non-Aryan origin, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the character Bo is found in Vedic 
Sanskrit, We do not know how this character was pronounced 
in those days, beyond this—that it in some degree resembled 3>. 
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4-7 
V 

But the equivalent of in the modern languages is hot 95, but 
as in “ bridegroom,” H. <|^fT; moreover, Panjabi 

has side by side with 95 a character rh } which accurately corre¬ 
sponds to the Sanskrit Z* 

This curious heavy l is very widely employed in the Dravidian 
group of languages, where it interchanges freely with r and 
and it is also found in the Kole family of Central India. The 
Marathas and Oriyas are perhaps of all the Aryan tribes those 
which have been for the longest time in contact with Koles 
and Dravidians, and it is not surprising, therefore, to find the 
cerebral l more freely used by them than by others. The 
appearance of this letter in Gujarati and Panjabi, however, is 
singular, and difficult to explain. Gujarati has not come into 
close contact with any non-Aryan tribes except Bhils, who are 
too few and insignificant to have had any influence on the 
language ; nor has Panjabi, which is surrounded in every 
direction by other Aryan dialects. Sindhi, which lies between 
the two languages, and which is spoken by tribes closely akin 
to the Panjabis, does not possess this sound either; so that its 
existence in these two languages is a puzzle, only to be ac¬ 
counted for by the supposition that, as the ^ in them both is 
pronounced <1> and not also as in Hindi, some character was 
required to represent the latter sound, and the old Yedic 95 
being then, so to speak, out of employment, was pressed into 
the service. For it must be noted that this 95 does not occur 
in the modern languages in the same words as in the Yedas. 

With regard to the words in which this letter is found, it 
cannot be admitted that they are oil non-Aryan, ©r even that 
they form part of that reserve of non-Ary an words which is 
found even in Sanskrit. It is noticeable in many languages 
that where a nation gets hold of, or invents, some peculiar 
sound, it straightway falls in love with it, and drags it into use 
at every turn, whether there be any etymological reason for it 
or no. We English, for instance, have dragged our favourite 
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th into a number of words where it has no business to be ; and 
similarly the Qriyas and Marathas bring in this beloved 35 
in a great many words where *T should be. I cannot admit 
that fthe presence of this letter, therefore, is any argument for 
the non-Aryan origin of a word, especially as we find it in so 
many of the simplest and most undoubtedly ancient Aryan 
words, like spf? and the rest; and, as in Marathi, at any 
rate there often exist side by side the word with t?T, used by the 
learned, and the word with 35? current generally, with some 
additional corruptions, among the vulgar. 

I will now sum up what has been said in this and the pre¬ 
ceding section about the cerebrals, dentals, and the two forms 
of /. 

The cerebral are the harsher, the dentals the softer, forms 
of the lingual series. The former correspond very nearly to 
our English sounds, the latter are unlike any sound current in 
Europe, and have arisen from the debilitating effects of a hot 
climate. 

Originally there were no dentals in the speech of the 
Aryans, and when the dentals came into existence they did 
not displace the old Aryan linguals in every case. In some 
cases the dental was used in classical, the cerebral in vulgar 
language, while in other cases quite the reverse took place. 
In the modern languages, one word is often written indiffer¬ 
ently with either, as or UTs?? or 3T*T? though Sindhi 
prefers the cerebral ^ to 3[? while Marathi and Oriya some¬ 
times use the dental in preference. In the ease of *T, we find 
it arises from a modification of ^ and sometimes even of 
and there are rare cases in which a word runs through a whole 
series of changes, as cf? ^? X, ^T* Further, we find a 
curious cerebral /, which, though it has borrowed the Vedic 
character 35? is not identical in origin with the sound formerly 
expressed by that character, but is probably of non-Aryan 
origin, though it is by the vulgar often improperly inserted in 
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pure Aryan words, which are correctly written with . From 
all these circumstances we infer the original unity of all the 
lingual group, and its affinity to the European dentals. 

§ 61. As the last section dealt with it will be advisable 
to take this first, though in alphabetical order it comes third 
among the semivowels, whose changes and peculiarities form 
th^subject of this and the three following sections. 

is constantly changed to T in Sindhi, when non-initial. 
Instances are— 


Skr. 

black,” 

s.^e- 

i) 

$<jf “ family,” 

„ as well as cjraj. 

a 

“ melting,” 

tt 

it 

3ft<jT “ ball,” 

»> as well as 

tt 

“ water,” 

»> 

a 

WTST “ net,” 


it 

“ palate,” 

tt 

a 

“ to weigh,” 


tt 

“ place,” 

» Wi¬ 

tt 

TfTW*T “ supporting,” 

tt xrrT^andTrTwg. 


In the Prakrits the reverse is the case; in nearly all the 
dialects except the principal or Mah&rashtri ^ is changed into 
*f- This statement is made among others of the Magadhi 
dialect. In the modem Magadha country, that is, in Southern 
Bihar, however, the tendency is decidedly the other way, and 
throughout the Eastern Hindi area from Oudh to the frontier 
of Bengal, the rustics constantly pronounce T where tif is the 
correct sound. This I can testify from personal observation 
during many years' residence in those parts. Thus we ordi¬ 
narily hear karid for kdla , “black”; tharid for thdll , “dish ” ; 
mahirdru for mahild , “woman"; herd for kela , “plantain”; 
kapdr for kapdl , “head”; phdr for phdl, “ploughshare”; and 
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this peculiarity is to be noticed occasionally in the speech of 
the lower orders in other parts of the Hindi area, as, for 
instance, in Marwari, as ckarnd “ to wander,” for chalnd . In 
old Hindi poems many instances may he found, as lar for /d/d, 
“ saliva”; jangar for jangal> “ forest,” and the like. In fact, 
so great is the confusion between these two letters, that they 
may in some parts of India be said to be used indifferently, and 
the speakers appear to be unconscious that they are saying T 
instead of \ 

In Bengal and Orissa quite another change takes place in 
those provinces; is confounded with by the lower orders 
almost universally; thus, where the Hindi has “ to take,” 
B., though it writes pronounces and 0. both writes 

and pronounces %8[^rT. Thus also we hear for ^ “ salt,” 
not merely in these two languages, but also in H. and P. H. 
reverses the process in “ a cloth to cover the privities,” 

from “ naked,” which is in B. . Further instances 

in Oriya are *TT?T “ a kick,” H. “ rent-free,” Ar. 

“ plnndering,” Skr. H. WZ ; “ iron,” H. 

’J^TT “ maimed,” H. *jraTT. It is worthy of remark that 
the Bengalis in writing very often make no distinction between 
*T and giving only one crook «* to both, and sometimes put¬ 
ting, but as often omitting, a dot when they wish to express /. 

% when standing alone in the middle of a word, is never 
omitted. This is true of the semivowels generally, which hold 
their own much more tenaciously than the strong letters of the 
five vargas. 


§ 62. ^ is regularly changed to W in H., P., B., and 0., less 
frequently in M., GK, and S. In these three languages 
retains its liquid sound of y. (See Ch. I. § 23.) This change 
is by Vararuchi, ii. 31, confined to initial y; as jatthi , jaso, 
jakkho , for yashti, ya&as , yaksha . Examples of initial change in 
the modem languages are— 
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“going,” H. 5TPTT, P. STTWT, G. 3^ (for , cf. ^ for 
^rrg), M.arf^, bat also and more commonly ^fcT, B. , O. f^o(T 

(for *tjwt). 

and so in all. M. also 

“ yoke,” H. P. id., S. G. ^rf*, B., O. ^7f, M. id. 


Marathi in a great many instances retains the y sound, and 
the ^ character. There are, however, to he found many cases 
where the Hindi rule is followed. These latter are the popular, 
as distinguished from the learned, words. In G. and S., 
especially in the latter, the use of initial y , though more fre¬ 
quent than in H. and the Eastern languages, is less so than in 
Marathi. 

The stress laid on an initial consonant being greater than 
that on one in the middle of a woi'd, it is natural that ^ should 
be more often changed to % in the former position than in the 
latter. When it occurs in the middle of a word, ^ is generally 
softened into which combines with the adjacent vowels into 
ai and e . This change has been discussed in Oh. II. § 35. In 
the causal verbs, as has been mentioned above, § 60, it under¬ 
goes other changes of an organic nature. 

There is, however, ojie class of words in which changes 
into in the middle of a word, namely, those mentioned by 
Yararuchi in ii. 17, words ending with the suffix anlya, where 
the substitution is effected by This is, however, merely a 
doubling of the consonant rendered necessary, according to 
Prakrit ideas, by the shortening of the previous long vowel. 
Thus uttariya becomes uttarijjam , ramaniya , bharaniya-ramanij- 
Jam, bharanijjam. Under this head would come also participial 
forms in ya, as kdrya , gamya, the former of which appears 
constantly in the modern languages as a substantive, with the 
meaning of “a ceremony,” “a business,” in the forms 
SRTfTsr, and 3RT5J- 

In one instance, often quoted, H is supposed to change into 
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<*f: *rf|; in modem H. W\~5, Wrfit, Wt, P. *F£T> 

S. W£\, Gr. *TTZ> WTZ, etc., but here I doubt the change. 
From what I have said under the root (No. 13 of the list 
given in § 59), it will be seen that there is ground for supposing 
a connexion between the groups TZ, *TZ, etc., on the one hand, 
and the group etc., on the other. It seems probable, then, 
that the Pr. from which the modern languages derive 

their words, is an independent form from the root *TZ- The 
transition of into may, however, be supported by the case 
of the causals in dl, dr, etc., noted in the last section. It is 
frequently elided when medial. 


§ 63. The semivowel T is a very persistent letter, and is 
never ejected or elided. In Prakrit it is changed into 
in haladdd , chcilano , muhalo , Juhitthilo, som&Zo , kalunam, anguli , 
ingdlo , childdo , phalihd, phaliho ; for the Skr. haridrd , charana , 
mukhara , Yudhishthira , sukumdra , karuna , anguri , angdra y 
kirdta , parikhd , parigha. Anguli is not a fair instance, as the 
word occurs in Sanskrit. There is very little tendency 

to change T into in the Indians of the present day. The 
tendency, as I stated under is rather the other way, though 
writers on the Prakrits affirm that in all tho minor dialects 
T is changed into W. As far as it concerns the real origin and 
root-form of words, the matter is one of little moment. If it be 
true that the cerebral sounds were not originally distinguished 
from the dentals, then it must follow that the semivowels of 
the respective groups were identical if there was a time when 
^ was the same as ; there must also have been a time when T 
was not sounded differently from ; and just as in the present 
day we find that there exists confusion between ^ and Z and 
7! > so we are prepared to find that there is in the minds of th e 
lower classes in many provinces a tendency to use T and 7T 
as the same sounds. It is of no import, then, whether we take 
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T as the original, and ?F as the corruption, or vice vend; we 
have no right to assume that the form found in classical 
Sanskrit is the true and original one; rather in the present 
state of our knowledge we should be disposed to be very 
sceptical upon this point. I pass by, therefore, the further 
discussion of this unimportant detail, and proceed to the next 
semivowel. 

§ 64, Of changes of this letter into any other there are 
no examples. It is, however, easily confounded with and it 
has been thought by some writers that this confusion dates 
from early times, and that in the Prakrits there is no difference 
between the two letters. This view seems to me erroneous; 
we have no means of judging how these two letters were dis¬ 
tinguished in pronunciation in early Aryan times; on the one 
hand, the circumstance that there are two separate characters 
shows that there must have been two separate sounds; while, 
on the other, the fact that the character used to represent b is 
so clearly a mere modification of that used for v proves that 
there must have been a very close connexion between the two. 
It would not be going too far to suppose that in the original 
Aryan speech there was no difference, but that the gram¬ 
marians, wanting an unaspirated media for the labial varga, 
invented this character for the purpose. It is waste of time to 
speculate about a matter which we cannot hope to solve. The 
thick coarse writing of an ordinary Indian manuscript is no 
guide: the little fine line across the loop, which alone distin¬ 
guishes ^ from ^ , would be put in if there was room for it, and 
left out if there was not. This is seen, to come to more modern 
times, in MSS. of the early Indian poets. Thus, in Chand the 
following readings occur in one page, opened at random, of 
Tod’s MSS.: ■WT ^ = Skr. ^ €h;, Wfc ~ Skr. «ffor> 

= Skr. TrfTTfsRST, = Skr. = Skr. = Skr. 

SRT, — Skr. f^FSPST, f«T53TWt = Skr. Nothing can 
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be learnt, it is clear, from such an irregular method of writing 
as this. 

In Chap. I. § 23 will be found the rules of pronunciation of 
these letters in the various languages, and it will there be seen 
that the three western languages, Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi, 
still make a distinction between the two. 

In Marathi ^ when initial is pronounced so softly as to ap¬ 
proach the sound of our English w , and in this situation is 
commutable with and The former method of pro¬ 

nouncing, with ^ > is said by Moleswortli to be less correct than 
the latter. Examples are— 

Skr. “medecine,” vulgo and cf*^. 

Skr. “ unlucky," vulgo cfacE “ filthy.” 

Skr. “ a posture of the hands,” and ^3133 • 

Skr. “ hanging down,” or qf3o^T “ a plummet.” 

In all words beginning with the preposition ava , the Prakrit 
form would be o , and thus in early Tadbhavas which have come 
down to Marathi through Prakrit the form in o is the more 
correct. 

As a rule in all these three languages a word beginning with 
cf in Sanskrit retains and one with ^ retains the ^f. There 
are, however, a few exceptions, due apparently to the influence 
of Hindi. Thus: 

sTTcf “ a marriage procession,” M. and 

“ dwelling,” M. and . 

“crane” M. 

^ “ good,” M. 

In the first two examples both forms are used, but 
is apparently the more common of the two. % 

When not initial ^ is commonly softened into u, or entirely 
elided, as— 

Wfa “life,” Pr. WhR, H. P. S. id. 
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^ “god,” Pr. H. or ^3, 1 P. ^3, S. id., B„, O. ^ (as a 

family name). 

“ brother-in-law,” Pr. id., b. ^nc, g. o. 


It falls out also in the compound numerals from twenty-one 
to twenty-eight in some languages. Thus, Hindi retains it in 
“ twenty-four,” and lifter “ twenty-six,” only. The 
three western languages retain it throughout; the others only 
in one or two cases, as will be seen from the following list. 


H. 

p. 

B. 

21 T;grfa 


Ttf^nr 

22 

wrt 


23 



24 


25 xrfta 

wt 


26 B 


27 

^cfT^ 


23 


^rrsrr^^f 


O. 

T£ITO S. , B. also 

[ngra- 

TO 

^rfTOr 

g. xr^ s.^f. 


It is customary in Hindi to express final o after a vowel by 
W, but this is a more compendium scriptures, and must not be 
mistaken for an organic retention or addition of that letter; 
thus, j&o, “ go,” is written 5fTW, but still pronounced j&o, 

= dao , =s shio or sheo . 


§ 65. Of the nasals, and being never used singly in 
Sanskrit or the Prakrits, except as grammatical signs, do not 
fall within the compass of the present chapter. . Of their use 
in Sindhi to express ny and ng respectively, notice has been 
taken in § 25. W is substituted for in Prakrit fashion, 
frequently in all the languages, though Hindi is extremely 
careless in this matter, and constantly uses where should 

1 This word is often written but pronounced Deo . It is a common name 
of men. 
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more correctly be written. Bengali and Oriya are in writing 
perfectly accurate in this respect, though it is not always 
possible to distinguish the pronunciation of the two letters in 
the mouth of an ordinary speaker, Marathi and Sindhi use 
W in the substantive forms of the infinitive in all cases, the 
former as ^ = Sansk. as well as the latter as 3J* Panjabi 
in the same part of the verb oddly enough uses *37 in the 
majority of words, but *TT after a cerebral, as “to bore,” 

but W&U “to vex”; both from In other cases also 

there is much confusion, especially in the hitherto somewhat 
uncultivated Gujarati, where W is often needlessly and in¬ 
correctly written for It is unnecessary to give instances, as 
this is no regular law of development, but either a following 
of the similar Prakrit custom, or mere carelessness and ignor¬ 
ance. 

undergoes a remarkable and very important change, by 
virtue of which many singular words and forms may be ex¬ 
plained, and their derivation elucidated. 

is, as will be readily perceived, both a labial and a nasal, 
and the change consists in separating these two essences, and 
giving to each a distinct expression. The labial quality of 
this letter takes the form of and the nasal that of anuswara, 
thus forming the sound in which the nasal element precedes 
the labial. This is the first step, of which familiar instances 
are as follows: 

Skr. “disease,” H. M. id. 

Skr. WTSrai " myrobalan,” H. P. id., S. M. 

^T3oT. 

Skr. «rPRr “name,” H. •ffa. 

Skr. 7TW “village,” H. M. id. 

Skr. “swarthy,” H. P. id., S. and 

M. *rfa3oT- 

1 For Sindhi insertion of t, and for its change of l into r, see farther on. 
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Skr. Cprn: “prince,” H. <pTO P. M. 

Skr. cfrarW “ lotus,” H. effect, P. «<*., S. qfcpjj. 

skr. ^nnf^ “ soft,” m. ^srr. 

Skr. WT^TTf “ son-in-law,” M. wNT^- 

Skr. xn^ “ foot,” Pr. TH^RTf, H. ufa, P. *<f. 

The next step is the omission of anuswara, isolated instances 
of which occur in all the languages, but especially in Marathi, 
if we may take Molesworth as an authority in the matter. The 
use of the anusw&ra is very capricious, however, in this combi¬ 
nation, owing to the lightness of its pronunciation. I know of 
no method by which the sound of such words as 
etc., can be expressed in Roman characters. Those who main¬ 
tain that the object of transliteration is to enable a person 
unacquainted with Oriental languages to pronounce a word 
right, merely from seeing it written in their own characters, 
will find this class of words rather an obstacle. If there is one 
method of writing these words more hopelessly wrong and 
misleading than any other, it is the common English form 
of “-ong”; our countrymen write (<=H *1W “ forest- 

village ”= Wootton, i.e. “ wood-town”) “Bongong,” and pro¬ 
nounce it so as to rhyme with “song,” “long,” and the like! 
Others write gaon , which uninstructed English persons would 
naturally pronounce others again write g&nw, which is 

right enough, provided it be first explained that the n is nasal, 
as in French, but who would guess this if not told ? The fact 
is, these words are pronounced exactly like the name of the 
French city of Laon, that is, as gaw with a contraction of the 
throat while pronouncing the vowel, which has the effect of 
sending part of the breath through the nose, and imparting a 
nasal found to the whole word, so that it is almost impossible 
to soy exactly where the nasal comes in; the word floats in an 
atmosphere of nasalization, so to speak. A Frenchman would 
naturally and unhesitatingly pronounce the word correctly 
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from seeing the spelling gaon , but we are not writing solely, or 
even principally, for the sake of our French neighbours. It 
would be interesting to see how Messrs. Meadows Taylor and 
party, who profess to be able so to transliterate an Indian word 
that any ordinary Englishman shall infallibly pronounce it 
correctly at sight, would manage this class of words. 

To return to our subject, the nasal being so slight and 
volatile, as I have stated above, it naturally is frequently 
dropped, leaving only the labial element. Instances are M. 
WT*==*rw$ M. also— 

Skr. “ circumference/* H. Sfa (**<>), G. id ., B. O. fir*. 

P. retains the nasal fip£. 

Skr. f^pFTR “ vehicle/* Old H. %3TR. 

Skr. <f going/’ II. iffaj, *ff (for ipTRT). 

Skr. " ox-tail fan/* S. , G. sometimes also in H. 

written but generally . 

Inasmuch as the in this class of words is always pronounced 
soft like to, and not hard as v, it naturally slides into u or o; 
thus Skr. ^rW=P. *Tp3, S. *TT3 with double anuswara, the 
former of which is the usual Sindhi method of softening down 
a hiatus, the latter only is organic. H. = P. ITT^; = S. 

. This is after all perhaps little more than a different way of 
writing; there is no difference in the pronunciation of the v'ords. 

Bengali and Oriya omit the labial entirely in some words, as 
0. irasrr — WRW3R; this is because with them 
has already the sound of 0 , so that even omitting the labial does 
not very materially alter the pronunciation. 

In the following words the nasal has been dropped, and the 
labial amalgamated with the preceding vowel. 

Skr. cTT*M “ dwarf/* H. ^TT, P. cftmT, B. or cff °. 

Skr. ippfiT “ going/* H. 

Skr. “ oxtail/* see above. 






lif 




mm 


am 

i 

M| 






■4il 


•ip 

m 


illli 
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Many others may be found sometimes written with at 
others with or according to the fancy of the writer. 

Skr. “lord,” becomes in H. P. id., S. % B., 

0. and its compound in like manner H. 

and so in the rest! M. forms an exception, having 
In all of these but M., the- influence of the following palatal 
vowel i has caused the elision of the labial, leaving only the 
anusw&ra. 

Occasionally a vowel, generally a or A , is substituted for the 
labial, as— 

Skr. “ hair of the body,” H. P. id., B. ffaf, S. 

Skr. WR “ smoke/’ H. P. id., S. <£ff, B. ^*TT, O. 

Skr. VgpR “ earth,” H. ^ or P., S. id., G. 

Skr. irfaf « worm,” S. f^Rf * 

It might seem proper to connect with this peculiarity of tn 
the H. *rt*n: “cowdung,” from Skr. through a form 

but it seems more rational to suppose that the Hindi 
word is a modern compound of “ cow,” and TT u gift ” or 
“ blessing,” To those who know how useful and highly prized 
an article cowdung is in India, this latter explanation will no 
doubt commend itself. 

§ 66. In Chapter I. § 24, I have explained the peculiarities 
attendant on the usage of the sibilants, under the head of pro¬ 
nunciation. Where so much carelessness and laxity exists in 
writing, not only among the masses, but even among literary 
men, and in the manuscripts and published works of writers 
in many of these languages, we can only treat these changes 
as matters of pronunciation. Whenever a fixed standard of 
orthography shall have been arrived at, the time will have 
come to analyze the changes which the sibilants undergo among 
themselves from a phonetic point of view ; at present it would 
he but lost labour to attempt to do so. 


VOL. I. 


17 
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For the same reason it is not possible here to take notice 
of the rules laid down by Prakrit writers on this subject. In 
the dark ages of India so numerous and conflicting were the 
changes and migrations of races, that it is no longer worth 
while to look for the local peculiarities mentioned by the 
Prakrit grammarians in the places which they assign to them. 
The whole of the Gangetic Doab, Kohilkhand, and Oudh, with 
the tract north of the Ganges lying between Oudh and Tirhut, 
is now peopled by Aryan tribes, who still preserve traditions of 
their comparatively recent advent into those regions. Northern 
Tirhut has been won from mountain-tribes, chiefly non-Aryan, 
in historic times. The Ahirs of Sindh are now found all over 
Aryan India. The Marwaris, Meds, Jats, and other tribes, 
have wandered northwards and southwards, westwards and 
south-westwards, till we can no longer trace them back to their 
original seats. Mixed races call themselves Fajputs, and claim 
to come from Chi tor or Ajmer, unconscious that their high 
cheekbones, flat noses, and narrow pig-like eyes, give the lie as 
they speak to their absurd pretensions. 

The use of the sibilant by the various modern nationalities, 
then, is one of those points on which we wait for more light, 
and on which premature speculations would be not only idle, 
but absolutely noxious. 

There is one point, however, on which we touch solid ground. 
The sibilant has a tendency, more or less developed in all the 
languages, though culminating in Sindhi and Panjabi, to pass 
into . This is a very ancient practice. In the primitive 
Iranian h regularly corresponds to the ^ of early Aryan. 

SANSKRIT. ZEND. MOD. PERSIAN. 

“ she,* hfi s 

^"3“ “ seven,” 


Jiapta 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

MOD. PERSIAN. 

TTtSG “dry,” 

hushka 


“ thousand,” 

hazanra 


go,” 

Jtrap 

VpJ 

is in complete correspondence with this 

ancient change 


that we find the propensity to replace s by h exhibiting itself 
in its fullest force in those parts of India which lie nearest to 
the Iranian frontier, namely, the Panjab and Sindh. In these 
two languages the s is not only changed to A, but occasionally 
even entirely thrown away. A few examples out of many 
hundreds are here adduced :— 


OTHER 


SANSKRIT. 

SINDHI. 

PANJABI. 

LANGUAGES. 

Wfl “cotton,” 

SfitHf.ITO? 

5fitlT? 

o. w- 

“ lion,” 

lt?ff 


H. id. 

gftsr “ a kos” (league), 

ftp - 



IfTplJ “ grinding,” 


■^furr 


xfm “December-January,” 

ffc? 

ft? 


WW “June-July,” 


IT? 


“ father-in-law,” 


(WWTJ) 


TgPTCf “ breath,” 

mw 

ST? 


twenty ”(Pr.cfWT) ft? 

ft? 


“ twenty.ouc,” 


Ti?t 


thirty ’’(Pr.rfteT) 

ft?, ft? 


“ thirty-one,” • 

U^ift? 

?wt 


TJ?PTfS “ sixty-one,” 

“ seventy-one,” 


T^T?^ 

[etc. 

TJ?i?Wff 


h. ^frrr: 


* 

It has been remarked before that all these languages show 


1 In this word the ^ may be a hardening of , or, on the other hand, merely a 
different way of writing ^ ; see the remarks further on in this section. 
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their common origin, if that were doubtful, by the fact, among 
others, that hardly any process or tendency exists in any one 
of them which may not bo traced, however faintly, in nearly 
all. This is true in the present instance. In every one of the 
languages some few examples may be found of this change, 
though the tendency, so strong in Western India as to become 
a rule, has been so weakened as we go eastwards, that in Bengali 
and Ojiya only a few faint examples can be adduced. 

In the series “ sixty-nine,” “ seventy-one,” and so on to 
“ seventy-eight,” the ^ of is changed to If in all the 

languages. I do not give the list here, as it will occur in 
Chapter IV., which see. 

As an example, though a somewhat doubtful one, of this 
change running through all the languages, the word pahar 
“ mountain,” may be noticed. Its forms are II. B., O. 

M., G., P. WTg- The final <3 points to an older 
which would be softened from so that I would derive the 
word from a Sanskrit form TTOrT? treated as according to 

the usual method of treating in ordinary colloquial speech. 
The meaning would be “stretched o\it,” “long,” “vast,” and 
this is the more appropriate, as the word is generally applied 
to a mountain range, rather than to an isolated hill or peak. 

Another instance is the local Hindi word “cattle,” only 
used in the western Hindi area, from • Another local word 
in Eastern Behar is “ cowshed ” = > B. 

More may be found here and there, but few which run through 
the whole seven languages. 

There is* however, one important series which is noticed by 
Vararuchi ii. 44, consisting of “ten,” and its compounds 
ekddah, etc. Iii these the s is regularly changed to W• Pr. 
claim, e&raha, vuraha, etc., for dasa, ek&dafa, dwadaia, and the 
rest. Thus, “eleven,” which may serve as a specimen, is H. 

*nrs> p. Iwtt, s. Wrff, > g. m. 


O., B. 1PITT- 
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The ? is retained in writing only in H. and S. In P. and 
M. the long d has taken its place, and in the rest it has dis¬ 
appeared. 

Before leaving the sibilants, some notice mast be taken of a 
change, the reverse of that mentioned in § 58, whereby 
becomes ^ in Marathi, and analogous to that mentioned in the 
same section as prevalent in Bengal, in «uch cases as for 
<§cTTT for and others. Vararuchi ii. 41, gives 

chhatthi for shashthi , chammuho = shanmukha, chdvaoz=zsdvaka, 
chhattavannozzzsaptaparna. Modern instances are— 


Skr. tp* “six,” Pr. H. P.%, S. WJ , G. M. B. 

O. 

Skr. W “sixth,” Pr. H. P.lpri, 8. G. 

Skr. “child,” Pr. H. sfpfTST, P. WtfTT, S. 

M. G. B. ^T, Wt, 

etc., O. ipiT, l>b> ttWl- 


In Bengali a good many of these words may be found, which, 
when supported by the analogy of the cognate languages, may 
fairly be treated as bond fide examples of this rule; when not 
so supported, however, as the majority are not, they may be set 
down as careless spelling. 

^ is in H. and P., and occasionally in the other languages, 
pronounced kh f though still written in fact, on seeing this 
character in an old Hindi MS., one would naturally pronounce 
it hh. This is not merely a matter of writing however. 
Several words which in Sanskrit have the ^ are now regularly 
pronounced with kh by the peasantry, to whom the written 
character is entirely unknown. Thus *TTCT “’language ” is pro¬ 
nounced bhdklid , and even sometimes written “ rain,” is 

and from it is formed a verb “to rain.” Similarly 

we find and from “joy”; from ifa “a 

ram”; from “poison.” Hence also M. HPIb a cor- 
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rupted form of *TR “a promise,” Skr. WWl- ^ “a big 
strong fellow,” from “ a ram.” is also used by the 

vulgar for , as in H. The origin of this custom lies pro¬ 
bably in the already mentioned connexion between the sibilants 
and which latter is hardened to kh, as in Persian. 


§ 67. f is a favourite letter with the moderns, and is rarely 
elided. One instance is given by Trumpp from the Sindhi, 
Skr. “joyful,” becomes through a form 

This is not, however, common. In some Prakrit 
books is used to fill up the gap made by the rejection of a 
single consonant between two vowels, and a few instances may 
be found in which it has remained till modern times (Weber, 
Saptas. p. 28). Thus O. VTft “a pai” (the coin), H. 

Skr. xrrf^ofi. It is sometimes inserted without cause, as 0. 

“a maund weight,” H. M. Skr. As a 

rule its tenacity is greater than that of any other letter, and it 
is pronounced clearly with a somewhat harsher aspiration than 
in other languages. 

This letter in Sanskrit roots is often merely a softening of an 
aspirate. Uf is originally W, I is *J, probably 

from *8%, = perhaps also ^ 

Tf — Some of these older forms, as grabh and bhri, are 

preserved in the Vedas, and with regard to the others the 
analogy of forms in the cognate languages shows that the 
aspirate has been dropped, while in many it reappears in various 
tenses of the verb. In harmony with this practice, cases are 
found in the modern languages in which h after anuswara, 
which is in that position a guttural, changes into gh y as in 
“ lion,” which is pronounced singh in all the modern languages, 
and often written in H., and always so in P. Thus also 
the Prakrit forms “we,” “ye,” become in Oriya 

<3^ where the h is changed into the sonant aspirate of 
the organ to which the nasal belongs. 
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m-, 

§ 68. From f we pass by a natural transition to the aspirated 
letters of all the organs. It has been seen that on the one 
hand the unaspirated letters are extremely liable to elision, 
while on the other h holds its place always very firmly. From 
the combination of these two principles, it comes to pass that 
the aspirated letters frequently lose their organic characteristic, 
and remain as simple A, the aspiratioi* alone surviving to 
represent them. This is a rule of very general application, 
both in Prakrit and modern times, and is one by which we 
may distinguish early from late Tadbhavas with tolerable 
accuracy. It is not, however, of equal force in all aspirates. 
Yararuchi lays it down as “ usual,” that is, not absolute, in the 
cases of ^ omitting the palatals, cerebrals, and tR. 

The omission of the palatals is accounted for, first by the 
tenacity which has been noticed as their characteristic in § 51, 
and secondly by the fact that these letters ^ and 3J, though 
they occur in Sanskrit, represent as a rule sounds of a later 
origin, being developed out of older sounds, as ^ or others. 
Although these letters are found in Sanskrit writings of an 
early period, yet their secondary or derivative character can 
hardly be doubted, jh in particular is a very rare letter in 
Sanskrit, while it is extremely frequent in Prakrit. This letter 
has two or three forms, being written sometimes at others 
and at others again all this shows that it is of modern 
origin, and gives rise to the suspicion that it scarcely had a 
fixed and recognized position in the old Indian scheme of 
sounds, until the Pandits began to work at the language, when, 
in accordance with their usual custom, they would invent a 
letter where none existed previously, to avoid leaving any gap 
in their series, just as they did with ^ and We can derive 
no argument from the existence of letters on monuments of the 
earlier type, Asoka’s, Gupta, or Kutila (though it may be 
observed that jh does not occur in Kutila), because the art of 
writing was a matter of comparatively recent introduction, and 
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does not affect phonetic changes in the spoken languages. In 
the case of the cerebrals their hardness probably preserved 
them, and they too are somewhat secondary in character, being, 
as has been explained before in § 59, old linguals preserved at 
a high point of contact by the influence of ^ or some other 
letter, and consequently regarded by Pandits, who worked at a 
time when the usual lingual contact of their nation had passed 
down to a lower point of contact, as in some way derived from 
the dentals, an erroneous view, in which they have been followed 
by many European scholars* 

Thus, ^ and were, to a great extent, popular 

letters; they had already passed into Prakrit, or rather had 
their origin in Prakrit; they had come into recognized exist¬ 
ence, so to speak, lower down the stream than the point at 
which the other aspirates had lost their organic characteristics, 
and were thus safe from further change. 

As to Vfr, a very little carelessness in uttering it makes it into 
f, and however wide apart these two sounds may be when 
pronounced carefully, or when considered scientifically, the 
personal experience of every one who has lived in this country 
will support the assertion that they are daily and hourly con¬ 
founded by ordinary speakers. Who ever heard 
pronounced by the lower classes in towns otherwise than as “ fir/’ 
“fal”? or if not quite with the / sound, at least with some¬ 
thing very closely approaching to it, and only by purists, or in 
remote parts of the country, with the clear undoubted ph 
sound ? To this cause—namely the more complete amalgama¬ 
tion of the aspirate with the organic sound—may doubtless be 
attributed its preservation. It is softened to which letter in 
Eastern India is constantly regarded by the natives as equiva¬ 
lent to our English v. 

The aspirates, it must however be remembered, are never 
considered as mere combinations of an ordinary letter with h . 
It is quite a European idea so to treat of them; kh is not a 
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&-sound followed by an h, it is a k uttered with a greater effort 
of breath than ordinary. The native name for the aspirates is 
mah&pr&na “ great breath,” as opposed to the lenes or alpapr&na 
“ little breath/' letters. The European method of speaking is 
used in this section as being likely to be more familiar to the 
reader; but it must ever be borne in mind that the aspirate is 
uttered by one action of the mouth; there is not the slightest 
stop or pause between the k and the h ; in fact, no native ever 
imagines that there is a i or an h either in the sound. The 
difference between eat,” and cause to say,” 

is extremely well marked, even in the most rapid speaking. 
Thus Vararuchi, in his rule above quoted, ii. 27, does not say 
that and the rest retain only their aspirate. Such an ex¬ 
pression would have been quite unintelligible to himself and 
his scholars. He says IT is substituted for etc. He looks 
upon ? as quite a distinct letter, and exhibits no consciousness 
of there being an h involved or contained in the ^ already. 
The Indian ^ then differs entirely from 3R + f on the one hand, 
as much as it does from the Arabic £ on the other. 

Thus ? are two distinct sounds, and are always sounded 
as such. ^ is a uttered with a greater expenditure of breath 
than ordinary. ~ is a guttural uttered deep down in the throat, 
and having no real aspiration in it at all, beyond this that the 
makhraj, or place of utterance of it, is so low down in the throat 
as to be quite on the extreme edge of that region of the palate 
within which the guttural sound lies, and approaching the 
confines of that region within which there is no organic utter¬ 
ance any longer, because no possibility of contact, but merely 
aspiration or simple forcible passage of air. 

We may now proceed to give examples of the change, which, 
as it is ono which passes through the Prakrits into the modern 
languages, may be exhibited with special regard to the latter, 
the former being merely inserted when they occur, because in 
this, as in so many other cases, the words most frequently in 
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use in the Prakrits are not by any means those which are most 
commonly met with in the moderns. 

§ 69. ^ is changed to If in the following instances :— 

Skr. ^ “ face,” Pr. H. , P. g#, 1T1T, S. 

Skr. f%*3 “ to write,” Pr. f*T£, M. . 

Skr. “ hunting,” H. P. S. ^1?^. 

Skr. “female friend,” Pr. S. TET?V- 

In all these cases, however, there exist forms in ^ thus all 
the languages still use *[*§[; in all but M., the usual form is 
as in H. though Gujarati omits the i, and has 

*!*§*[* is also still in use, and is only in use in 

Sindhi; all the other languages retain the word which, 

however, is no longer a colloquial, but merely a literary and 
poetic word. 

Skr. ^TTVn “praise,” Pr. *SrTft> H. P. WWl, 8. 

* 

Skr. “a well-wheel,” 1 P., H. 'VKJZ: M. s - 

Skr. “loins,” Pr. P. S. M. (for 

5 all in the sense of coire. 

Skr. “ cloud,” Pr. > H. , sfif, P. iff f, and ifff, 8. iffe. 

This letter is also frequently retained, as in tfp§rr= 

^•!T = and split up and inverted in 

“ borax” = through l-fRlR and A similar 

instance is for IHR? from H. fl-NTTNjT, root of 

the esculent water-lily,” P. id., S. G., B., and 0. 

fUty from Skr. is an instance of the * protective 


1 The so-called “ Persian wheel,” used all over the Panjab and in parts of 
Hindustan to draw water for purposes of irrigation. It has a string of earthen pots 
which go down empty and come up full, and tilt over into a trough. 
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power of the anuswara, of which more will have to be said 
hereafter. 


Skr. Spm “curse,” Pr. ITcfft. H. (sec § 52). 

Skr. 3TWT “song,” Pr. *n^T, O'd H. 3TTfT, S. *rff. 

Skr. grejsf “saying,” Pr. IT. qifSfT, P- ^rffTTTf. S. G. 

O. ^ffSfT, B. Singularly this very common word’in all 

the other languages is totally wanting in M. 

Skr. W<; “prior,” II. irff^TT, P., M., O., B. id., G. S.q^T- 

Instances of the retention of VI are M. =pfqj — c$vi»r, which 

is, however, rare, P. qivnJTT, S. in the altered sense of 

“to think.” = here, again, through the influence 

of anuswara. ?TW«n “to churn,” “a churning-stick” 

—fekr. ?rsr»i, and with the cerebral H. ?nn “ buttermilk,” 

though H. has also *np?T “ to churn ”; M. 3TT’2T»T; 

B. VTSl “ curds”; Gr. WWg', Wqft, “ curds,” 

etc.; S. WQ, Skr. ^ “ herd ”; H. '5TCT is almost a 

ratsama, though found in Old Hindi; P. has the more usual 
form 5Tf . 

VJ. 

Skr. “deaf,” Pr. srffft, H. M., 0. id., B. «f^T, G. 

%tfr, s.^#r- 

Skr. “curds,” Pr. , H. and so in all. 

Skr. *TTV “ merchant,” Pr. H. STS', B., O. id., P. *TTf, mg, 

S. ’ITTfT (through a confusion with Pers. , often used as a title by 
certain castes). 

Skr. ef^ “wife,” Pr. ^jT, H. t^T, B. ^3, M., S. G. ^1T, S. 

O. Vfjf. 

Skr. TftWT “wheat,” H. , ^, S.Spf, B. jf |*, TpFf, O. JR 
(gomo). 

Skr. jftVIT “ lizard,” “ iguana,” H. , P., S. id., G. ?ft 
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This letter being a media, and as such more liable to elision 
than any tenuis, exhibits fewer instances of retention than the 
others. Such are H. , etc., though the more 

usual form taken by this root in all the languages is 5J5J, as in 
II. “ a warrior,” etc.; ’fcf. “ washerman,” Skr. ^sTR3R ; 

Skr. “ white,” H. 'tftWT, B., 0., WB G. 1$%, S. ’tflTT, 

M. W, Wd5- Skr. LJTT “ to blow,” Pr. W," B. 

“ bellows,” H. S. “ to kindle,” G. WH?. In 

the case of initial ^ > many instances may be found among 
genuine Tadbhavas. 




is, like VT> a letter which affords a very large range of instances 
of elision: 


“deep,” H. ff?XT. and so in nil. 

“ herdsman,” H. f M. id. 

to he,” Pr. ft, H. ftfT, P. S. G. ftf, M. ftW, 

O. ftffT (t^T), B. ftff. 

“pot,” H. fift, P. id., S. ^ft, G. M. id. and 

B., O. flft. 


’IT*r “ to he fair,” H. ft? “ ornament,” ^tf*i “ pleasant ”(sft*pf°)> 
ft?fT “to beseem,”S. f? «beauty,” *|?W, ffTpft, etc., P. 

^TSNOT> etc - B., and O. retain the forms in in common 
use. G. follows the Hindi, but has also 1RT and derivatives. 
ftflfT “beauty,” II. ^?TfT, P-, S. id. 

f “bond,” H. and so in all. 

Here may also be introduced H. “to take,” which I 
suppose to he from an earlier form f?fT> as is shown by S. 
fllfW 5 from Skr. • The S. proves this to be the origin of 
the word by retaining the passive participle which is 

from the Skr. p.part. f®!. %fT is to be explained as in the 
first instance for f fT, which is identical with the form 
in use now in Panjabi, from cf. TfWB etc., in Ch. II. 
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§ 35 ; in B. 0. from the confusion between and 

• There is a rarely used Skr. root <3fT, which would produce 
^ "H* on the analogy of ^["fT ? from <^7 > but I prefer the deriva¬ 
tion from both on account of the doubtfulness of the root 
^TT> and because it brings the Hindi more into conformity with 
the other languages. The reader may choose for himself. S. 
has also another verb from a root forming its 

passive participle WT*ft ( = *TTfilcr~ Wtffrf = *rnft)> which 
lends additional confirmation to the derivation. The old H. 
p.p. ^FV«TT may be held to point to a form ^TfHrf through 

It will be observed that Grimm's law of positional changes 
holds good to a great extent in the case of these aspirates. 
While they are frequently, nay almost regularly, changed into 
f in the middle of a word, a process equivalent to the elision of 
the non-aspirated letters, since they lose all their organic por¬ 
tion, retaining only the aspiration common to all, they are on 
the other hand, when occurring as initials, almost as regularly 
retained. The most striking exception is the case of which 
is often changed to ^ in the beginning of a word, as in the 
instances given above. Here too, however, there is an analogy 
to the case of the non-aspirated labial which, as we have 
seen, possesses peculiar weaknesses, and is more liable to 
absorption, liquefaction into a vowel, and other hard treatment 
than the letters of nil}' other organ. Such a point as this is 
one of those landmarks which are so cheering to the student, 
pointing as it does, however dimly and obscurely at present, to 
the existence of deep underlying laws, which a logger research 
and more intimate acquaintance with these languages will 
enable us eventually to unearth ; so that we may hope, in spite 
of the terrible gap of so many centuries, one day to have dis¬ 
covered the whole phonetic system of this group in all its 
ramifications, and triumphantly refute those sciolists who talk 
so confidently of the “ lawless licence” of Hindi derivation. 
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We now come to the unchanging aspirates and 

to a certain extent It is not perhaps strictly correct to 
apply the epithet ‘ unchanging * to any but the first two. 5To 
instances of the change of these two exist, either in Prakrit or 
in the moderns. 1£ is not elided, but passes often into its 
media. Instances (Var. ii. 24) are midham, jadharam, 
kadhoram, for matha , jathara , kathora . As so often happens, 
these examples do not occur in the moderns, or rather these 
words, the first of which is common, the last two rare, are 
found in their Sanskrit form math, etc., in most languages. 
M. has a diminutive side by side with The word 

means a “monastery,” or college of devotees. Modem instances 
are— 

skr. Tfter “ stool, w h. tfter, p- «*., s. g. . 

Skr, “ reading,” H. T^T, P. id, S. G. T^, M. 

B. T*f^. 

Skr. Tift!# “ ginger,” P. 3*. S. gfe. 

Skr. “ necklace,” S. 3^, P. dimin. 

More examples will be found in Chapter IV., in cases where 

is a secondary formation—that is, where it has arisen from 
some earlier form, as U, or the like. 

There is an isolated instance of passing into ? , in Skr. 
cjraTKT “axe,” G. and S. fifTTt; but here we have properly 
the same process as in trjif = , namely, that the <3T has 

been softened into its corresponding media c?, and that again 
into , in G. and S. the *f has been dropped. In H. the 
form is P. and ffTST, M. 0. 

B. shows the transition in the colloquial form ^ does 

frequently pass into ; in fact, from the earliest,, Sanskrit 
times there is a close connexion between the two sounds, the 
point of junction being a sound 3? Ih. The same relation 
exists between the unaspirated letters, as in the Yedic 
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Y35T- In the Yeda3 3 is often written 13L- The most familiar 
example in the modern languages is— 

Skr. ^fp5TT “ bridegroom * (Ved. o^T), H.B^TTt;. 
Skr. “bride,” H. G.^TT^ “ daughter” ( = f^lt)- 

Oases in which <5 is wholly elided do not occur, at least none 
have yet been discovered and established. 

In Prakrit we have a somewhat similar change (Yar. ii. 25), 
ankolla=zankotha; here the aspirate appears to have been lost, 
and the l doubled. The root vesht is also said to be changed 
to vella when preceded by ud or sum (Yar. via. 41), which 
gives us another instance, as we know that vesht becomes first 
vetth, and subsequently vedh, as Yararuchi himself states in the 
preceding section (viii. 40). These changes are again, as in 
the case of hh, quite in- analogy with the changes that take 
place in the corresponding unaspirated letters, so that every¬ 
where, however feeble and indistinct may be our light, we are 
yet justified in asserting the thoroughly homogeneous, and 
consequently distinctly national and characteristic nature of all 
the phonetic changes we meet with. 

ur is softened to *1 in Prakrit in sibhd, sebhdlid, sabhari, 
sabhalam , for kiphd, kephdlika , kapharl, saphala. In the modem 
languages one of these is found “a carp,” II. P- 

^35. The letter is, however, more generally retained, being 
of comparatively rare occurrence in the middle of a word, with 
the exception of compounds, which must be treated as two 
separate words for our present purpose. 

Judging from the constant tendency of all languages to pass 
their words through a gradual process of softening, it may 
rationally be conjectured that the aspirated tenues *1, 

Tfi, would first be softened into their corresponding mediae, and 
then into simple ? • We have given evidence of this process 
in the case of and which indeed go no further than ’this 
first step as a rule; but it may be as well to seek for instances 
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in the other letters, with a view to establishing still further the 
harmony of transition throughout the aspirates. 

, Panjabi and Sindhi are the most promising fields for this 
part of the inquiry, as they both particularly affect medial 
letters in opposition to tenues; the search, however, is not to 
be confined to those languages alone. 


^into'Ef. 

Skr. “chain,” P., S. JeNPC* G. 

Skr. ^^7 “stroke,” S. “cunning” (i.e. •“ strokes ” of villany), 

M. ^ “ line,” G. 

If into This change is indicated by the extreme points, 
rather than by the intermediate stage. Thus, when we find H. 

“ vitrified brick,” or “ slag,” derived from Skr. (%)> 
it is apparent that there has been an intermediate form < 
So also, in deriving Skr. fJTt “ a waterfall,” from the root ^ 
“ to stream,” there necessarily intervenes a form 

Vf into The examples adduced of this transition are 
complicated by the fact of the presence of T > which cerebralizes 
the ^ into So that from regarded as we get 

Pr. t|CT for tlW*. Similarly Skr. “ loose,” becomes 

in Pr. which is explained by the origin of the word 

from the root a form of which is The moderns use 

this word with rejection of the whole of the first syllable. 
Thus, H. M., G. id., P. fesTT, S. B., 0. f^TT- 

To these may be added S. *ifS—Skr. ijfa, where again the 
influence of the r is felt. 

The modem languages, however, are not always careful to 
follow the above processes. Marathi in particular, and the 
others in a minor degree, exhibit in a sporadic and somewhat 
disconnected manner a tendency to drop the aspiration, and to 
use only the unaspirated form of the letter. This is more 
frequently observable in the middle or at the end of a word, 
and in Bengali more particularly with cerebrals, as <£, when 
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pronounced as rh. The rule holds good whether the aspirate be 
in existence in Sanskrit, or have arisen from some Pr. change. 
Examples: 

Skr. fi p qfgq “destruction,” H. “ to be spoilt/’ P. 

S. fqsnsij, G. , B., 0. id. ; here M. in contrast to its usual custom 

retains the aspirate, as fqqxgir}, fqqTlJ*lf * 

Skr. JfifHt “ dear ” (in price), H. *Tf»IT, P. *Tf^»n. S. M. 

WP»T> but G. 

Skr. Tf)TT “ stool, ” b. fWr. m.xjtj. 

[H. «J«gT»lT “to extinguish ” (§ 46),] B. , M. • 

Skr. “ hand/’ Pr. ||<q, M. ^Trf, instead of fTO, B., O. id. 

Skr. “elephant,” Pr. M. flrft for fTeft. B., O. id. 

Skr. “evening,” Pr. M. *rN for G. id. 

Skr. -5Eff%r “junction,” M. 

Skr. ^fr*l “ shoulder,” M. ?Kt^T, G. 

Bengali instances of "5 for are <3VT=H. %ST, from >Skr. 
SfE*!, where the outgoing aspirates the ~S in all languages; 
TpTST “ stool,”=H. Wr^T; ¥lt “with a half,” Skr. 

W[i, M. also >BT%; B. and O. fa#, M. “ ladder,”=H. 

tfiY, from Skr. f^rfs; B. TT3, ^TTl‘= H. Skr. ^Tf^iT • 
Instances in Oriya of the same tendency are the following: 

Skr. “ tortoise/’ 0. 

Skr. TjfiTJcfi “a cake of cowdung,” O. where the aspirate has 

been thrown forward into the 

Skr. efiftfeq “the wood-apple tree,” O. qrglT, H. . 

Skr. “ axe/’ O. WZv£t. 

Skr. ^Tf%^iT “ beard,” 0. ^Tf^: • 

Skr. TpEfT “question,” O. Xpqif^qT. 

The general treatment of the aspirates in the modem lan¬ 
guages has by some authors been thought to betray signs of 
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Aryan influence, on the ground that this treatment shows 
an aversion to aspiration, which is seen also in the Dravidian 
. languages which have no aspirates,. But I do not see, in the 
first place, how the rejection of the organic portion of an 
aspirated letter and the retention of the rough breathing can 
he called an aversion to aspirates; on the contrary, it seems to 
me to be a great fondness for them. An aversion to aspirates 
would testify itself, not by changing kh into fa but by changing 
it into Jc, which is precisely what our languages do not do, 
except in a few Bengali and Marathi words. 

Moreover, although there are no aspirates in the Dravidian 
languages, there are in all the non-Aryan dialects of the 
Himalayas and in the Qondi of Central India. Tibetan also 
possesses the aspirated surds, though not the sonants; and some 
of the sub-dialects of Tibetan indulge in aspiration to a greater 
extent than Sanskrit, as they aspirate not only the consonants 
of the five organs, but even semivowels and nasals. Thus, 
Magar mhen ) “ fire,” rha, “ goat,” toha y “ fowl,” mhut, “ blow,” 
are examples of aspirations which are never met with in old 
Aryan. 

Thirdly, it may be pointed out that so far from having any 
aversion to the aspirates, the colloquial languages from the 
earliest Prakrits downwards indulge in a variety of aspirations, 
regularly changing the sibilants of Sanskrit into h under 
almost all circumstances. Instead of attributing to the Prakrits 
a dislike of the aspirate, and ascribing this characteristic to 
non-Aryan influence, we should be disposed to consider an 
excessive fondness for this class of sounds as one of the most 
marked Prakrit features, and one in which it is very strongly 
contrasted with the Dravidian languages, though harmonizing 
in this respect with the non-Ary an dialects of Tibetan origin 
which are still spoken in the recesses of the Himalayas. 
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modern languages. It was at best a mere grammarian’s fiction, 
to be classed with %, and such like inventions. In the 
nominative case of nouns it replaces the organic with which 
that case properly terminates, and has in Prakrit given way to 
o or e in Sanskrit nominatives in as, while it has been entirely 
dropped in nominatives in is, us, or other vowels. In the 
various parts of the verb in which it occurs no trace of it can 
now be found, inasmuch as the modern verb has entirely aban¬ 
doned the ancient inflectional method of formation, and has 
adopted the analytical system of participles and auxiliaries; 
even in those tenses where some relics of the synthetical system 
exist, the dual having been entirely rejected, the visarga with 
which its three persons ended has- been lost, and in the first 
person plural so great has been the change that it is difficult to 
decide whether the visarga has really had any influence or not. 

Where visarga exists in the middle of a word, as in 
“pain,” and in words compounded with the preposition f*PEG 
the ruder languages reject it altogether and write simply 
fwra for f?r:w. In those languages which have a 

double form, one literary, the other popular, the former of 
course retains the visarga, the latter does not. 

Anusw&ra is used throughout to replace the nasal when it 
forms the first element of a nexus. In Bengali and Oriya, 
however, there is an exception to this rule, anuswara in them 
being merely a nasal and pronounced always ng, never under 
any conditions m, as some German writers have of late taken 
to write it. To a Bengali the transliteration arhSa would be 
quite unintelligible, as the word is to him angsha . Even in 
reading Sanskrit the custom is to pronounce this mark as ng; 
thus, would be read idang nibedanang. There is 

nothing further to remark on this character. 

$ 

§ 71. This chapter may be concluded by a few instances in 
which a whole syllable of a word has been inverted. This sort 
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of corruption is common among the lower orders all over India. 

Thus, for Pers. t _iL* matlab , a favourite pronunciation is 

matbal. The constant, though unconscious, striving to give 
some meaning, or reason for a meaning, to a word often results 
in these curious changes. To the Hindu peasant matlab con¬ 
veys no intrinsic or esoteric meaning, but when reversed it 
seems quite natural that matbal , i.e. + «F5T, “ strength of 
the intellect,” should be a phrase for “aim,” “object,” etc. I 
have heard ’this word corrupted to man talab , “ search of the 
mind,” talab being more familiar than its derivative; ant k&l for 
Jl&jj, -in the sense of “ death,” is also quoted as a similar case 
by one writer. Examples of this inversion are as follows: 

Skr. %CpQ “ throwing,” Pr. H. (inverted and with the aspirate 

thrown back to the initial) Tpfiiff “ to throw,” P., G. id., S, M. 

, O. and tJ^rr^«TT (with total rejection of aspirate and e). 

Skr. cpf “to be drowned” (connected is cover”), H. 

P. mpjTT* S. M., G., B., 0. id. All the languages have also the 

si ^ 

form «Pg«T7» e tc., as well. 

s* 

Skr. fwr (from 'srfwr “to cover”) H. ^PT, STPPTT, also ’qttTCT, 
and so in all. 

Skr. ^VTSfm “candlestick” (literally “candle-bed,” because in an 
Indian lamp the wick lies in a cup full of oil), B. for 

^txr), o. id. 

Skr. “ visiting’,” H. “to arrive,” in Tirhut 

Os 

Many more inversions of this kind will readily occur to the 
memory of readers acquainted with these languages, though 
such words are not generally found in dictionaries, being looked 
on, with some justice, as merely local corruptions arising from 
ignorance or caprice. It will be seen, however, frcm the in¬ 
stances given above that a recognition of the existence of 
this tendency is sometimes useful as pointing the way to the 
derivation of a word which might otherwise remain unknown. 
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§ 72. The treatment of compound consonants involves some 
curious considerations on the subject of the power of articula¬ 
tion possessed by the human organs of speech in ancient and 
modem times. Sanskrit in this respect resembles all the early 
languages of its family, inasmuch as it is rich in combinations 
of consonants in groups of two, three, and even -occasionally 
four, without any intervening vowel. We find the same state 
of things in the Semitic family also ; the Aramaic group, 
which is now generally admitted to represent the oldest type, 
clusters its consonants together in a way which at times alpost 
defies pronunciation; the Hebrew, which stands second in point 
of antiquity, is less addicted to this practice, having several 
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eon tri vances, such as sh’va, for avoiding too great an accumula¬ 
tion of consonants, while in the Arabic, a group of a much later 
type, to use Renan’s expression, “ the consonants swim in a 
sea of vowels ” ; comparing Aramaic forms, such as Malt , Main, 
mekihn, khmm , with the Hebrew ketalta, katalnu , katMenu , 
anakhnu, afkl Arabic katalatd } katalnd , inkidland , nakhnu , the 
gradual increase of vowels is clearly seen. This instance is 
adduced merely as an illustration of what is meant by the 
power of articulation. To utter a series of consonants, each of 
which requires a separate contact, without allowing any vowel to 
intervene, is an effort of the organs of speech which can only 
be accomplished when those organs are vigorous and strong. 
Thus we find the Dravidians of the south of India unable to 
pronounce Sanskrit words containing a compound consonant 
without the insertion of one or more vowels. Tor instance, in 
Tamil, ts&W=Skr. stri> Mwaw=Skr. sthdnani, kivuttiucin rr 
krishna, appirayosana ™ aprayojana, tatuva—tatwa. “ The lan¬ 
guages of the Indo-European class are fond of combining 
clashing consonants and welding them into one syllable by 
sheer force of enunciation; and it is certain that strength and 
directness of character and scorn of difficulties are character¬ 
istics, not only of the Indo-European languages, but of the 
races by which those languages are spoken. On the other 
hand, the Dra vidian family of languages prefers softening away 
difficulties to grappling with them; it aims at ease and soft¬ 
ness of enunciation rather than impressiveness : multiplying 
vowels, separating consonants, assimilating differences of sound, 
and lengthening out its words by successive agglutinations ; it 
illustrates the characteristics of the races by which it is spoken 
by the soft, sweet, garrulous effeminacy of its utterances.” 1 
Within the domain of the Indo-European family,'however, 
there are many degrees of power in this respect. In the 
highest grade are to be placed the old Aryan, Latin, and old 
1 Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar , p. 139. 
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German. In the next Zend, which is a degree weaker than 
Sanskrit; Greek, which can bear less consonant-clashing than 
Latin; and Sclavonic, which interpolates vowels with greater 
frequency than its Teutonic neighbour. Weakest of all are 
the modern Romance languages, and the Indian Prakrits. And, 
considering the subject chronologically, each stage of every 
language is, as a rule, less capable of elaborate articulation than 
that which preceded it. And this brings us back to our 
immediate subject: just as the Prakrits effeminately soften or 
omit single consonants from Sanskrit words, so, in the case of 
compound consonants, they have recourse to several devices for 
avoiding the effort of uttering them. Here again, however, 
the modern Indian languages are stronger than the Prakrits, 
in many cases exhibiting a greater power of consonantal articu¬ 
lation, though always weaker than the original Sanskrit. In 
modern Tadbhavas indeed, in which no trace of Prakrit influ¬ 
ence is to be expected, the amount of softening or weakening 
is not very great, not more so than in modern . English as 
compared with the English of a thousand years ago. Take for 
instance a passage from King Alfred’s translation of Gregory’s 
Pastoral : 1 “Ne sceal he noht unalyfedes don, ac thaet thaette 
othre menn unalyfedes doth he sceal wepan swae swae his ague 
scylde, hiora untrymnesse he sceal throwian on his heortan, 
and thaes godes his nihstena he sceal fagenian swae swae his 
agnes.” This w'ould run in modern English thus : “ Nor shall 
he nought unallowed (unlawful) do, and that that (that which) 
other men unallowed do, he shall weep so so (as) his own guilt 
(Germ, schuld, Dan. sky Id, our guilt for sguilt ), their untrim- 
ness (infirmity) he shall dree in his heart (sympathize with), 
and of the good of his next (neighbour) he shall fain (rejoice) so 
60 (as) of* his own.” The words in parenthesis are the modern 
way of expressing the word which they follow, which is the 
etymological equivalent of the old English. Now the modern 
1 P. 60, ed. Sweet, Early English Text Society, 1871. 
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Tadbhavas in the Indian languages differ very little more from 
Sanskrit, and sometimes not so much as ‘ unallowed ’ from ‘unaly- 
fedes/ f dree’ from ‘ throwian/ ; next’ from ‘nihsta/ or ‘fain* from 
* fagenian/ It must be remembered that the earliest of modern 
Tadbhavas, dating from the wane of Buddhism, are about con¬ 
temporaneous with Alfred, while early Tadbhavas are of course 
far more ancient. It is necessary to bear this in mind, because 
some writers have asserted that the modern Indian languages 
have deviated far more widely from their primitive type than 
the European languages, and have argued from thence that the 
former are now more hopelessly corrupted and confused than 
the former. It may be replied that the rate at which develop¬ 
ment has proceeded seems to be the same in both cases, and 
that climatic influences, while they determine the direction of 
that development, do not accelerate it. When we find an 
Indian word much more extensively changed than we can 
produce a parallel for in European languages, the reason is 
generally to be found in the fact that the process has been 
going on for a much longer time in India than in Europe. 
Certain it is that some of the Prakrits exhibit at times extreme 
forms of corruption, but reasons have been given for doubting 
whether these Prakrits were ever spoken; and from the example 
of the Bhagavatl, we may conjecture that when more texts 
come to light, they will confirm what is now only a suspicion, 
that in the two leading points of hiatus and assimilation the 
real spoken languages of those times did not go so far as the 
literature would make us believe. The hiatus caused by the 
elision of single consonants is an attempt to reduce the labour 
of speaking, and quite parallel to it is the process of assimila¬ 
tion, which will now be explained, both processes being ex¬ 
emplifications of the fact that as a rule modern articulation is 
simpler and less harsh than ancient, and that especially in the 
case of consonants, whether compound or single, there is a 
tendency to reduce their number and simplify their enunciation 
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running through all the languages of the Indo-Germanic 


§ 73* For the purpose of expressing the combination of two 
consonants without the intervention of a vowel, as in kt> pl> sn, 
the term “ nexus *’ is employed. Three kinds of nexus may 



conveniently be distinguished :— 

(1.) The strong nexus, composed of strong letters only, as 

ref. 

(2.) The mixed nexus, composed of a strong and a weak 
letter, as ?f. 

(3.) The weak nexus, composed of weak letters only, as 1?T > 

if, ■osr, 

By strong letters are meant the first four letters of the five 
vargas: 


qR, 

rf, V. 

Tf, **(, *t- 



By weak letters are meant the nasals mT* *1, 5 sibilants 


Sf, semivowels ; and 1[\ The combinations 


^ and so often treated as single letters, I include under the 
mixed nexus. 

The laws of these three kinds of nexus are briefly as follows: 
(1.) In the strong nexus the Prakrits assimilate the first letter 
to the last, and the modern languages, except Panjabi and 
Sindhi, reject the first of the two letters and in general lengthen 
the preceding vowel. 

(a) Where the second member of the nexus is an aspirate, 
Prakrit changes the first member into the corresponding un¬ 
aspirated letter. 
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(/3) Where the nexus is followed by a long 
syllable, the modern languages do not always 
compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, 

(2.) In the mixed nexus the weak letter, whether y*- 0 

or following the strong letter, is in the Prakrits assimilated to 
it: and in the moderns one of the two letters is rejected, with 


the usual compensatory lengthening of the vowel. 

(a) When the weak letter is a nasal and precedes the 
strong letter, it is changed to anuswara; in Prakrit without, 
and generally in the moderns with, compensatory lengthening 
of the vowel. 

(3.) In the weak nexus three processes take place : 

(a) When the two letters are of unequal strength, the 
weaker is assimilated, as in the mixed nexus. 

(/3) When they are of equal or nearly equal strength, they 
are divided from one another by the insertion of a vowel; or, 
( 7 ) They are combined into a third and entirely different 
consonant. 

A table of the relative strength of the weak letters will be 
found in § 92. 

Certain and accurate laws for all these three processes can 
hardly be expected at the present initiatory stage of the in¬ 
quiry, but the examples to be hereafter given will fairly sub¬ 
stantiate the tentative rules now laid down. 

The whole of this part of the development of the modern 
languages seems purely Aryan, and may be paralleled by 
corresponding changes in the other languages of the family, 
as, for instance, the modern Romance languages of Southern 
Europe. As none of the non-Aryan families in India are 
prone to the use of compound consonants, their influence can 
hardly be looked for in this branch of the inquiry. It, is, how¬ 
ever, held by some writers, who are . never easy unless they 
can drag in some hint of non-Aryan influence to account for 
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changes which require no such explanation, that the weakness 
of Dravidian enunciation, which forbids the use of any complex 
accumulation of consonants, is parallel to the weakness which 
led the Prakrits to assimilate kt into it . As, however, the 
Italians do precisely the same, it is not evident why non- 
Aryan intervention should be suggested. There is a process 
in Prakrit, carried on into the moderns, which certainly does 
resemble Dravidian customs, namely, that of splitting up a 
nexus by the insertion of a vowel; when the custom is discussed 
it will be seen how far this supposition is true; at any rate it 
has become of late years quite a nuisance, this perpetual sug¬ 
gestion of non-Aryans here, there, and everywhere; one will 
soon have to believe that the Aryans did not know how to 
speak at all till the Dravidians taught them the use of their 
tongues, and that the Yedas are a mangled copy of some 
ancient Tamil liturgy ! 

§ 74. The Strong Nexus. —This form of nexus is not so 
common as the others. The number of groups of two letters 
each, which can be formed by combinations of twenty letters, 
is in itself small, and is further in practice limited by the 
euphonic laws, which forbid the union of a media with a tenuis, 
and the placing of an aspirate as the first member of the nexus. 
Some organs, also, are incapable of combination with others; and 
of other combinations which would be euphonically permissible, 
the Sanskrit language affords no examples. The actual in¬ 
stances, therefore, of the strong nexus are comparatively few. 1 

Vararuchi’s way of handling this process is rather extra¬ 
ordinary. He considers that of two consonants in a nexus the 

1 Portions» of ’tbis section on the strong nexus appeared in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. v. p. 149. Having, however, been led by further 
research to modify some of the views which I expressed in that article (wri.'sen in 
1868), I have had to remodel a great part of it, so that the actual reprint includes 
very little more than the examples. 
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first is elided, and the second doubled. He also omits all men- 
tion of 31, Z> and. In spite, however, of his uncritical 
way of putting it, it is clear that he means to lay down the 
same law as that given above. «f he confuses with ? which 
being a weak letter would, in any case, whether preceding or 
following, be assimilated to the other member of the nexus. 
This is clear from his examples. Thus, Skr. lubdhaka = 

Pr. loddhaOy and Skr. qsS^tf&aw—Pr. fqil \ pikkam ; Skr. 

lubdha—Vv. WiTt luddho .—Yar. iii. 51. 

As to <£> it so seldom occurs as the first member of a nexus 
(except in combinations where “ six,” constr. forms the 
first element), that Yararuchi probably thought it useless to 
mention it. Similarly I am not aware of any cases where the 
palatals form the first member of a nexus. By Sandhi they 
would migrate into gutturals in composition ; e.g. W^ticach+ 
<CtfH doshin ~ twagdosfyn , vdch 4- ya == 

Tdkya. So that probably no instances exist of palatals as 
initials in a nexus. Yararuchi's examples are: *nfi=?RT? 

= wit, fmvc = w = 

^rq^T =s etc. 

Lassen (p. 239) repeats Vararuchi for the most part, but 
shows some consciousness of the difference between a strong 
and a weak nexus. He gives (p. 235) five classes of nexus, 
among which is No. II., “Complexus consouantium quater- 
narum ordinatarum,” which corresponds to my “ strong nexus.” 
His list of examples is different from Yararuchis, but does not 
add anything to the general rule already obtained from the 
Indian author. 

Hoefer, de dialecto Prakrit^, p. 90, § 73b, gives a list of 
words in which the Sanskrit form of the nexus is retained in 
Prakrit, but this list has no value, as it rests upon" incorrect 
readings. The principal instance is in Vikramorvasi 

(110, 2, Calcutta edition), which Lassen concludes to have 
arisen u ob negligentiam editorura,” or, perhaps, rather from 
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the proclivity of the scribe towards Sanskrit forms; a fertile 
source of bad readings in tho plays. We should undoubtedly 
read Hoefer’s work does not appear to be one of 

much value. 

If now we turn to Pali and the Prakrit of the Jain writings, 
we find the same principle carried out. Instances from the 
Dhammapaclam and Bbagavatl are, = = 

(or in Bh&g. 

Wrif%, WW (f^T is probably for giWflf > hence the aspirate). 

Pali seems to have the best claim to be considered as pure 
Magadhi, and in the Mahawanso, one of the chief works in that 
language, we find the same rule, e.g. WtTWj *1118“= YtL 

Numerous instances may be collected from everj r 
page of the Mahawanso, or any other Pali work. The rule is 
apparently absolute and without exception, so much so, that 
any deviations from it may at once be set down as errors of 
copyists. 

There seems to be no good ground for supposing that the 
last member of a strong nexus is ever assimilated to the first. 
The examples given by Hoefer rest chiefly on incorrect read¬ 
ings, as shown by Lassen, and no such proceeding can be 
discovered in any of those works of which original MSS, are 
available. 

In the modem languages a good many of the examples given 
by Yararuchi occur :— 

kliadga , “a sword,” Pr. Var. iii. 1. H. 1st, 'EfIJr, Chand, 

Prith. 15, 24, ^ “ He attacked, raising sword in 

hand”; 2nd, (but only used for the horu of the rhinoceros, for which 
also is used); 3rd, lc{^3J (kkarag ); 4tli, (kMnd). M. 1st, 

WW (rare)^2iid, WT; 3rd, ?ffTT- P. deest, S. Wt> G. Tfrg, B. 

O. X§^TT, deriv. “swordsman,” 1 

) 

1 The forms ^TT5 and the like are probably connected with . We cannot 

consider them as derived from W 
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Ttffi muMga, “a sort of pulse” 1 ( Phaseolus tnungo), Pr. HTjff, Var. ib., 
H. M. (also as a Tatsama TfJC, but rare), S. Tllf (mungu), O. 
(mflgo), G. deest, P. JJJT or iJTJT, B. (mug ft). 

<grcf dugdha," milk,” Pr. H. , M. and G. O. 

P. S. B. <g^T, M., G., and B. have also the 

Tatsama form in pretty common use. 

*{ s{ ^ mudgara , “ hammer,” Pr. This word is used in two 

senses in the modern languages, (a) Late Tadbhava, = an athlete’s club 
for exercising the muscles. H. M. S. deest , 

G. O. and B. and *pn;, P. (£) Early Tad- 

bhava, = a washerman’s mallet for beating clothes. H. an( l 

*fr*n;T. m. °tt> »>»<i # kV. s. g. ««<i °<t. 

The latter form is clearly the older of the two. 

■ 5 ^ gubda, “a word,” Pr. Old H. H. and ?[5g[, 

M., S., G., and B. (not very frequent, except in B.), P. deest t O. 

({Sbdo). 

^psij kubja, “ crookbackcd,” Pr. Tpjft and Epft- H. 1st, 

2nd, eKKT; 3rd, ( kubrd , commonest form). M. (in the 

Wa<li dialect, 7=pT3), G. (both in M. and G. is “ the snail,” 

i.e, humpback), S. gift, P. «fin and 0 . cfPSlT, B. <pi, <pf, and 



JJJET mvgdha, “foolish,” Pr. ?pft- occurs in M. and B., but in 

the others the form in use is from the Skr. TTS, which is the other 

c\ • C\ 

form of the p.part. of . 

bhaktam, “ boiled rice,” Pr. Writ, H. M. and G. id., S. 

«H, B. and 0. VlTrl, P. deest. 

ftfoREr^i « beeswax,” also generally any soft wet substance. Pr. 
fHTSpsft, H. HYs “indigo refuse,” but wfa “boiled rice,'” M. 

“ boiled rice,” P. “ expressed sugar-cane.” 

1 Erroneously in all the dictionaries as a kidney-beau, which it in no way resembles; 
it is a sort of millet. 
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numerous, but does not present many interesting features; a 
few examples follow :— 



The class of words containing the nexus W let is rather 



g. s. p. 

*T?fiT muktd, “a pearJ,” Pr. *pfTT» H. ifjrft, M. G. 

B. and O. TftffT, B. also HWT» and ?rf7T, 8. P. id. 



TW rakta, “ red,” Pr. H. T^rTT, M. icl.y when it means “ red,” 


hut when meaning “ blood, ” S. «• TTW, p. deesty O. and B. 

in both senses. 




of one consonant occurs nearly always in the rest. S., though 
it writes only one consonant, pronounces two, as P. does; this 


accounts for the short vowel being retained. 


The Sanskrit words 1$, occur 

i in nearly all the languages, but with slight modifi- 
soine. They do not, however, offer much that is 



§ 75. The most common and most varied exemplification of 
this kind of nexus is to be found in the word sapian “ seven,” 
and its numerous derivatives. The whole of them are given 


here in full as a good example of the harmony of the whole 


seven languages, a harmony all the more striking on account of 
the slight local peculiarities, “not like in like, but like in 
difference.” 

saptan , (oxytone), 1 “seven,” Pr.^ETrft, M. and G.^cT, 

B. and O. jBf W (pronounced slidto), S. *RT, P. B. and M. also 

Tatsama, but rarely used. 


1 But see Bopp, Ygl. Acc. System , p. 45, § 29; the modem languages appear to 
have treated it as paroxytone. 
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*TJW s&ptama (oxytone), “ seventh,” Pr. > H. 1st, ^Tcl (Chand, 

Pritli. 1, 5); 2nd, flTcTBT (Braj); 3rd, ^TtTWl m.y f. (modern). M. 
same as H. 3rd., G. S. wMfi, P. B. 

and O. 

saptadamn (accent on first syll.), “ seven teen,” Pr • 

H. ( satraha ), modern ( satarah ), M. or G. 

^rlX, S. , P. ^cTnCf> in respect of the long vowel it stands quite 
afone; B.*fh(, 0.5ERTT- 

saptadasah (id.), “seventeenth,” H. or tTrTT^cjt— 

M. Wlf-^. O. S. *NTf)f, P. and 

o?Tt» B. and 0.30nR«(V, or B. (same as the number for “ seventeen ”). 

^TFTfrT saptati (oxytone), “seventy,” Pr. ^JrrffT, ^TxTpC• ?TffT, H. 
*Tlf?; (Braj), JJtTT (mod.), M. *frTO G. S. P. ^Prt^, 

B. o. ^TfYfr, in which it stands alone (M., B., and 0. also 

indulge in their favourite pedantry by using ?3Tffrf occasionally). 

^TTfrfiT*!• saptatitumali (oxytone), “seventieth,” H. —'ft> M. 

and P. id., G. *ft—TT, S. SJcTtff (notaryo). B. and 0. the Skr. 


form. 


It is next necessary to observe the curious modifications 


which the word for <4 seventy” undergoes when it occurs as the 
last member of a compound word. 


“ Seventy-one.” 


“ Seventy-two.” 


Skr. UWFrfa: ekasaptatih. 
H. ifc + katlar, 

M, + bat tar. 


•T^TtHC bahattar , and so on. 


Wrrc; Mhattar , etc. 

bohoter, etc. 
bbohatari, etc. 


G. ih + oter. 


S. TTSfifrlfT; eka + hatari . 
P. T^frlT ik 4- hattar. 


bahattar, etc. 


B. f 'Cr^fiT = fT'^ ek + dttar. 
o. eka-stori . 
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Also the still greater transformations of u seven,” when it is 
» the first member of a compound, e.g.: 


Ml 


“ Twenty-seven.” 

Skr. saptavinsatih 

H. 

M. sattdvls . 

(r. THTT^rtT satdvls. 

S. Wpftf satlivih. 
p. wnt satdi. 

». wt$;v 1 m " MU - 

O. sattUso ( shotaisho ). 

“ Forty-seven.” 


“ Thirty-seven.” 

saptatriniat. 
saintU. 
sat t is. 

^riwta sMtts. 
satatih . 
saintri. 

^n'^Tl'^r sMntrti. 

sanitiriso . 


1 Fifty-seven.” 


h. %cn*rfa saintdlts. 
m. ^r%=rr€t€ sattechdiis. 
G. sudtults. 

S. UTIcrr’sft? satetdllh. 

P. «<TT*ft santdli. 

B. sdtchalU? 

O. satchaliso. 

“ Sixty-seven.” 

Skr. saptashashtih, 

sarsath. 

UBTcfSTJ satsatk . 

M. *foFT£ satsasht . 

G. 5 R‘ 3 %?r ladsetk. 


H 


*T<!T^ satdwan . 
^TfTTclW sattdvanna. 
^cTPH satdwan. 

<3^171? satwanjd/i. 
^Trf^eprr satavanjd. 
sdtdnno. 
satdvano. 

“ Seventy-seven.” 

saptamptatih. 

«(T.frnC satkattar. • 

^3(5TT?TfT satydhattar. 
sitoter. 


1 Bengalis and Oriyas pronounce the ^ as so that shdtdis would be perh^s a 
better transliteration, and so throughout the series. 

• Or 


YOL. I. 


19 
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“ Seventy-seven.” 
sathatari. 
satattar. 

m <U ' - T U. sdtdttar. 

satastori. 


% 

“ Sixty-seven.” 
s. snsfe sathathi. 

P. *nTTIZ satdhat. 

B. satshatthi. 

O. mtshathi. 

“ Eighty-seven.” 

Skr. saptd&Wh. 

H. satdst 

M. H rtl I sntydnyslu. 

G. Wrcft - satdst 
S. «?n¥t satdst 

P. satdst 

b. ^rrsnlft «<*«»/. 

o. fTrrnft satdst 


“ Ninety-seven.” 

saptanavatih . 
BrlT^ satdnave . 

satydnnave . 

BcTT*T% satdnave . 

satfinaveh. 
sdldnabbat 
wsfn; satdnou 


The series of “ seven” and Its derivati ves belongs to the 
class of early Tadbhavas, in so far as it has everywhere lost its 
first member ^ This is only natural; a numeral being, next 
to a pronoun, the most commonly used description of word, and 
hence not to be changed by authoritative interference, such as I 
have assumed in the case of modern Tadbhavas. 

The variations may thus be analyzed :— 


*Trr° satta-, in the words “ seventy,” “ seventieth.” 

3ETRJ 0 sdt-, in the words “ seven,” “ seventh.” 

^TcTT 0 satd-, in the words “twenty-seven,”“fifty-seven,”“eighty-seven,” 
“ ninety-seven.” 

0 sain-, in the words “ thirty-seven,” “ forty-seven.” « 

sat-, in the words “seventeen,” “sixty-seven,” “seventy-seven.” 
And in Gujarati JETT3 0 , *TI 0 , Wt°, €\tT°- In M. *<qo; 

S. 


4 
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Of these, ^TfT° is simply the assimilated form of the Prakrit 
period, which in the compounds modulates into a form 

which is found even in Prakrit. This word is noticeable as the 
solitary instance in Hindi of a change of the initial ¥ into 
though in Panjabi the change is so common as to be regular 
(see Chapter III. § 66). 

SJTct is the regular form of the early Tadbhava class, like 
and others. In WT we have rather a curious phenomenon 
which requires fuller analysis; the words are ^rTT^T? 

etc. Ill Prakrit we do not uniformly find the 
long &, e.g. sattavisatimo, “ twenty-seventh,” but sattdnave, 
“ ninety-seven.” But there is a remarkable uniformity in all 
the seven modern languages. We find the long d in all of 
them for “ twenty-seven ” ; in all but P. and S. for “ fifty- 
seven ” ; in all for “ eighty-seven ”/ nd u ninety-seven/’ 

Judging at first from only, and the Hindi chiefly, 

I thought this abnormal long d arose from the ^ of 
amalgamating with the inherent d of first from av ( sapta - 
vinsati) into au {sattauk), and thus, according to the usual 
Hindi analogy, into d. But this suggestion broke down in two 
ways: 1st, Because the Marathi has both the long d and the v 
in^TnNft^; so also have the Sindhi and Gujarati: and 2nd, 
Because we have the long d in words w T here there existed 
originally no v to coalesce with it into au. 

The opinion I am at present most inclined to is that the 
presence of the long d is due to the accent of the Sanskrit. 
Saptan is undoubtedly oxytone, and though I have not been 
able to find in the dictionaries or other published works any 
instance in which the accent of saptavmsati is given, yet I have 
no reason to doubt that, as in Greek, the accent remains in the 
compound word just as it stood on each member when separate. 
In Greek the rule which forbids us to place an accent further 
back than the ante-penultima obscures the analogy ; but in 
Sanskrit we have no such restriction, and saptavinsati, with the 
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minor acoent on the penultima, and the major on the pre-ante- 
penultima, is quite possible. Assuming this, and seeing that 
the two last syllables ati have disappeared, the word would fall 
into the form of a paroxytone, and the accent on the syllable 
ta being the only one left, would assume such prominence as to 
insure its remaining long throughout the ages. 

We next come to the curious form only found in thirty- 
seven ” and “ forty-seven.” In these two sets of numbers we 
find that all the odd numbers except, the first take this form in 
ain, thus:— 

33 taintis . 43 taint alts. 

35 fftffa paintls. 45 paintdlzs. 

37 saintts. 47 5|<n^Nr sainttitis. 

The other languages offer only faint indications of similarity. 
P. lias B. 0. but none of the others. 

I think it has arisen from a sort of rhyming propensity some¬ 
times observable in Hindi. From rf or the transition to 
was easy, the insertion of the nasal in season and out of season 
being a weakness of that language. In the word for “ thirty- 
five” they had at first panchatrm§at, which soon got altered 
into panchtls ; but here they had a strong nexus, *f- rf. The 
Tf therefore dropped out, and the resulting double cf was re¬ 
duced to a single, and the preceding vowel compensatorily 
lengthened, so that the form arose ; to make which 

rhyme with the word for “ thirty-^m ” would be irresistible. 
So also the “ thirty-seven,” which was probably was 

dragged into the scheme, and became 

The form ^cT is found in “ seventeen,” “ sixty-seven,” 
" seventy-seven.” In “ sixty-seven ” the word was originally 
saptdshdshtih, with two accents close to one another^ the latter 
of which, so to speak, kills the former, so that when by the 
usual Prakrit process the first member is modified into satta, 
the second a, being atonic, falls out; and though the first t also 
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falls, yet, as it is in the beginning of a word with a heavy 
termination, no compensatory lengthening can take place. 

In “ seventy-seven” we ought to have ^<TT> and probably 
such a form did once exist, but was crushed into sat by the 

weight of the double tt of hat tar so close after it. Only 

Marathi retains a form satydhattar . Similarly the form for 
“seventeen” was originally sattdrah , and is so still in Panjabi; 
perhaps some obscure idea of its similarity in sound to sat tar, 
“ seventy,” may have operated in the minds of the people to 
shorten it. 

The Gr. forms with are to be accounted for by the. already 
described proclivity of dentals to turn into cerebrals; but why 
this tendency should exhibit itself in this particular instance 
it is difficult to say, the only thing at all cognate to it is the 

T in H. which would be more correctly written ? 

in this place it is easy to see that the cerebral arises from the 
influence of the in Gr. has accordingly What 

makes the matter more obscure is that the cerebral letter 
occurs precisely in those two series where we should least 
expect it, namely, in those which begin with a dental, and 
where, accordingly, it would be natural that the <T of ^TTrt 
should assimilate itself to the following homogeneous consonant. 
It must be remembered that Gujarati has emerged from the 
position of a Hindi dialect closely akin to Marwari, and that it 
still retains traces of its rustic origin in the sometimes inexpli¬ 
cable irregularity of its forms. 

§ 76. Another rich class of examples of this nexus is formed 
by the words to which the preposition or is prefixed. 
This word having a consonantal termination coalesces into a 
nexus with the first consonant of the word following, giving 
rise to such forms as the following : 

Skr. •SsTPC “spitting,” H. P. S. «. 

and B. H7PT S , O. Tatsama. 
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Skr. TRR “going up,” H. ^ppn (from ^fiRT), »• "3^. P- 
^rraiWT and WTQJT. S. <3^. 

Skr. “ heating,” IL, P. ^RHT “ to boil over,” G. . 

». wrij. m. HtmiaBi , b., o. *r*r. 


Skr. u unloading,” H. P. id. and WTRT, S. 


WRJ. M - ^HR^T. B. n-wrI, O. id. 


Skr. “ arising,” H. ^prfT, and so in all. 


The noticeable point in this class of words is that, though 
they have universally rejected the double consonant which arose 
out of the assimilation of the first member of the nexus to the 
last, they have nevertheless not lengthened the preceding con¬ 
sonant. Thus, would become in Prakrit and by 

rule should be in II. The reason of the absence of the 

usual compensatory lengthening is that in verbal nouns of the 
forms given above the accent rests on the syllable of the root; 
so in bharanam, jicalanam, etc., it would be on tho first syllable, 
and consequently, when preceded by a preposition, the vowel 
thereof must needs be short. Hindi is excessively sensitive on 
this subject: vowels are shortened when followed by long or 
accented syllables, or by such as contain a heavy mass of con¬ 
sonants, or they are lengthened when conditions the reverse 
of those occur. As a rule, Hindi, when rejecting one of two 
assimilated consonants, always, if it can, lengthens the pre¬ 
ceding vowel. If it does not, we may be sure there is some 
cause for its not doing so; and if this cause cannot be found in 
a succeeding long vowel or a heavy termination, it will probably 
be discovered in the accent. 

The other languages follow to a certain extent the same 
course as Hindi, Bengali, and Oriya; especially the former 
leaning towards long vowels, and Panjabi and Sindihi’markedly 
towards short ones. 


§ 77. The Mixed Nexus.— This nexus differs from the strong 
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nexus in this important particular—that whereas in the latter 
the first consonant is always assimilated to the last, in the 
former the weaker consonant of the two, whatever its position 
in the nexus, is assimilated. It is singular that the letters 
which I have classed as weak, and which are really weak when 
they occur in a nexus, should, as shown in the last chapter, be, 
when standing alone, more tenacious of existence, and less liable 
to elision than the strong letters. The cause of this apparent 
anomaly has been suggested as lying in their comparative 
softness, which renders them less liable to be omitted from 
euphonic causes, as they do not stop the liquid flow of Prakrit 
words bj any harsh or decided check, like the strong letters; 
and this very softness renders them more liable to be passed 
over or treated as merely strengthening the strong letter with 
which they are combined, just as has been pointed out in the 
case of modern Bengali pronunciation in Chap. I., § 26. 

This nexus must be treated in detachments, because each of 
the subdivisions which it contains, though following in its prin¬ 
cipal features the general law laid down above, yet exhibits 
certain special peculiarities of its own, arising in the main from 
organic properties, such as the aspiration which lies hid in the 
sibilants, and the cerebral nature of the semivowel T Such 
also are the volatile nature of the dentals and the extreme 
tenacity of palatals and nasals. 

It is interesting also to notice that all these letters when in 
a nexus exhibit the same organic tendencies as when alone; 
the peculiarities which I have mentioned above will strike the 
reader as being the same as those which he has just noticed in 
Chapter III. Thus, again, we get harmony out of apparent 
confusion, and grasp laws out of the midst of a seeming 
chaos. 

§ 78. Nasals in a Mixed Nexus. —(a) When the nasal is the 
first member of a nexus it is generally elided, but the second 
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letter is: hot doubled, as in a strong nexus. Instead, anuswara 
is inserted in the place of the lost nasal. It might at first, 
appear that this substitution of anuswara for the organic nasal 
was a mere compendium scripturce —a simpler form of writing 
introduced to avoid the necessity of using the clumsy and 
intricate Sanskrit letters, such as etc., and it 

might further be urged in support of this view that as several 
of the languages have abandoned the characters ^ 
the only course open to them was to use the nasal dot. But 
this supposition is rendered untenable by several considerations. 
In the first place, as will be seen from the examples, the sub¬ 
stitution of anuswara for the nasals of the several organs is 
almost always accompanied by lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, which is indicative of compensation for some loss. In 
B. and 0., where the Sanskrit method of writing with the 
compound consonant is still retained, there are often found two 
forms side by side,—the learned or Tatsama form with the 
compound character, preceded by a short vowel, and the vulgar 
or Tadbhava form with the single strong consonant, preceded 
by anuswara and a long vowel. Secondly, this anusw&ra is in 
most languages pronounced as a distinct anunasika or nose- 
intonation, as in the French bon , son; this is peculiarly the 
case in B. and 0., where both forms are in existence side by 
side. And, thirdly, in many cases the insertion of the anuswara 
is purely optional, which would not be the case were it another 
way of writing the nasal; nay, in some instances it is entirely 
omitted. 

Examples: 

V. 

Skr. “bracelet,” Pr. H. P„ G.,A(. S. 

tariff, B. cfffaR, O. id. 

Skr. WfT “leg,” Pr. id., H. Slfa, P., S. 3TET, G., M. WT, B. «rMft» 
O. Tatsama. 
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Skr. WlfW “ hemp-plant,” H. *rNT> and so in all. 
Skr. “ beak,” H. rfpq, G. 
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Skr. “thorn,” Pr. cfiZ<T> H. 3RtZT> M., G., id., P. ^T, S. 

O. cfitZT, B. id. 

Skr. 'SjfTt? “ ginger,” H. *fz, P. 8.*f%, B., O. '$Z, G. «Z, 
M. ljf3. 

*r. 

Skr. “moon,” Pr.^T, H.xfj^.and so in all, but P.^, S. 

Skr. ?3ii^ “shoulder,” Pr. H. ^ThlT, P- 3iMT> <>•> B - WT’^f- 


*r- 

Skr. ERWW “ trembling,” Pr. cfimjl, H. eRiXT^fT > P- > S- . 

G. ERTT^- M. 5RtqW> B., 0. 

Skr. 51“ rose-apple,” Pr. 5j3f, II. 511 Hd > P- *&> G. > M. > 
8. 5R,B. WW- 

In Marathi may be found very many exemplifications of the 
same process; thus, in words compounded with •Hfl.: VtWZ» 
*ri?T3> ^rfa^-par, srftT, for Skr. 

WWI> *f«t, *n*rR[*r> and SPSHC; in all of 

which the change from the organic nasal to the anuswara is 
accompanied by a compensatory long vowel. It cannot be said 
that we have here an instance of the Prakrit tendency to pre¬ 
serve the original quantity of the Sanskrit syllable. It is true 
that in Prakrit the syllable might have its vowel lengthened, 
and probably would have, if to the ears of those who spoke 
Prakrit it should appear that the removal of one of two con¬ 
sonants following a vowel was likely to render the syllable a 
short one, seeing that having a short vowel it had previously 
been long only by position. But this is not the case here, as is 
evident from the fact that Prakrit does not lengthen the vowel, 
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but kee^ it short, as in ; and, moreover, the modern 

languages are not sensitive about keeping the exact quantity, 
of Sanskrit words, as has been shown in Chap. II., § 40. 

It is not easy to trace the history of this process; the early 
Hindi writers belonged to the western portion of the Hindi 
area, and Chand especially, being a native of Lahore, is pecu¬ 
liarly western in his pronunciation. In these old writers, 
therefore, there is a strong tendency to approximate to the 
Panjabi habit of retaining the short vowel. As there are no 
extant specimens of the speech of the eastern portion of 
Hindustan, or of Bengal, at that period, we can only guess 
from the general analogy of the languages that they, at least, 
used the long vowel. 

In the case of it is not, as at first sight might appear, 
the ^ which has dropped out in SlYW’Tj and but the 
after absorbing the *T, has itself been softened into 
this is shown by the transitional forms ^ri«J and . This is 
just the reverse of the process explained in Chap. III., § 65, 
where is resolved into %; here preceded by anusw&ra, 
has passed into It is only one more instance of how cognate 
processes work backwards and forwards in these languages. 

The word “a potter,” is peculiar. It is in Pr. 

H. P. 0. and B. fWTT? 

and in vulgar Bengali they say Prakrit follows the 

general rule, and in this it is followed by the western languages 
M., Gh, and S., which all have H. goes a step further, 

and rejecting the organic portion of the according to rule 
(§ 68), retains only the anuswara is then written as ?T. This 
is a solitary instance, and may be explained by the existence 
of the Tatsama gw “ a pot ”; there would naturally be a desire 
to assimilate the two words, which would lead to the retention 
of the because if written as anuswara it would sound 
kungh&r, and not kumhdr, by which all resemblance would be 
lost. 
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In the name of a caste in Bihar whose profusion is 

to carry palanqueens, and whose name is derived from W'WITj 
the double ^l, together with the anuswara, has disappeared, 
leaving only the ^, without any nasal at all. It is natural that 
such words as these, being in daily and hourly use in the 
mouths of the people of the lowest classes, should undergo 
abrasions and contractions of the extremest and most abnormal 
character. 

A striking exception to the general rule is afforded by a 
small class of words in Sindhi derived from Sanskrit words 
having ^ : 

Skr. TTT5T “ widow,” S. • 

Skr. “penis,” S. P. SR. 

Skr. “ bull,” S.^TT^- 

Skr. “piece,” S. JfW, Old H. THJTT (written ^TT). B. 

Skr. fqx^ “ cake,” S. fq«T. 

On the analogy of these words, S. “ a sword,” would be 
derivable from Skr. and not from (see § 74). In all 

these words the cerebral letter has disappeared, and the nasal 
has been dentalized. There are, as noted, a few parallel in¬ 
stances in other languages, though these words follow in the 
main the general rule, e.g .— 

Skr. mtg l, H. pronounced Ranr, vulgarly spelt Raur, and by our 

countrymen sounded sometimes so as to rhyme with “ roar, soar ; at 
others so as to rhyme with “ hour,” “ sour ” (1). 

Skr. tfUS, H. *rtf (Sdnr)- 

Panjabi has a little group of words somewhat analogous to 
the Sindhi Jist, in which it treats *1 by dropping the organic 
portion of the V and doubling the ^; thus, from 

Skr. ^rarrc;, H. and ^>4TTT, P. has annherd. 

Skr. 4ft “ a hole,” 
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Skr. “shoulder” H. P. cfftf. 

Skr. W*T “ binding,” H. cft^T, P. 

Putting together this list, the Sindhi list in and such 
Hindi words as WPflpfj etc,, there results a tolerably 

strong body of words which do not follow the rule which has 
been taken as the general one. These words are too numerous 
to be traced as mere exceptions, and their existence must be 
accounted for by the peculiar tenacity of the nasal, which, as 
we have frequently seen before, is a great favourite with the 
people, and is more often inserted where it has no business than 
elided where it ought to be so according to rule. 

(/3) When the nasal is the last member of a nexus, it is regu¬ 
larly assimilated to the preceding letter, and in the moderns 
(except P. and S.) one of the two letters is elided with or without, 
but more often with, the compensatory vowel lengthening. 

Examples: 

Skr. “ fire,” Pr. H. M., G. id., P. ^7*1, S. 

B. ^TP|pf> and O. anomalously 

Skr. “attached,” Pr. ^7*ff, H. *PrT> ^TR, and *R, P. *R> 
M. and so in the rest. 

Skr. ifq “naked,” Pr. TTTTjft, H. P. uL y S. ?f7ft> G. VfR> M. 

*RT> •TRT? B. •fJT ( nen gfd)> 0. (diminutive). 

Skr. “pungent,” 1 Pr. fTRjf, H. and so in all, hut P., S., 

and G. have the short vowel. 

It is not correct to suppose in the case of *RT> as Trumpp 
does, that there has been an inversion of the nexus from gn to 
ng . The gn first becomes gg, and remains so still in one 
Marathi form, and in G., and the anuswara is subsequently 
inserted for the sake of euphony more than anything else. As 
there/ existed a long period in which the word was regularly 

1 For our preseut purpose ^ must be regarded as equivalent to 
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spoken nciggOj it is impossible that there should have remained 
in the public mind any consciousness of the lost nasal, and 
consequently, not knowing of its existence, they could not 
insert it. 

Reference may here be made to the remarks in Chap. I. § 30, 
with regard to the immense interval of time which separates 
Sanskrit as a spoken language from the modern vernaculars, 
and it should be remembered that the lower classes of India are 
not philologists ; they are not constantly haunted by the pre¬ 
sence of Sanskrit; the great panorama of change and develop¬ 
ment is not spread out before their eyes as it is before ours, 
and they are in consequence not led by the clearness of the 
connexion between the various links of the great chain into 
forgetting the lapse of ages through which it rolls out its 
immense length. The word when resuscitated as a Tatsama 
in modern times, has not changed at all, and stands side by 
side, with the ancient «RTT> and without interfering 

with them. Bengali in this word exhibits an archaic diminu¬ 
tive, which I have written in Devanagari characters but 
this does not give the full force of the B. character , which is 
a very strong nasal fig. In its own letters the word is written 
and perhaps a more accurate transliteration into Nagari 
would be although this even is hardly quite satisfactory. 

The compensatory lengthening of the vowel has not been 
made in H., because Skr. nagnd is oxytone, and to preserve the 
accent the last syllable is lengthened, giving ncinga ; where the 
long vowel following, according to regular practice, forbids 
the lengthening of the preceding syllable. In *RT, which is 
used as a postposition in the sense of " near,” “'up to,” the 
excessive frequency of its use has probably resulted in its 
assuming V shortened form, though here also lagnd is oxytone, 
so that the first vowel should be short. P. has the verb 
“ to approach,” “ to pass by,” but no argument can be founded 
on this, as P. seldom lengthens a vowel as compensation. 
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§ 79.V r The compound letter '’ST = 51 4- *1 demands separate 
notice. It most frequently occurs in the verb ^TT “ to know,” 
and its numerous derivatives and compounds. Yararuchi has 
two rules on this subject. In iii. 5, he prescribes the regular 
course of assimilating the *1? as in savvajjo , ingiajjo , for mrvajna, 
ingitajna} The commentator adds that this process is followed in 
all compounds of jnd, “ to know”; but in this he is certainly wrong, 
as the next illustration shows. In iii. 44, the elision of they is 
enjoined in all words having jn, and one at least of the instances 
is taken from the root jn &,—they are 5Rift, for yajna, 

vijn&na . Further on (iii. 55) he adduces for sanjnd, and 
directs that the n shall not be doubled when preceded by the 
proposition a, as in for djnd, djnapti. From his 

xii. 7, it may be inferred that in the Sauraseiii Prakrit, jn was 
inverted to and examples are given 5f^ft for fWU? 

while in the next shtra (xii. 8) the above-quoted words 
mrvajna , ingitajna , preserve the n and reject the /, becoming 
instead of, as in Maharashtri, mwajjo , etc. 
Lastly, in viii. 23, we are told that this very root 1JT becomes 
5TTOT, as in for Wr»TTf?T “he knows”; this is nothing 

more than the usual substitution of for ^ * as in the special 
tenses in Sanskrit the form 5fT is substituted for UL and the *1 
is merely the conjugational sign of verbs of the krt class. 

In the Saptasataka the root "3T is regularly 5fTI*r ? and perhaps 
in one or two instances WW? though this is doubtful. 
becomes TffT*, and fatTm = 

5pjft. The same treatment is observable in the Bhagavati. 

There are thus four separate processes in the Prakrits :— 

(1.) The regular and common one of rejecting the ^ and 
doubling the 5f. 

(2.) Rejection of 5f, change of 5f to Kf? and doubling it. 

1 I <V em it unnecessary to put dots or dashes about this », as it must be evident 
that the palatal n is meant; and dots or dashes are a nuisance alike to printer and 
reader. 
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Single after . 

o (4.) Inversion, peculiar to Sauraseni, into 

The change in the special tenses of 1JT into W! comes under 
1, as it is a rejection of and the doubling of ^ is precluded 
on account of its initial position. 

In the modern languages considerable diversity of practice 
occurs. In all but GL, S., and M., this letter is regularly pro¬ 
nounced gy , so that is sounded &gy& y gy&n. B. and 

0. retain the spelling "Sf , but H. and P. write as they pro¬ 
nounce. M. pronounces dny, GL as jn or dn. 

Examples:— 

Skr. WWl “command,” H. P. 8- WRIT- 

Skr. “ sacrifice,” H. 5fT*T, Old H. WQ, M., 0., B. STPI, P. , 
S. STJT. 

Skr. “ sacred thread,” H. P. id., S. G. 

M. Not used in B. and O. 

Skr. XT# “ queen,” Old H. Xjfapft, H. XT’ft- In the rest THlft • 

Skr. “knowing.” (a) As a verb, “to know,” H. WI«HT» P- 

grpjI^T. S., G., M., O. ^TTTfo, B. 3TR°- (fi) As a noun, “knowledge,” 
H. *JTR, P. id., B., O. id., M., G. 3TPU, S. WPJ. 

It would appear that the pronunciation gy is more frequent 
in Modern Tadbhavas, like Agyd, and that in earlier times 
either the Maharashtri rule of rejecting the n was followed, as 
in Old H. mm, and in mm° mm°, or the Sauraseni practice of 
rejecting the j as in • So entirely, however, have the 
Prakrits abandoned their old geographical limits, if they ever 
had any, that we find Sauraseni characteristics .in iftaratbi, and 
vice versd. As to the time when, and the reason why, the pro¬ 
nunciation gy arose, there is nothing certain to be said. It 
would seem, however, from a passage in the Ain Akbari that 
the pronunciation jn had not quite died out in those days, for 
the writer, in mentioning the town of Jajpur, in Orissa 
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city\«f sacrifice”) writes it jashpur, which, he adds, 

“ they also jashnapur .” This note seems to indi- v> 

cate that the town had begun to be called Jajpur (for I suppose 
he means to indicate the soft/, almost like a z f of Eastern India, 
by his but that the older and more correct pronunciation, 
Jajnapur, was still retained by some. It is curious that the 
town should have retained the form jaj- y while throughout 
Orissa the letter is regularly and universally pronounced gy. 
The transition to this sound must have been in force much 
earlier in Western India, for Chand writes for two 

centuries and a half before Akbar. The pronunciation probably 
arose, as Chand's word would indicate, from splitting the nexus, 
from the fact of the nasal being the palatal *{, which seems 
always to have had the sound ny or Spanish n; then followed 
the regular rejection of n and hardening of the remaining 
into The whole process, however, is one entirely without 
a parallel in any of the languages. 

§ 80. Sibilants in a Mixed Nexus. —It has been seen in Chap. 
III., § 66, that the sibilants when standing alone in a word are 
affected in two ways; on the one hand they are weakened into 
the aspirate, while on the other they are thickened into palatals. 
They exhibit precisely the same tendencies when forming part 
of a nexus; when they precede the other letter the transition 
to the aspirate is most frequently met with; when they follow 
it, that into the palatal. 

The first process, in which the sibilant goes into an aspirate, 
is not always in the moderns accompanied by the usual com¬ 
pensatory lengthening of the vowel, inasmuch as the sibilant 
has not entirely disappeared, so that there is not that total loss 
of a letter which would demand compensation. Previous to 
disappearing, however, the letter which is in combination with 
the sibilant assimilates, in Prakrit, followed by P. and S., the 
sibilant to itself, attaching the aspiration to the last member; 
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thus, and *Eff result in SRsf kick, 'W in and ^ in 

In the moderns, except P. and S., the double letter is resolved 
ifito a single, leaving ^ ^, and respectively, but often 
without compensatory vowel-lengthening. The dentals and 
cerebrals will be discussed separately. 

Weber, in his Prakrit studies, and especially in Bhagavati, 
p. 386, contends for the existence of a combination khk, derived 
from ksh and $k. But in spite of the arguments adduced by 
the learned writer, there is no reason to believe in this method 
of pronunciation. It has been noticed before that is an 
awkwardly shaped letter, as it closely resembles {ram) on 
the one hand, and by the addition of a slight horizontal stroke 
^ sva on the other. It is perhaps nothing more than a curious 
coincidence that in Zend «>£, kh regularly corresponds to Skr. 

; but, apart from this, it is probable that the character, 
which is stated to be common in all the Jain MSS., and 
which so closely resembles (raka) as to have been frequently 
so read, is nothing more than a simpler method of writing • 
It will be observed that differs from only by having a little 
, handle i on the right side; consequently having already the 
loop of the k in nothing was easier than to attach a handle 
to it, and thus make a fair representation of kkh. That Vara- 
ruchi, xi. 8, should be read kshasya khkah is hardly possible, since 
this would militate against the analogy of other cases where a 
sibilant forms the first member of a nexus, and would besides 
be directly opposed to the custom of the modern languages. 
If we read kshasya kkhah , we should have the regular process 
about to be explained, though the ordinary reading skah is 
preferable to either, because pointing to an important elucida¬ 
tion of the modern treatment of as will be shown in the 
next section'." Hemachandra’s rule of substituting the jihva- 
mfiliya with 3i, giving perhaps :3R, seems to be founded on the 
analogy of forms like which, however, are quite foreign 
to the genius of Prakrit or the moderns. If the sound kh 
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were pronounced in ancient times as it is now, it would seem to 
be quite out of the question that there should ever have been 
such a group as khk, a combination of sounds which no Indian 
could ever pronounce. The only foundation for reading this 
group as khk seems to be the position of the at the right side, 
or that side which is read last; but this is no sufficient reason, 
as inversions of writing are common in the Indian characters. 
Thus, in Skr. we read as ki> not ik } and in B. and 0., as well 
as in some of the Dravidiau alphabets of Sanskrit origin, e and 
o , ai and an, are written before and on both sides of the con¬ 
sonant which they follow; thus, in B. fa, are ke , 

kai , ko y kau, respectively, and even in some Skr. MSS. we find 
this practice, T^RT standing for ko y and the like. In Western 
Indian MSS. we frequently find mh written ^ and hm as 
and in Old Hindi MSS., as for instance in Chand, hlh is regu¬ 
larly written or even Especially in manuscripts written 
with a thick pen, as so many of them are, we find the scribe 
very hard put to it to get all the elements of a nexus into some 
sort of manageable combination, and he frequently therefore 
makes up his group more according to fancy or convenience 
than with regard to the legitimate sequence of the letters. 
This seems to have been the case with the group now under 
discussion, and it is therefore unnecessary to consider it as 
any exception to the general rule; Weber’s transliteration khk 
being read wherever it occurs as kkh. 

Examples of the general rule:— 

Skr. “ shoulder,* Pr. Wt, G. M. ^1^7 • 

• t; 

Skr. ■qtZfPC “pond,” Pr. H. M. id., O. 

B. 




Skr. *pff “lump,’ Pr. JJcRj, M. T?^. 


Skr. qfg*? “west,” Pr. H. xrfgffj, G. O. Tf^^T. 

Skr. “scorpion,” Pr. fqsgrqft (for fqhg>°), H. fqipsfl, P. 

f^, S. G. fq^, M. fq'q, R, 0. fqgjT. 

^+XJ- 

Skr. Xjnfq “touching,” Pr. xjTTRf, H. P. id., S. X^, 

G. XJW^.M.XR^j. 

Skr. “throbbing,” Pr. tj^nj, H. tRf^lT, P. qi^qi, M. 

, and so in all. 

^ + tf. 

Skr. qxq “ flower,” Pr. qxxfi, Old H. xprq, H. xpj for qt®. 

Skr. qpoq “vapour,” Pr. qwfit, H. q-jtR, M. qiq, G. id., S. qiqi; 
the form is also in use (see § 49). 

In some cases the aspirate, instead of being combined with 
the strong member of the nexus, is written before it, as in 
Chand has metri gratid for • So also Skr. 

ft** is II. f?nt, p. fqfirqf, s. Marwari , accord¬ 

ing to its common practice of softening h into the palatal or 
labial semivowel respectively after vowels of those organs. 

Sibilants preceding aspirated consonants, being unable further 
to aspirate them, disappear entirely, leaving no sign. 

Skr. “ boil,* Pr. (!), H. Tfffanf, S. TJF#f, but in the 

rest 

Thus also the immense collection of derivatives from the root 
m u to burst,” exhibits universally an initial It may be 
interesting to insert here a few of the derivatives of this root 
in one or two languages, to show how widely such roots are 
applied, and what intricate ramifications they have, and thus 
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to adduce proof of the excessive copiousness and flexibility of 
the modern Indian vernaculars, which have unfairly been pro¬ 
nounced by those who do not know them meagre and jejune, 
and unfit for literary cultivation. 

Skr. HR , also XJR, “ to burst,” H. IJuSHT “ to burst ” (intrans.), 
“ to break open,” “ to split asunder,” XRgiTJ “ to tear,” 

“ break,” TR.fT “ to be torn,” XRT3E “ division of shares,” XfiRHi “a gate,” 
XRg X$ITHT “ to tear,” “reud ” (as a wild beast), tJTT^f “ a ploughshare,” 
gij “ odd ” (as opposed to “ even ”), “ unmatched,” TRHiT; “ arrogant,” 
“ overbearing,” XR XJtgHT “ to burst with fat,” “ to be overgrow n,” “ over¬ 
worked,” etc., XRcRtfT “ to winnow,” “ a stain,” XR “ a public- 

house,” “gambling-house,” “ open house” CRXh'STHT “to flutter,” “flap 
the wings,” X R c R T “ to twitch convulsively ” (as the muscles in disease), 
“ to throb,” rfiUsft “ a partition,” XRf^TT “ a pimple.” 

M. XR, XR<*hf, XR«R3o “ free-spoken,” “ abusive,” XRXfTt. XRHiTTT, 
XR - dgfo , XRIT; XR “a mart,” “anyopen or public room or place,” 
T fijk f, XRXR^f, XRT “the hood of a serpent,” “a huckster”; 

X5TZ» XfiRtlj, XJfRtg^:, XfltZT “arm,” “branch,” “subdivision of a 
subject,” XRpg, XRT^ttr “to tear,” “rend,” Xfff<? “a lot,” “quantity,” 
fiRIjj “ to get loose,” “ to come undone,” “ payment of debts,” or 

rather “the state of having been paid”; “to burst,” JZHi, U'eT'ficE, 

HEEHiT; XJREWT, “ worn out,” “ broken.” 

An equally large, or perhaps even larger, list might be made 
of derivatives from the root , Hh< “to tremble,” “oscil¬ 
late”; these derivatives in general have the sense of turning, 
returning, as, for instance, the common adverb fxfiT “ again,” 
and the like. The derivatives of WT> or some of them, have 
been given in § 59, ex. 15, and more will have to be said about 
it hereafter. 

• Sibilants are rarely found at the end of a nexus, except in 
conjunction with Hi, xf, and H. From their nature, being surds, 











they can only combine with tenues; and in this situation they 
migrate into the aspirated tenuis assimilating to themselves 
in this their altered form the previous letter, thus making ^5- 
Examples:— 



Skr. “ censure,” Pr. Not now in use. 

Skr. " nymph,” Pr. Old H. S. 




The existence of the form shows that the sibilant first 

migrates of its own accord into and thus a strong nexus 
arises, in which the first letter, though it remains untouched in 
S., in other languages is treated just as the first letter in a 
strong nexus always is, by being subjected to assimilation. 


§ 81. The compound letter ^ is composed of ^and and 
requires special notice, as from its very frequent occurrence it 
has, like H, come to be considered in some of the modern ver¬ 
naculars a distinct simple letter. 

This nexus has two treatments. In the first it, like ^ 
and other similar combinations, becomes in Prakrit ^ > and in 
the moderns preceded by the usual long vowel. In the 
second it becomes in Prakrit ? and in the modern vernacu¬ 
lars also preceded by a long vowel. As, however, the 
modern languages by no means follow the example of the 
Prakrit, but in many cases exhibit where Prakrit has ^ 
(though instances are not found where Prakrit has and the 
moderns 3?), it will be advisable first to give a table of examples 
to be analyzed and sorted subsequently. 

Examples:— 

Skr. “eye,” Pr. H. P. 8. 

B., O.^Tf<3, Kashmiri 

Skr. ’gV’C “ milk,” Pr. . H. T^Y^, and so in all. 
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Skr. <J”5J “sugar-cane,” Pr. H. B. ^3^, O. 

M. 3 FK (see Chap. III. § 58). 

Skr. '3JTC“potash,” Pr. IfK;, H. *11?;, and so in all. 

Skr. " fly,” Pr. H. TfT#, P. *1^, S. itfij, G. 

W*I, M. *TftI and TTT^ft, B. JTT^, Kashmiri 

Skr. %^r “field,” Pr. Ifft, H. %f, %5T, P-, »., 0. %H, G. %g, S. 

M. ffa- 

Skr. “ belly ” Pr. II. qfag, P. 5^55, G. SUsf, S. jjrSff, 

M. q*r. 

Skr, “ south,” Pr. H. in Eastern H. also 

^fSpl, P- S. Kashmiri ^<T. 

Skr. TJ^f “ fortnight,” Pr. Tpfjff, H. TJ^, P., G. id., S. tft|; B., O. 
write tf^, but sound pakhS, Kashmiri tp§£. 

Skr. g^T^T “ vine,” H. P. id., S. Kashmiri 

Skr. ^ “a bear,” Pr. H. G. id., P. S. 

m. 

Skr.^ “knife,” Pr. H. ^T, P., S. id., O., B. i|f*\ M. *jf|\ 

Skr.^fm “ patience,” Pr. 3 RT, H. P. f*|RT, S. id., G. WRJ> 

M. 

Skr. “ earth,” Pr.f^f?f, H. S. 

The question now naturally presents itself for solution, which 
is the older and more regular of these two processes—that in 
which ^ becomes or that in which it becomes 

In discussing this point, the first thing to be borne in mind 
is that, according to the analogy of similar cases where the 
sibilant forms p^rt of a nexus, it turns into an aspirate when 
preceding, and into a palatal when following, the otfoer letter. 
Consequently we should expect that in the nexus 3R -f the 
sibi^nt being the last of the two letters would first become 
and then, as in this condition oR + is a strong nexus, the 3R 
would assimilate to the 1>> forming 
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In the next place,—though Vararuchi (iii. 29) gives 'the 
transition into as the regular process, illustrating it by 
yaksha^zjalikho, and treats that into ^ as an exception peculiar 
to akshi and some other words,—yet that worthy's views on 
questions of philology are frequently hazy, and occasionally 
even quite wrong. For one instance of a change to kkh, he 
produces twenty of the other process. In the other Prakrit 
ymrks also, though both forms are in use, the transition to kkh 
and kh seems to be most frequent, as also in Pali. 

As the form kkh would arise more naturally from a nexus, in 
which the sibilant preceded, we are led to the supposition that 
in the mouths of the people the harsh and difficult ksh was 
frequently inverted into shk, and that the form kkh arose from 
this inversion. In favour of this supposition there are many 
arguments. 

First, Vararuchi places the transition of ksh into kkh in the 
same shtra as shk and sk; shkaskakshdm kha (iii. 29), which 
looks as if all three processes were to a certain extent homo¬ 
geneous. 

Secondly, he distinctly admits the inversion in Magadhi, in 
the already quoted sutra xi. 8, kshasya skah , giving as examples 
laskase , daske, from JRdkshasa, daksha . The change of ^ into 
in this case is only natural, as the former letter, though strictly 
speaking a cerebral, is euphonically. used even in Sanskrit in 
all positions where a heavy or harsh sibilation is required, 
being reserved for those situations where a light and clean 
utterance is appropriate, as after the simplest of the vowels a , 
and when it stands alone; when, however, it follows a heavy 
vowel, or another consonant, is employed. TJius, in the, 
present instance, when removed from the back to the front of 
the nexus, c/nd preceded by a , the sibilation takes the form of 
*T; had it been preceded by some other vowel, the would have 
remained, as in • 

Thirdly, the natives of India are very fond of inversions, and 
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particularly of this one, inasmuch as sk and shk are much easier 
to pronounce than ksh; and though Yararuchi confines this 
practice to Magadhi, yet the various Prakrit dialects have so 
long left their ancient geographical limits, and spread them¬ 
selves over the country, that it is not surprising to find a pecu¬ 
liarity, which in his time was confined to Bihar, now prevalent 
all over northern India. 

Fourthly, the Kashmiri, of which I have secured a few 
instances, is a language which, from its early separation from 
its conquerors, and its long isolation, has preserved archaic 
forms with great precision; and it is noticeable that in Kash¬ 
miri the change is always into chh. Marathi also, which in 
many respects has retained ancient forms with greater fidelity 
than Hindi and those languages which arose from it, regularly 
exhibits ^ or 'aOb which, as I have explained in Chap. III. § 58, 
is a softening of ^. 

Fifthly, the form *3 occurs much more frequently at the 
beginning of a word in Hindi and its allied group; and as this 
is precisely the position in which the form ksh would be most 
difficult to pronounce, it is just in this case that the inversion 
might be expected to be most frequent. 

The accent also affords a means of judging of the comparative 
antiquity of the two forms; it is found that the majority of 
>vords in which the modern languages exhibit *3 in opposition 
to a Pr. form in have not preserved the Sanskrit accent. 
Thus kshlra, iksliii , kshdra , and kiikshi are oxytones, and if 
they were early Tadbhavas would have retained the accentuated 
vowel, which they have not done in the majority of instances. 
The same is the case with kshetra . 

From a consideration of the above arguments, the conclusion 
seems inevitable—that the transition into S? is the’older and 
more regular process of the two,—that the change into rests 
on an inversion of the two members of the nexus,—and that 
although it is found in Prakrit times, it is even there the less 
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original and less universal process* The comparative frequency 
of its occurrence in Pali and the Jain texts rests on th& change, 
which i3 admitted even from early times to have been charac¬ 
teristic of Magadhi, from 4- into -h 3R; that is to say, the 
above-named popular habit of inversion. 


§ 82. When combined with dentals or cerebrals, the sibilants 
present some features peculiar to this combination, which justify 
the placing of them in a separate section. 

The only possible groups are those of which the dental and 
cerebral tenues form part—'2? and cU> which latter 
is not in any way peculiar. 

(1.) In the first place, the sibilant being the first member 
of the nexus aspirates the other member, which then assimi¬ 
lates the sibilant to itself; the resulting form is therefore • 
In the modem period the <T is rejected, and the preceding 
vowel, where possible, lengthened. Thus:— 

Skr. "hand,” Pr. H. fR, Q- M., P. 8. M., O., 

and B. > with their usual disregard of aspiration. O. also . 

Skr. ftjft “elephant,” Pr. H. S., G. id., P. B., 

o.^rat 

Skr. “ stone,” Pr. h. xn«TT> p -> m., g. ul, s. trax o. 

xmx> B.xn^TT- 

Skr. “book,” H. tfpifh and so in all. 

Skr. “ head,” Pr. H. TTPSTT “ forehead,” M., G., B. id., 

s. *pfr, P. O. wr- 

Skr. “post,” Pr. H. fPRI, P„ G. id., S. 

The Pr. form is, however, common in all. ♦ 

Skr. " teat,” H. VR, P. ^, S. , G. T^R, M. VRT, O., B. *R. 

The word “ woman,” undergoes so many changes that it 
will be well to give them all in detail: 

Skr. "woman,” Pr. Sauraseni (Var. xii. 22), 
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tjie ^ being prefixed to assist the pronunciation. OidH. 

H. id. and t^TT > cffaTT, , and as a late Tadbhava ; P.^HT, 

or f^nrr, fn as also or 

s. rfw(t o. fWT, O. fdnct f?T3oT 

Most of these forms are of the very lowest type, being pro¬ 
duced by diminutive and familiar additions to the split-up and 
distorted elements of the original word, and as such can hardly 
be taken into consideration in searching for traces of a rule for 
the general treatment of the nexus. The P. forms etc., 

appear to have come from Skr. an ignorantly applied 

feminine of u a husband.” 

(2.) The numerous derivatives of the root WT, falling 
into the two classes which begin respectively with and 
have been exhibited in some detail in Chap. III., § 59, example 
15. It is unnecessary to repeat them here. ^ has in other 
words also a tendency to migrate into the cerebral; thus: 

Skr. a rogue” (root to conceal”), “a rogue,” 

“ to cheat,” and so in all, with many subsidiary forms. 

It is somewhat difficult to adduce instances of initial ^ 
without getting among derivatives of the root W1; so wide¬ 
spread is this sound in the sense of “standing,” that almost 
every word in the language which contains it may be referred 
more or less directly to that root. 

In extreme instances, that is to say in words of very common 
use, the ^ of has undergone a further change into f. This 
occurs in a few words only, mostly adverbs, pronouns, and the 
like hardworjced material. 

Skr. 37^(f% “ there,” H. TTfi, a. fast G. rfTSf. It if/ however 
retained in P. , M. , B. » and cerebralized in 6. IfefT • 

# 

(3.) B and U. These become, according to rule, with 
the further change into <J. Yararuchi (iii. 10) treats this as 
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a substitution, but be gives the process correctly, whatever ho 
may think of its meaning. Thus, his examples latfhi, ditthi, 
for yashti, drishti, are correct, as will be seen below. It did 
not apparently strike him that the sibilant on going out leaves 
behind it an aspirate, and as an aspirate cannot be the first 
member of a nexus, it is attached to the last member, thus 
producing f, and ultimately <1 only. 


Examples: 


Skr. “stick,” Pr. wfY, H. WTS, WTSt- P M. VIJ, 

G. WTO and WltT, 8. *Tf3> O., B. «n3f, with rejection of the 


aspirate and softening of tenuis to media. 

Skr. “sight,” Pr. H. and ifrs, P. f^gr, M. , 

S. perversely fef?T- 

Skr. “fist,” Pr. H. *3, *J3T, B. *J3T, Jjf3> M. *3» 

G - S ' 

Skr. qiT3 “ wood,” Pr. SRT'jft, H. cfiT3, and so in all. 

Skr. ’3TE*t“ eight,” Pr. H. '31T3, and so in all, except S. ’’SHI; P. 

Kashmiri W5> Pushto ^rlf (if we mny thus transliterate 
Skr. Tift “sixty,” Pr. W>ft, H. M., G. id., S. Bf3, P. 


o. Trrfen, ». ^rrscaf- 

Skr. U3 “ back ” Pr. tjf|f , H. xft3. B. id., M. TTT3. G. ftJ3, tJ3. 
P. ftf. 3f, S. Tjf3, O. ftrf3. 


This is one of the processes which date from very early 
times, and of which traces may be found in classical Sanskrit. 
Thus, “ a granary,” has also the allied dialectic form Wtf 
“ a fort,” the idea of a safe or guarded place being common to 
both. From the former comes a set of words denoting, in the 
first place,granary,” and by a simple transition, “ merchant’s 
house,” and as a diminutive, “a room.” Thus, “granary,” 
“ mercantile firm,” etc.; the same, also applied to the 

residences of English gentlemen, as they were originally mer- 
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chants, lining in “factories.” Indigo and other factories are 
still called kotht. diminutive, means “ a chamber of a 

house.” From the latter comes the modern 'GKtZ “ a fort,” and 
its P. diminutive 

In Chap. II. § 46, will be found another instance of this law 
in the case of “ seated,” from Similar in forma¬ 

tion is the following: 

Skr. TTf^ril “ to enter” (p.p. H. S. p.p. T^t, 

G. P-P* O. xrf%^T which is analogous to its use 

of where II. has 

Of the words in the list above, and are oxytone; in 
the former the accent has preserved the final i, but in the latter 
some languages have rejected it. This causes great confusion, 
especially to Englishmen, who generally fail to catch the very 
slight difference in sound between ^T?T= “ seven,” and THHn3 = 
“sixty.” In these languages frequency of use has probably 
worn away the final i. 

The nexus undergoes a further change in modem lan¬ 
guages, of which there appears to be little or no trace in the 
Prakrits, by which the resulting from the absorption of the 
sibilant, is softened into its corresponding media ; the same 
takes place with B . Thus: 

Skr. ifSJ “an inclosure,” H., P. “a hedge,” M, %<JT, S. 

O. ami 5^1, B. 

Skr. «jrg “ leprosy ,* H. ( korh ), P. id. and gOT®, S. 

G. and M. id,, 0. cfi®, B. 

Skr. “angry,” H. '*§3, P. id,, B. “harsh.” 

9 

This rule also accounts for such forms as from 'ZfgWl ; 

see § 59, example 3. In this case the process has^ begun in 
Sanskrit, in which there is the form ^Tf^SRT. 

One of the few Prakrit instances is the root quoted above, 
which, though it frequently takes the form Wf, yet does more 
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generally appear as also undergoes in one., instance a 

similar transition: 

Skr. *rf?3I “bone,” Pr. H. fjjft, P- M., G., B. mid 
O. fT3- 


What has here taken place is, that the f of Prakrit has been 
softened to the corresponding media ^, the aspiration of which 
has been thrown back to the beginning of the word. Analo¬ 
gous is the throwing back of the aspirate in Skr. H. iff <? 

“ lip.” 

W and U were, even in Sanskrit, very closely allied, and in 
the careless style of the Lalita Yistara the two groups are used 
as equivalent to one another, as for (L. V. 13). 

(4.) cH follows the rule of W and and becomes ^ and W : 


Skr. cff^f “calf,” Pr. H. ^T, and so in the others. 

Skr. qWT “ year,” Pr. not in modern use except as Tatsama. 


Yar. gives two exceptions to this rule, ussno and ussavo for 
utsuka and utsava, neither of which are found in the modern 
languages. It is said that the name of the ancient town and 
fortress of Mahoba in Bundelkhand is derived from Mahotsava, 
i.e. the “ great feast,” in which case there must have been an 
intermediate form mahossavo or mahossabo, and it seems highly 
improbable that the double s should have been entirely elided. 
The place was popularly known as Mahoba in a.d. 1184, when 
it was captured by Prithvi Raj, the Chohan King of Delhi, and, 
as General Cunningham places the date of the great feast at 
a.d. 800, a period of less than four hundred yedrs intervenes 
between the two forms. Now at the pace^ at which linguistic 
development proceeded in those centuries, the first beginning 
of the modem Tadbhava period, the total suppression of the 
double s certainly could not have occurred in so short a time. 
It is probable therefore that the name Mahoba has some other 
origin, and that the derivation from Mahotsava was invented to 
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support the legend of the divine origin of the Chandel race, 
whose capital it was. 

§ 83. The Semivowels in a Mined Nexus.— Only ^ and 
can occur as the first member of the nexus. and clearly 
cannot precede a strong letter; and as their treatment is com¬ 
plicated by their close connexion with and respectively, 
they will be discussed in a separate section. 

(1.) X preceding is first assimilated and subsequently elided. 
In Prakrit the rule is universal. Yararuchi iii. 3 gives the 
brief rule sarvatra lavardm, including v. His instances are: 
of /,— ukkd, vikkalam, vikkavo, for ulkd, valkala » viklava; of v, — 
loddhao, pikkum, for lubdhaka , pakwa; of r ,— akko, sakko, for 
arka, hkra. He takes no notice of other changes of these 
letters in a mixed nexus. In the second stage the vowel is 
lengthened or not, according to the position of the accent or 
the weight of the following syllables. In Prakrit the pre¬ 
ceding long vowel of the Sanskrit is shortened before the 
double consonant which results from assimilation, tho length 
of the vowel being, however, restored, and an anuswara some¬ 
times added over and above, in the modern languages, where 
by dropping one of the two consonants compensation comes 
into play. Examples: 

Skr. "^rTq, “flame,” H. ^xr, and so in all except S. and P. 

Skr.eRtfcr “crab,” Pr. Wfft, H.^^7, 0.,B. cRtqiTT- 

(The nasal reminds us of Lat. cancer .) 

Skr. “cucumber,” H. and p. id., S. 

G., M. O. sRTgv^t, B. id. 

Skr. qpfe “ rag,” Pr. (?), H. cfirpST “ cloth,” sometimes gR-prgT, 

p. imKT, s. grruTt, g., m. zffitrs, o., b. »</. 

Skr. cRUTS “cotton,” Pr. H. qiUTO, P., S. grTTf, M., G. 

3TPTO, O. «RHT, B. SRPTTO. 

Skr. “camphor,” H. cfiTjg;, P., S., G. id., M. 0.,B. cftuy;. 
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Skr.“mottled,”H., <mTJ, P-^TT,S.G. «n^, 
M. WTK1- 

Skr. “date-palm,” Pi*. *sp35PC> H. and so in all. 

Skr. vpfo “roaring,” Pr. TpSaRj, H. 3JRPTT. P. *T53ll!rr, 8. 5RFJJ, 

g. ^rn>r^, m. Tn^ntr- 

V* 

Skr. JrI “womb,” Pr. 313^, H. *nH, G., M. id., P. *F5JT, S. JJ»J, ' 
Skr. jrfwt' “ pregnant,” Pr. ^TfsWt, H. *TTfH*f> P- S. 

g., m. *rmw,«^rrf^mr- 

Skr. “ weak,”Pr. ^T, H. *[WT, P. S. 

M., G. ^«(3o. ^35T. B- «£WT 

Skr. “goat,” Pr. H. B., G., O. id,, P. sjgnj, 

S. M. TRiT- 

Skr. BT*t “ road,” Pr. *TTJft> H. ?nTf,' P., G. id., G. also TTPT “ road,” 
M. id. 

Skr. ?rpfar “asking,” Pr. TRaRf, H. WNRT, P. tfaUf, 

B., O. *TRR, M. G. H-prp*. 

Skr. BT^ff “rubbing,” Pr. H. i”3|5n, P. id., S. TTRPJ, G. 

Tfi^, m. b. o. mfw. 

Skr. “serpent,” Pr. H. Bt*I, O., B., G. JFTR, P. tgrtf, 

s -^3* 

The anuswara is employed in this class of words with great 
frequency, especially in Hindi ; and in Sindhi it has been 
incorporated with the following consonant into the nasal letter 
of the organ in question, either n£ or ^, but it may be assumed 
that this is due to the eccentricity arising from* the as yet 
unsettled state of Sindhi orthography. It would, however, be 
incorrect to deduce the inference that T passed over into 
anusw&ra. The latter did not come into use till many centuries 
after the existence of the former had been forgotten, and in 
some languages has never been introduced at all. it is a 

1 In the sense of “ the parting down the middle of the hair ” in women. 
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peculiarity of Hindi to indulge in these nasal sounds in season 
and out cf season; but their general insertion in words of this 
class does not seem to date further back than the fifteenth 
century, at least eighteen hundred years since such words as 
m&rga had been replaced in popular speech by maggo . 

In the matter of lengthening the vowel of the affected 
syllable by way of compensation, the general system is pretty 
accurately followed, the vowel being lengthened where possible, 
that is, in open syllables or before light terminations, but not 
in words where a heavy formative syllable follows, or one con¬ 
taining a long vowel. 

T when the last member of a nexus follows the genoral rule. 

Skr. “ tiger,” Pr. H. and so in all. 

Skr. " brother,” H. and so in all, only in P. ^3. 

Skr. WWT “bee,” Pr. H. p - 8. M. 

O. B. jttitt- 

Tj nder this head comes the large group of words compounded 
with the prepositions W and WfW. In many, nay perhaps most, 
of these the ordinary rule is followed with this modification, 
that when U is the beginning of the word, it cannot be double 
in Prakrit, and consequently there is no necessity for compen¬ 
sation in the modern languages. Instances of the ordinary 
rule are:— 

Skr. TOTT “stone,” Pr. XH«n;> H. See § 82. 

Skr. XI WTO “sending,” H. tJTRT. B- xrr3T«J, O. xrjTyWT, M. 

xnzfw$> g. xrreww, s. xrarj. 

The T of IT is, however, not unfrequently separated from the 
Xf, and thrown forward to the next consonant, especially in 
Hindi and Panjabi. Thus the common names of men TOTHT, 
TOTO, TOW are pronounced xpfrnj, xnfo, Par gash, Partab, 

Parsan, and the like. Other instances are— 

Skr. TOXJ “ » country,” H. TOWT or I. and so in all. 

Skr. TOfreft “ a drain,” H. XRTWT, P> G. id., M. xj-^xpag^. 
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In the same manner Trf?l seems at an early period to have 
become in common speech tffit parti, We do not find any 
instances of it in this form, but it is only through such a form 
as this that the Prakrit which is tho regular equivalent 
for Skr. Uf?f, could have arisen. Prakrit examples are padi- 
siddhi, padisaro , padivaddi , padivao , for pratispardhi, pratisara, 
pratipatti, and pratipad respectively. In the modern languages 
the \ is generally, if not universally, dropped, and remains. 
This is also in H., P., B., and all but the three Western lan¬ 
guages, often written through carelessness, as the sound of 
1? in the middle of a word is so closely similar to that of T • 
Thus 

Sltr. UfTTSrrcft “neighbour,” Pr. H. (also tf*®), 


and so in all. 

Skr. Trfw^Ten “image,” reflection,” H. XTWT, 

“the shadow of a person or object.” M. xrSfTPTt. B - 

xi^Terr- 

Skr. “ catarrh,” M. xrs$. 

Skr. wfcrfstim “ mutual help,” M. xnjeffjf. 

Skr. TrfrjfSfgT “uvula,” M. TTIWtH- 
Skr. TrapR “ rejoinder ” G. 


In connexion with this tendency of X to detach itself from its 
consonant, and change it's place in a word, either going for¬ 
wards or backwards, may here be introduced the method 
common in Old Hindi of writing such words as > etc. Chand 
has 3TW, W*T, xjtWW, sPT, for xjllN 

always, and 1R<T, WH, for Xffa, 

occasionally, where his rhythm requires it* -This method of 
pronunciation has not wholly died out in the rural parts of 
Hindustan Proper, and may still sometimes be heard in Bhoj- 
puri, and probably in other dialects also. It is owing perhaps 
to this that H. makes from , the modern word and not 
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for “all.” Had the ^ remained attached to the its 
absorptioh would have induced a compensatory lengthening of 
the vowel; but as it had previously been transferred to the ^ 
no compensation could take place, because it will have been 
noticed, though not specially mentioned, that it is the preceding 
vowel which is lengthened in compensation in order to preserve 

the original quantity of the syllable, and never the following 
one. 

In some cases it is observed that when X) as the first member 
of a nexus, disappears under the influence of the usual processes, 
it leaves behind it a trace of its presence by aspirating, some¬ 
times the preceding letter, sometimes that with which it was 
combined. This process is mainly confined to the three western 
languages, and more particularly to Sindhi. In the cases where 
the preceding letter is aspirated, the ^ before being absorbed 
has probably, as in the early Hindi words just quoted, trans¬ 
ferred itself to that letter; and the whole transaction rests on 
the connexion between ^ and ^; not so, however, that T has 
ever been deliberately changed into in the combinations in 
question, but that it partakes with the sibilants of a sort of 
harsh utterance closely allied to the aspirates, an alliance which 
underlies the Sanskrit changes from visarga I into ^ and 
and the Latin forms arbos , arbor; flos, florls , and the like, as 
also the German war, English was, and many other old Indo- 
Germanic transitions. Instances of the process are— 

Skr. “ sugar,” M. 

Skr. *cT“all» S. 

Skr. ' ditch,” S. . 

Skr. “ dragging,” S. TjJSXJ. 

In S., even where the T is not elided, this process occa¬ 
sionally occurs, as in and fd4 “a festival,” Skr. 

Wj ^O “a hud,” Skr. where the «T has first been 

changed into T > which then exercises its aspirating influence. 
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<8 

Skr. “ November-December,” S. P- In the 

other languages this month is called by names derived from the asterisnt 

<9 

(but see § 91). 

(2.) when preceding is elided, according to rule. It is of 
rare occurrence: 

Skr. “rein,” H. and so in all. 

When following it is also assimilated : 

Skr. *TW * light fortnight, H. cf|, but oftencr aud 

In one or two instances this letter is thrown forwards in the 
same manner as T in the positions noticed above. Thus: 

Skr. sftfT “spleen,” H. fxPrfT and xfhr?T, B. O. 

To this tendency may be ascribed the Skr. “ island,”’ 

from retained in M. and B. to signify one of those small 

islands or alluvial formations more usually called “ chars,” 
which so often appear in the large Indian rivers; the idea of 
“swimming” involved in has been, by a metaphor, 

transferred to these islands which, as the Roman poet says, 
“apparent nantcs in gurgite vasto.” 

is, however, far more frequently allowed to remain and 
separated from the other member by that process of splitting 
which has already been mentioned, especially in Chap. II. § 45. 
There is a certain hardness about this letter which, when its 
frequent connexion with the nasal in Bengali or Oriya is also 
taken into account, preserves it from elision or assimilation. 
Trumpp’s remark, 1 that a long vowel preceding or following 
renders assimilation impossible, does not appear to be borne out 
by facts, because even in Prakrit the long vowel is shortened, 
as in maggo, ratti, for mirga , rdtri; and in the modem lan¬ 
guages it is again lengthened as compensation for the loss of 
the first consonant. 

1 Article on Sindhi in Journal D. M. 0., vol. xv., p. 74(h • 
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§ 84. <The semivowel ^ when attached to a strong consonant 
in the first place drops out without compensation; as— 

Skr. •jftTEr “fit,” Pr. H., P. ^Y*I, S. SffaT. all the restWflf- 

Skr. “ to fall,” H. t^STT, P. ^PITT, S. B. 

O. (M. and B. arts causal forms). 

In otlier cases it is resolved into i, and thus also finally 
disappears. Yar. iii. 66 gives one instance: WT “ a bowstring,” 
becomes with long i. Chand has for which is, 

however, a weak nexus. 

Skr. (STPT “abandoning,” H. fjHfBT, P. *<*., M. BT^f, 

o. f7j?nirt. 

. This latter process is more frequent in the weak nexus, where 
it will be discussed fully. 

Example of the usual elision is— 

Skr. ng* “ ripe,” Pr. fH. VfsET, P., M., O. id., G. Xfrj, B. TjTSfiT, 

B. 

Of softening into the corresponding vowel, parallel to the 
treatment of ^ just noticed, examples are: 

Skr. WtXcl “quickly,” Pr. gfH. <rf$, P. id., S. g<|, G. g^, 
M. g^,?T. 

Skr. fl[ “ two,” Pr. , H. B., 0. M. . 

In two cases, however, it is treated as b, and consequently 
the nexus becomes a strong one, in which the first letter goes 
out: 

Skr. 3*«ra, *TT*RT “ to kindle,” H. STT^RT (for WRT)> P- ^T^TfTT, 

S *5 T ^* 

Skr. issrr " fever,” S. cfT. 

4> * 

The forms Sf^TpsTT and are also, however, in common use 
in all the languages. 
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Though it may be at present beyond our power to trace in all 
cases the distinction between and yet the example of the 
Western languages of the group shows that in that part of India 
at least a distinction did always exist, and the sweeping asser¬ 
tion of Prakrit scholars, that b and v are the same, cannot be 
accepted; and even if it were, it would not be correct to write 
both, as Cowell does, as v, but rather as b. Indeed v should 
almost be banished from Indian transliteration, and the two 
letters w and b should be used for the soft and hard sounds 
respectively. As the last member of a mixed nexus, the soft 
sound would in most instances be the correct one, and we should 
in such positions write and pronounce w; thus, is 

jwalayati , and not jv. Ift is kica and not hva; at least, when 
listening to the pronunciation of natives, the former is a nearer 
approximation to the sound heard than the latter. 



§ 85. We now come to that class of mixed nexus formed by 
the junction of a dental consonant and a semivowel, where the 
ordinary rule of the absorption of the weaker letter does not 
hold good, or rather a treatment occurs which is perfectly in 
accordance with the general system, though its real nature is 
apt to escape detection. This treatment varies in the three 
semivowels *1, does not present any peculiar features 

in this combination; being itself a dental semivowel, it can 
effect no change of organ, nor are there, as far as I know, any 
instances even in Sanskrit of such a combination as rf or cf with 

following. 

The process about to be noticed is organic or qualitative, 
whereas the previously explained changes have been rather 
positional or quantitative. It consists in this, that each of the 
three semivowels, though disappearing under the operation of 
the ordinary rule, has previously dragged over the dental into 
its own organ : ^ into the palatal; ^ into the cerebral; and ^ 
into the labial, though more rarely than the others. 0 
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(1.) —The change which occurs is absolutely regular as 

regards c the grades of the organ; thus: 

•D 

Smooth tenuis <f -f *3f = smooth palatal tenuis ^|\ 

Rough tenuis -f = rough palatal tenuis 
Smooth media <g£-j-i£f = smooth palatal media 
Rough media \3[ -f = rough palatal media 

Here it would at first sight seem as though the palatal semi- 
Towel had held its own against the dental; but what has 
really happened is that the ^ has evidently from the earliest 
times been pronounced with a stronger palatal tone than in 
European languages (except Spanish), a larger portion of the 
tongues surface being brought into contact with the fore-palate, 
resulting in a sound which approached nearer to a ; 1 so that 
in a form the spoken equivalent was nearly in 

sound; that is, a strong nexus, in which case the first letter 
would go out according to rule. In ^ -f '*1 (Sf), both letters 
being in the same grade, the former leaves no trace of its in¬ 
fluence, but in the other cases the dentals, though they dis¬ 
appear, leave behind them an influence, shown bv the exact 
change of into the grade of the absorbed letter: <T producing 
^ and SJ. 

In Pali and Prakrit the above combinations are respectively 
and w'hich reveals the fact that the dental 
before absolutely expiring had assimilated itself to the palatal. 
So that the steps are as follows in historical order : 

^ =h + 4- ^. 2 

I a the combifiation ^ + W it would be contrary to the spirit 

1 ^ is regularly pronounced as in B. and 0., and Skr. words containing 
are written with in H., P., M., etc.; as they are also in most Prakrits and in Pali. 

* The rejection of the first letter of the nexus is sometimes compensated for by a 
long rowel, as in ; and sometimes not, us in 
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of the language to allow the aspirate to stand first; consequently 
the necessary inversion has taken place. 

Examples: 

<T + '5f. 

Skr. 50[<q “true,” Pa., Pr. , H. P. ^5 (and M., G. 

^T^,s.^r, b., o.^rqr. 

Skr. ^31 “dance,” Pa., Pr. H. VIT^. and so in all. 

Skr. fsf c?j “ always,” Pa. Pr- fWvf- 

Skr. “ death,” Pa., Pr. fjT^, Old H. 

Skr. “done,” Pa., Pr. f^, Pa. also efi^. 

vr + ^- 

Skr. fiRZlT “false,” Pa., Pr. fJT^T, Old H., B. fB^T, O.flR^. 

Skr. “ road,” Pr. 

Skr. TpEH “ proper,” Pr. (. 

Skr. “ to-day,” Pa., Pr. H., M., G. B. WfW, O. id., 

P. T, S. In this word the t must be taken as a trace of the ‘Sf, 

>i 

in which case the semivowel is doubly represented. 

Skr. u wine,” Pa., Pr. STSSTT. 

Skr. “knowledge,” Pa., Pr. ftfWT, S. 

Skr. “ lightning,” Pa. fqsjapTT» Pr. > H., P., and B. 

M. id. and *frsr, g. f^raeV, o. fawt, s. 

^ ^ N» 

+ ’ST- 

Skr. “middle,” Pa., Pr. H. etc., S. 

etc., P. BIT, M. jn?J, B. id., O. 

Skr. Tin*! “ reflection,” Pa., Pr. 3JV«T, H. in composition “ to 

understand,” and so in all. 

Skr. “ barren woman,” Pa., Pr. ^0[T. B. WTSTT* M * TTSJ. °- 

8 - WtH. Marwari . 
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Skr. 'ITiWnsr “teacher,” Pa.^gq^JT^ff, Pr. , H.>T|^1 . 

Skr. “ evening,” Pr. (Var. iii. 56), H. mtll> an ^ id., 

P. 8. ; hut G. and a M. form are also in use. 

Under this head must be noticed a class of causals in which, 
though a vowel intervenes in Sanskrit between the dental con¬ 
sonant and the palatal semivowel, the treatment is the same as 
though there had been no vowel. 

Examples: 

Skr. “ to sound,” H. ^T3T*IT “ to play,” and so in all with slight 

modifications. 

Skr. “ to separate,” H. 5fa*TT “ to send,” P. id. 

Skr. “ to excite,” Old H. “ ardour,” M. . 

In these cases the vulgar pronunciation probably dropped the 
short vowel and produced etc. 

There is also a considerable class of verbal roots ending in ^ 
which reappear with the termination 31, and which must be 
referred to this head. 

As examples may be taken— 

Skr. “to understand,” Pr. H. <d3j*H> P. =p?prT> S. 

B. O. G- 3*3- 

* Skr. <^“to bind,” S. , H. “to be ensnared.” 

Skr. to fight,” Pr. , P. Old H. tgJpiT, ^TT- 

Skr. ^ “ to purify,” Pr. 5H*gJ, H. ^*TT. S. G. 

The difficulty in this, as in the last class, is that the existence 
of the 31 ahd 3J of necessity supposes forms ^ and V + 3T; 
but the received theory is that the infinitive in Hindi, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, and Marathi is derived from the Skr. verbal, noun in 
amt Now although in the present tense of the Skr. verb we 
have the required forms with as vadayati, bvdhyate, yet this 
conjugational characteristic does not appear in the verbal noun, 
which would be vadanam, bodhanam. It must, I apprehend, be 
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admitted that in the speech of the vulgar there existed forms 
vadyanam and budhyanam; in many instances the Hindi entirely 
ignores the existence of a guna vowel in the verbal nouns, and 
forms its infinitive with the same quality of vowel as exists in 
the base or in the present tense. 

Another way of explaining the matter is that adopted by 
Lassen (p. 249), namely, that the present tense came first into 
•use, thus, from ; and that the verbal noun was 

formed on this model TTfifTif, though the Sanskrit verbal noun 
is and contains no This view, however, assumes that 
the Prakrit was regularly formed by derivation from the 
Sanskrit, whereas modern researches have led us to believe, 
on the contrary, that the Prakrits are of equal antiquity with 
Sanskrit, in many cases at least ; and in the light of this 
opinion it would seem more natural to suppose that even in 
times when Sanskrit was spoken the vulgar ignored the dis¬ 
tinction between conjugational and other tenses and said * 
just as they said * 

In the causal in H. we have ^TPTT, which corresponds to a 
Skr. form ; here the accent lies on the short vowel 

intervening between the ^ and the , and we cannot, therefore, 
suppose the ?T to have arisen from a junction of these two 
letters; moreover the ^ of the Skr. causal is represented by ^ 
in the Old H. and Mod. H. dialectic forms , 

and the like ; or by in the forms ^ft^fT^TT ^ f^T<?fT*U 

(for ? or by ^ in the 0. f^iT^T, • 

We must therefore suppose that the simple verb having re¬ 
ceived the form in 3J, as *g^1L the causal was formed from it 
by lengthening the penultimate vowel, without regard to the 
causal form of the Sanskrit (see Chap. III. § 60). 

(2.) This semivowel follows the same rule as though 
the instances which I can adduce are not so numerous or so 
clear as in that letter. Just as ^ is hardened into 5f, so is ^ into 

; so that when preceded by a dental it forms a strong nexus, the 
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natural result of which is that the dental goes out, but leaves 

behind a trace, inasmuch as it changes the <? into its own grade. 
The principal instance is— 

Skr. “self,” Pr. ^tqi, H. ^fXf, ^TRV|, ^T^J, P. id., B., O. 

M, etc., G», M. tel., S. ,» 


Here the if has first become ^f, as in *TR = XTPf* «TT«f = *TT*T • 
This in pronunciation becomes which by the influence of 
the preceding TT is hardened into xj; and the strong nexus thus 
obtained, R,—which actually occurs in the form on the 

Girnar rock inscription,—regularly changes to xif, and subse¬ 
quently to xj, with a long vowel preceding. See Vararuchi, 
iii. 49, where become XftGT, Ijfbcpift, having been 

first xpM, etc. 

To this law is to be referred the Skr. termination 
which becomes cXT*T, and then xxpff, lastly xpf and XTT; thus : 

Skr. “did age,” H. ^RVf, P. n, S. ^STXNJ, etc., G. 

girtft* b. ^rnpsrr and otp. 

In Sindhi this termination is very common and takes in 
addition to the full forms xpj, xpjfY, those also of xft, xft> tf, xrrt;; 
e.g. “youth,” from Hit “young” (Skr. ^ 

“ son ”); ITm “wisdom,” from “wise”; 

“ watching,” from “a watcher.” 

In Bengali and Oriya it is not much in use, the Tatsama 
form being still generally retained. 

In Panjabi the form is > the influence of the labial con¬ 
sonant having force to change the a into u, 1 e.g. ^^fxpir, ^Hr^xjXSTT 
“ childhood.” 

I would hazard the suggestion that the Skr. affix 
is itself a relic of If it be so, we see here a proof of 

what I have said above, that the changes into ^ before being 
hardened to xj. 


Trumpp, Zeilschri/t D. M. G., vol. xvii., pp. 166, 167. 
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Instances of ^ are— ^ ^ 

Skr. “two,” • 

Skr. “ second,” G. cftgft, S. ^Tt; cf. Latin bellum 

— duelltim and viginti = dviginti, Skr. for • 

Throughout the numerals, in fact, the d of dvi is dropped in 
all cases: — • 


“ Twelve,” Skr. ^T^TI- H. cfTTf. P- VTTt. S. VTt<» ° VTT< M - 

*njj, B. ^TTt, O. STHC- 

“ Twenty-two,” Skr. ^rfVSlffT, H. ^rtt^T, P. S. , G. 

^rwt’ar* m- vrfter, b. srrrw- vpcu- 

“Thirty-two,” Skr. yfq ittT, H. P. Wt. S. G. 

«pfbl, M. as H., B. as G., O. 5ff?rftSl- 

“Forty-two,” Skr. f^cqTft^<t. H. P- VTTpaft. S. 

VTIRTi-ftf, G. ^tTWt’IT. M. W35t?l , B. as H.» o. 3arrf%^. 

“Fifty-two,” Skr. g-pifaTIJcI, H. P- s - ^nt^Tfirp* 

as h., m. id., b. ^rr^m. o. vrr. 

“Sixty-two,” Skr.^TTrf%, H *fW3 , P-»• VTgf3> «• VT%7, 

m. b . wwfg, o. mwfs- 

“ Seventy-two,” Skr. •^rernfri, h. p. 

G. ^rfrHT- M. as H., B. id., O. ^Tfpsrft- 

“Eighty-two,” Skr. gnftfH, H. fsnwtft, P-. S. id., G. TPETt M. 
B. O. fqwt 

“ Ninety-tWd^ Skr. srrsprfa, h. ^trw, p.strv- s. fq’^jpR, g. 
Vft^, M. 5<rnpr, ». fsTTPRT- °- id - 

Instances of Vf + V and >* + V producing Vi and W I have not 
found; it would seem, however, that we may adduce here the 
words Vtq “ flower,” and VPV “ steam,” from’the roots 'JV and 
qiq . 1 Thus, jq-f- and VTV + ^ would become VS + cV and 
VT^+Bt, and subsequently V^V, VI*V> giving Pr. VWR, 
and H. V^V, tJV; and VI Vi or *TTV* 

1 The usual root is VT “ to blow/* but we may assume a root intermediate 
between <TT “to blow,” and to be fragrant.” 
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Some confusion appears to have existed amongst the semi¬ 
vowels thpmselves when appended to dentals, as we find modern 
words in ^ which cannot be derived from ^ -f ^T, but point 
distinctly to roots having ^3, and even As early as the 

Gatha period, whenever that may have been, this confusion 
seems to have been prevalent. Thus, we find WTfaf! for Skr. 
Wrftfcf* probably in order to produce a sort of alliteration, as 
in the same line there is also for so that the 

latter half of the line thus corrupted runs : WTpTrT 

for WTfacT This peculiarity 

may be connected with the custom, mentioned in § 25 as pre¬ 
valent in modem Bengali pronunciation, of scarcely sounding 
a weak letter when forming the last member of a nexus, its 
presence being indicated by a sort of dwelling on the preceding 
letter, so that dhm, dhiv , dhy } would all sound as dh with a 
slight stress on it; the change from one weak letter to another 
would thus be very easily effected, and the preference shown to 
y would result from its being easier to pronounce in such a 
position. 

By means of this process certain modern words in ’SJ may be 
explained; as ^T*rr “fringe,” f^f^TT “ tattered bedding,” 
“a hanging shutter,” “ to swing,” “ a 

child’s swing,” 3TyT “a loose trapping” for elephants, dogs, etc., 
“ a wallet,” M. and G. i£\do \; all of which may be 
referred to the root (originally “to shake” or “swing,” 
which, even in Sanskrit, has passed into in such words as 
«nfa*»T “wallet,” which seems to come from this root, and not, 
as hitherto*'suggested, from “a betel-nut tree.” Jhodd 

has all the look of a non-Aryan word, and though a small 
wallet to carry betel-nut is a very common appendage to native 
costume, it seems more in accordance with analogy to derive it 

as above. 

c 

(3.) X- This semivowel differs from the other two in so far 
that the action which it exhibits takes place both when it pre- 
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cedes and when it follows the dental. In fact, it will, presently 
be seen that in some respects the cerebralization of the dental 
takes place more regularly and frequently when T precedes 
than when it follows. Sindhi indeed forms an exception to this 
remark, as it adopts the cerebral almost uniformly in both cases, 
hut this is due to the already explained partiality of that lan¬ 
guage for cerebral letters, and in many cases the actual pro¬ 
nunciation retains a slight r sound together with the cerebral. 
Thus, from Skr. “ son,” S. has pronounced putr&; Skr. 
“ friend,” S. faz mitru. 

In Prakrit rt regularly appears as the rule “ rtasya tah ” 
(Yar. iii. 22) being of almost universal application. He gives, 
however, no rule for rd ; though he quotes in iii. 26 a few 
words in which this nexus migrates into yet he seems to 
regard these as special instances. In the modern languages 
the transition to cerebrals takes place in every grade of the 
organ, and is tolerably frequent, though by no means universal. 

Examples: 

Skr. “cutting,” Pr. oRgW, H. cftV£«!T» P. S. B. 

O. M. (rare), 

Skr. u road,” H. and 80 in all « 

Skr. •qf^R “ a quail,” Pr. , H. . P. id., B., O. id., S. Sftft. 

Skr. “earth,” H.flljft, P. id., G. B., O. id., but 

M. *rnft. 

X+V- ’ 

Skr. “ fourth,” B. tJTTT, O. ; the rest have Ef, see below. 

This nexus generally drops the r without cerebralizing the 
dental: 

T + ^- 

skr. “ cowrie,” H. see § 52 (2). 





Skr. «striking',” H. 7TTTMT. and so in all but 8. (In Skr. this 
process Ims, already taken place, giving rise to a secondary root <f!§r.) 


T + V- 

Skr. qvifgi “ carpenter,” H. B., O. id., G., S. M. 

By way of contrast, another and longer list is now given of 
words in which the semivowel does not cerehralize the dental: 

Skr. “rogue,” Pr. \pfft, H. VtIT, G. S. ’^71, also 

Skr. "wick,” “candle,” Pr. gffHn, H. ^rft, M., P. id., B. 

’qtBY, G., O. gfa, 8. gfe. 

Skr. -?n^T “ news,” Pr. grTT, H. ^TcT “ a word,” P., M. id., G. ofTrf, 

S. ^Tfcf. 

Skr. qpfr(Y “scissors,” Pr. ^rffY, H., P. M. efflflT^, S. 

. wrfX, B. <*j7nTT. O- 

Skr. «mud,” H. gTP^Y, G. qiT^q, O. B. cfiT^T. 

Skr. qrrffoi “October-Novembcr,” Pr. qsfrigj, H. grrfggj, P. qrrfcfi. 
S. cfifft. 

Skr. q^T “leaping,” Pr. f^TTT, II. ^fT, P. ^TgT, G. M. 

O. f f^T, B. <Ji^q. S. only . 

Skr. WlM “fourth,” Pr. H. xfhsrT, P-. M. id., G., S. gY^f. 

Skr. “fourteen,” Pr. H. ^f^f, P. 5 *f^f, G. 

O., B., M. id., 8. iffcgf. 

Skr. “frog,” II. G., P. id., S. 

In addition to the first four examples, which are from Var. 
iii* 24, that author also gives the following instances, which 
do not occui in the modern languages: kittl = “fame,” 

vattam&nam = “ present,” dvatto = Wdtf “ whirlpool,” 

mmcattao — a name of “ Baldev,” nivattao — fqqqqi 

“ returning,” aito=m$ “ hurt,” mutti— »rf<Y “ form.” 

The transition of this nexus into a single cerebral letter 
occurred more frequently in ancient than in modern times, 
because the distinction between the two groups of the lingual 








y 

■A 

series was not so clearly marked in those days as it was subse¬ 
quently; but as instances are found in the Prakrit period of 
this transition, it may be advisable to point out that in several 
of VararucbTs instances the original word probably had an 
instead of an T- Thus, “ a wick,” may bo derived from 

^rwfvr^T, for from the root “ to burn.” The facility 

with which is thrown away in this particular root has been 
pointed out in the beginning of this section. «IkTTY may be 
compared with the Latin culter , culfellus. ¥ is a sort of 
adjectival formation from “to be crooked,” which is only 
another form of , the original of . In the root is 

cp, the presumably older form of which would be which 

may be compared with Greek Kekofiat, fcaXico, /c\ea>, tfAio?, and 
Latin celeber . Similarly with the group of words containing 
the root though, on the one hand, connected with many 
roots in the cognate languages containing the r , yet, on the 
other, it is allied to <|, with its relations volvo, wdlzen , etc. 

The nexus It seems to be in some way disliked by Sanskrit, 
as it seldom or never occurs, and appears to have been changed 
in most cases into rt; but if in some cases the Prakrit word 
were formed direct from the older word which contained the 
it would still exhibit the dental t, merely by dropping the 
according to the usual custom. The modern languages having 
got these words as early Tadbhavaa through the Prakrit natu¬ 
rally retained the dental. But the practice of not changing 
the dental to a cerebral got more frequent as time went on, and 
muscles got lax, and the softer and more languid dental utter¬ 
ance came more into favour; and thus we see tha$ in some 
cases, though the Prakrit gives the cerebral, the modem lan¬ 
guages reject it and employ the dental instead. * Thus: 

Skr. *1^*” ass,” Pr. H. TOT (for JT^TfT), P. id. and Wlft 

G. (dim.), B. JirtfT. O. TOT; but M. *TT^, inverted’ from 

*TTTO- S., as might be expected, . 
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arising from <? is further softened into ^ in the 

Skr. “ditch,” Pr. H. 3R “boundary,” (gordar) 

originally applied to earth dug up and left in uneven heaps, hence anything 
in a tossed and tumbled state, topsy-turvy, higgledy-piggledy; also said of 
affairs in an unsettled state; it is the common equivalent for our word 
“ muddle.” " a ditch.” ?Tnj*fT “ to bury,” “ to conceal treasure 

in the earth.” “ low land.” P. Tf^lTjT, S. G. . M. 

“ to be buried,” nietaph. “ to be absorbed in study or business.” 
“ sound ” (sleep), “ thick ” (darkuess), “ dense ” (forest) ; also 
“buried,” “sunken,” “lost,” and as a subst. “a quarry” or “pit.” 

“ to l )ur y treasure in the earth.” u confusion. 

“ to be in a muddle,” with derivatives etc. IJJvgilf 

“ to bury.” B. “ moat of a fort.” *F3T*T “ to dig,” hence “ to carve,” 
“fashion,” “fabricate.” ^TSf^RTT “an artist,” “artisan.” “to 

fabricate,” “to cast metal,” “to roll.” “confusion.” 

“ to bury.” “pit,” “ bole,” O. *rf3F3T, etc. 

Similar to this is the treatment of TTf?T= men¬ 

tioned in § 83 (1)—though in this case, owing to its always 
occurring at the beginning of a word and being, therefore, 
pressed upon by the weight of the following syllables, the If 
is not doubled, as in the ease of 

When ^ follows the dental, it cerebralizes in some instances, 
as in the following : 

Skr. “ spotted,” PI. « chintz,” M. id., S. G. iffe. 

Skr. ^ “ to break,” H. mid so in all, except M. TCgt$. 

Skr. tpf “cloth” (already in Skr. Xfg, X&), H. XRZ, XTg\, T^, etc., 
a ltfrge group of words, and so in all. 

Skr; “goer” (fern.), H. *IT¥t “ cart,” M., O., B. id., O. *TT§ , P. 

S. TTrSt. 


i'he Z 
following 
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Skr. “young,” B. fej^| “fnther’s younger brother,” 0. CTsTiM■ 

8kr. ^ “ to fear ” (p.p. W), S. (p.p. 33 ft). 

’But more frequently, especially in the class of words ending 
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Skr. iff “field,” Pr. {§1^, H. See § 81. 

Skr. 3rrT5f “ limb,” Pr. 3Trf, H. 7TT?1. M. id., S. TTTZ (“ neck ”). 
Skr. “family,” Pr. H. so in all, but S. 



THT, P- TW, THT, and in this case even S. lias XTf?T with a dental. 


Skr. “ three,” Pr. fafuj, H. wfsf, M. id., B., O. P. fffW, 

g. cmr. S. 


Skr.^ “thread,” Pr.*p?f, H.JFfrT, 0., B., M. id., P. *JtT nnd^TTT, 


S.^ ? . 

VI 

Skr. “ moon,” Pr. H. =5Tt^, and so throughout, except P, 

S. ifw. 


Skr. fitjr “sleep,” Pr. H. P. G. , M. 

^ S. fiTf. 


Skr. “vulture,” Pr. f*T^ H. fro, B. id., M. G. 

p. s. 

Sindhi hero in all but two instances adheres to the Cerebral, 
which, as noted above, bears the sound of tr . There is almost 


complete unanimity between all the other languages. The class 
of words now under discussion affords additional confirmation 


to the already mentioned theory, that the tendency towards 
cerebralizing the dentals under the influence of T is one which 
was much stronger in ancient times than in modern, and that 
the tendency in question has been gradually growing weaker 
and weaker as time went on. These words are all, or nearly 


all, modern Tadbliavas. %?! shows itself to be modern by many 

22 


VOL. I. 



sigsis: first, it has the change of into *3, whiclrwo have 
shown iii § 83 to be a later process than that into W; secondly, 
it has lost the accent; and, thirdly, there exists an older word 
%§T kherd, which, though now used to signify “a mound of 
ruins,” “ the site of an ancient town,” undoubtedly originally 
meant “ a field ” or “ spot.” The signification of “asite,” now attri¬ 
buted to kherd, agrees with the original Sanskrit meaning of the 
word, which was not, as in modern times, so much “a cultivated 
plot of land” as “a possession,” “an estate”; hence “a definite 
locality” or “site.” The word khet is hardly a regular peasant's 
word to this day. The peasant uses a dozen other words to 
express his cultivated land. In Gujarati, which has preserved 
a great many archaic Hindi forms, we have the analogous 
%5T is a regular formation through %£T, 1 where the dental is 
duly cerebralized, and subsequently softened to its media, and 
the last syllable with its long vowel preserves the oxytone type 
of the Sanskrit. %rt, on the other hand, appears to have arisen 
from separating the nexus and writing %cT^, a form still pre¬ 
served in P. and O., 2 as also Similarly we have in G. 

“a loin cloth,” Skr. H. In the combinations derived 

from “three,” we see the same process at work, though the 
^ has in most instances been elided. became a form 

which still survives as a proper name. In Kashmiri there 
occur several forms, as “ urine,” Skr. Modern H. *Td • 

Thus, the conclusion to be arrived at is this, that the words 
of the form etc., are early Tadbhavas, and those 

of the form %d are modern Tadbhavas. It does not militate 
against this theory to urge that in Prakrit also the T is assimi¬ 
lated, producing vf, from which the single cf of the moderns 
might regularly have arisen, because such forms as *$Tc!T, which 

1 is found in Skr. in the sense of “a village,” where it is evidently a 
dialectic or Prakritized form of 

2 Thus, the tract of country round the temple of J agannath at Puri is known as 

vulgo Purwtam Khetar, or Siri Ktetar* 
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reveal a consciousness of the existence of the T> could got have 
come through the Prakrit, which has altogether lost thgt letter. 


§ 86. The last form of nexus remains to be considered. The 
weak nexus, as I have called it, consists entirely of weak letters, 
the nasals, semivowels, and sibilants, together with f. From 
the nature of its component parts, this nexus requires to be 
treated even more in detail than the mixed nexus, because, 
though both its elements are weak, yet they are not equally so. 
It is frequently found that one of them yields to the other, 
and is, as in the other classes of nexus, assimilated in Prakrit 
and rejected in the modern languages. An interesting and 
important inquiry thus arises as to what is the comparative 
strength of the various classes. Is the nasal stronger than the 
semivowel, for instance, or weaker? To answer this it will be 
necessary to go through each description of combination sepa¬ 
rately. There are the following descriptions, exclusive of ?: 

(1.) Nasal combined with nasal. 

(2.) Nasal with semivowel. 

(3.) Nasal with sibilant. 

(4.) Semivowel with semivowel. 

(5.) Semivowel with sibilant. 

The Combinations of ? will form a separate section, for 
reasons hereafter to be given. In the above list, numbers 2, 
3, and 5 include their respective opposites; thus, under 2 are 
included combinations in which the semivowel precedes, as well 
as those in which it follows, the nasal; because in the weak, 
just as in the mixed, nexus the relative position of the 
elements has no influence on the treatment, except iii number 4, 
where in some cases the two semivowels appear to be of equal 
strength, and the question which of them shall be assimilated 
to the other is at times decided by position. In such cases, 
however, in accordance with the general principles of t^ie seven 
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languages, the stronger of the two elements holds its place, or 
rather has a tendency to do so, and the weaker inclines to be 
assimilated, and subsequently disappears. 

In this nexus, moreover, there are two further sources of 
irregularity; the first, that the semivowels y and v, as usual, 
oscillate backwards and forwards, appearing at one time 
hardened into j and b, at another relaxed into i and u; the 
second, that this form of nexus is more liable than any other 
to be dissolved by the insertion of a vowel between its com¬ 
ponent parts. 

We shall now go through the various descriptions of weak 
nexus seriatim in the order given above. 


§ 87. Nasal with Nasal. —This combination is from the nature 
of the case very rare. It is of course impossible in Sanskrit 
for two nasals of different organs to be joined: and UJ could 

not combine. Therefore the only combinations which, as far as 
1 am aware, actually occur are *T + *T and + «T. With regard 
to the former of these, Vararuchi directs the assimilation of the 
preceding to the following letter: becomes Sfwft, and 

by a curious set of changes (iii- 43). The latter word 

does not occur in modem times save as a Tatsama. 
is always dissolved into and is in this form a very much 

used word. P., however, has in addition the curious variations 
3i*T, which is the Prakrit form above, and 5fan»T, as also the 
vulgarism in the spoken language. Such formations as 

might be expected to occur from the addition of the formative 
syllable »T*Uo roots ending in do not survive to modern times, 
because the modem languages in the vast majority of Tadbhavas 
retain nothing of the Sanskrit elements beyond the root, and 
forjn their secondary words by additions of a different type. 
RooU like occur often as the basis of modern 

words, but with entirely modem afformatives. Similarly in the 
case of the nexus ^ I have not found modern instances, 





“ below,” is used in B. and 0., but as a Tatsama. The name 
becomes, according to Var. iii. 44, but when 

used in modern or middle age religious poems, it is written as 


„ a Tatsama, or divided, as according to the caprice of 

the writer. That the nexus itself is easily pronounceable by 
modem organs is shown by the fact that the river in Skr. 

is now ordinarily known as the Jamna, a word which 
would be correctly written though in writing the old 

spelling is generally adhered to. 

§ 88. Nasal with Semivowel. —In this form of nexus the 
nasal is as a rule the stronger, if strength be measured by 
tenacity. The combinations that occur with ^T, the first semi¬ 
vowel, are and No combination of this semivowel 

with the nasal of its own organ is met with. Examples of 
^ and are as follows : 

Skr. “desert," Pr. H. ITT, S. ftw, G. TPT, M. id. 

Skr. “wild animal,” H. M l ^ T “Wild buffalo,” P. ^nC*57, 

B., O. id. 

*T + 5T. 

Skr. “ other,” Old H. 'Kfr. 

Skr. TT*Sf “empty,” H. B«T and M. P. ^7, G. 

S. 0., B. 

Skr. “grain,” H., P. VR “rice,” O., B. id. and VTO, M., U. 
VR, S-VIR, 

Skr. ^ETT “ maiden,” Pr. ^jSTT, H. and the rest Tatsama, P. 

9. 3R7- * 

Skr. Hfrq “justice,” H. ilfR, P. f^RlR, S. id., B. Tatsama 

and iNft. 

Vararuchi (xii. 7) mentions a Sauraseni transition into in 
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or which is so natural a transition that 

one is surprised not to find it more frequent. No similar in¬ 
stances have, however, met my notice. The general treatment 
is to resolve the into as in and then to reject it 

entirely, leaving only *f; P. often stops short at the first of 
these two stages. S. by virtue of its peculiar sound, expressed 
by is able to retain the original pronunciation unaltered; 
cfF»!T sounds kanya, identical with • 

With regard to we have instances only in the Prakrit 
period, where it goes into ST, as in also written 

etc,, for ^TRSTItT (Var. ii. 7). It also (in iii. 2) 

changes into as for The latter of these 

changes is more in harmony with modern practice, and the 
word itself probably reappears in M. “ trickery/’ There 
do not appear to be any other well-authenticated instances of 
this nexus in the modem languages. Such Sanskrit forms as 
are represented by ’U and the like, where it is doubtful 
whether the ^ is really derived from the or is a modern 
independent formation; most probably the latter is the case. 

T! is attached to in two instances: 

Skr. “ mango,” Pr. , H. and B., O. id. f P. 

S. ^; also in Lkr Wft, M. W, G. 

Skr. “ copper,” Pr. H. TTfaTj P. id.y S. G. fTPf, M. 

7TR, O. B. rTHTT- 

Here the semivowel disappears, and in some cases the nasal 
is thickened into the media of its organ with anusw&ra. 

For the nexus the only nasal combination into which 
enters, the instance of “ tamarind/' may be referred to. 

(Chap. II. § 34.) 

** and ^ occur respectively in “ yeast/’ S. f3i«J>and 

the name of a Rishi. The gentleman seems to have been 
forgotten in modern times. 

From the comparatively barren ground of that form of nexus 
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in which the nasal precedes the semivowel, wo now pass to a 
more fertile field. The semivowels ^ and precede *T, and 
and the first of these combinations is exceedingly common: 

*§• 

Skr. “ wool,” Pr. H. ^3R, P. S. ’OT, G. id. 

Skr. cfiTTf “ear,” Pr. efjtjft, H. qiP'Tj and so in nil except P. efip-, 

Skr. Jront “guest,” Pr. tmfUpr, H. G. Tftrrft, M. HT^JP, 

Cs 

WtWT- 

Skr. “ g«W.” Pul» and Pr. ^fTt}, H. *ft*TT, P- id., 

S. G. *>g, M. B. 5#tWTj O. ^T- 

Skr. XTtt “leaf,” Pr. wt, H. TfR, restricted to the signification of 
betel-leaf used for chewing, and so in all, except B. and O., which have 

trTTTT. 

Connected with the word ^T^TIT is the common verb H. 
*0^1, p. ^nn, S. tTirsnf “to arrive,” G. M. 

B. 0. ; though I am not sure where 

the ^ comes from. 

The general rule, it will be seen, is assimilation, and subse¬ 
quent elision of the T; but there are certain exceptions to be 
noticed: 

Skr. “powder,” H. ^TT, P- ’fT, S. G. ’gft, M. B. 

T^°- TU- 

Skr. “ full,” H. UTT, P- id., S. G. gft, M. tpa, B.^T, 
0. id. * 

In these two words it is the nasal whieh Jms . disappeared, 
if the derivation be correct. There is room, however, for doubt 
on this head. The modern languages so constantly form their 
words in a way of their own, taking nothing from Sanskrit but 
the root, that it may fairly be assumed in the case of these two 
words that they are derivatives from roots and *J\, and 
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have nothing to do, beyond a community of origin, with the 
two passive participles above given. This is confirmed by the 
fact that there is also in existence a very common word in all 
the languages which is derived from , according to the or¬ 
dinary rule of assimilating the semivowel. This word means 
“ lime,” and is as follows: 

h. p. ^^rr, s. a xpft, m. xprr, b., o. id. 

Unfortunately no light is thrown on the matter by the other 
past participles of roots in all of which take this form in 
Sanskrit, as they are only used, if at all, as Tatsamas; showing 
how rarely a Sanskrit inflectional form is preserved in the 
modern languages. From the roots of this class <|> 

^ IT> derivatives in abundance may be found, but of words 
specially derived from the past participles and 

the rest, it would be difficult to adduce any examples. I am, 
therefore, of opinion that and *PCT should be referred 

merely to the general root, and not to the participle, while 
is derived from the participle, not regarded as a participle, 
but as a noun, into which latter phase it had already passed in 
Sanskrit. 

A somewhat similar argument may be applied to a class of 
words of a double form derived from the root to revolve.” 
These are : 

(a) H. vpyn, ^rr, etc., P. id S. vpC*J, etc., G. 

B. VpTJT, O. id. 

(/8) h. writ* etc., p. «*., s. isprtj, g. m. 

B. ’GHPR, 'Wft, o. id. 

* » 

In the first set of words we have both the r and n preserved 
by splitting, and the form has probably arisen from Skr. 

through an intermediate stage one n being 

rejected. That this word has been long in use and lost much 
of its old character is shown by the fact that its meaning has 




altered from the primitive sense of turning rouc/l into a 
variety of secondary senses, such as “to stare at” (m* “to roll 
the eyes’') and the like. This form is all plain sailing, but there 
is much difficulty in the second form which is of much 

more frequent use in the sense of revolving . means 

giddiness , and there are several derivatives with the sense of 
reverberating , roaring, etc. I can only account for the pre¬ 
sence of the TR by supposing that after the absorption of the 
the influence of the labial vowel has been strong enough to 
draw over the nasal into its own organ. This explanation 
is not altogether satisfactory. Prakrit takes as its base ? 
a dialectic form of , and changes the into making its 
verb 'sftSTS; (Yar. viii. 6 ); the form ^T° in the moderns must 
therefore be post-Prakritic, that is, a late Tadbhava. 

Of the nexus R a few examples will suffice, as it is perfectly 
regular: 

Skr. “ work,” Pr. H. SffPRr, and so in all, except, as usual, 

P. and S. 3TIJ. 

Skr. “ skin,” Pr. H. and so in all, except, as usual, 

P. and S. , ?T*J • 

In the latter of these words by far the most common form in 
use is H. WST, P. id., M. G. B. 0. id. 

Inasmuch as early Hindi authors are very careless about the 
^ when it has the sound of r, often writing it this word is 
sometimes seen in the form and this has apparently 

misled grammarians and others into considering that we have 
here a case of inversion of the two letters ^ and ; but inde¬ 
pendently of the consideration that this does not account for the 
final long d, which has no business there if the word is merely 
a reproduction of > a word accented on the penultimate, it 
seems so obvious as hardly to need explanation that 3 like 

dozens of other words of similar form, is a diminutive, tho 
syllable or ift having that import in all the modem lan- 
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guages, and the long d of the primary word has been 
shortened* according to custom, on receiving a heavy affixed 
termination. The same process takes place when is the 
first word in a compound, as in u worker in leather / 19 

II. ^RTTT, and so in all except Bengal, which, with its usual 
regardlessness of quantity, writes but pronounces the 

first syllable in such a way that no one could tell whether it 
was long or short. M. has an altogether irregular form 
which probably owes its ? to some fancied similarity 
10 or f mT “ a potter” (^OTTPC)- Analogous to ^FTPC 

is wrnx “ a blacksmith,” which even in Sanskrit times had 
been shortened from into unless indeed we 

prefer to regard it as derived from “ hand,” and ?TTT or 
“smiter,” a derivation which does not commend itself 
to my judgment at least. Another word of the same class is 
, a sort of acid fruit, from Skr. • It is needless 

further to dwell on this simple and regular nexus, and there 
is in like manner very little to be said of The commonest 
instance is the following : 

Skr. STTOTO't “silk-cotton tree,” H. iNTO,f%*ra, P. fWTO36, 
fiWdb', M. ’ETfaT, 33. 0. id. and where the *T 

disappears, and other corruptions of a varied and complicated 
nature arise, which need not be here discussed. 

Combinations in which precedes any other nasal than 
are not to be found. 


§ 89. Nasal with Sibilant. —The forms in use are ^*5, *$T, 

^5 *8? T*T> in all of which the sibilant precedes the nasal. 
When the nasal comes first, it generally, if not always, takes 
the form of anusw&ra in Sanskrit, and universally so before 
every .sibilant in Prakrit (Yar. iv. 14, and note). There is 
nothing ^peculiar therefore or that need detain us in this par¬ 
ticular, and we may pass at once to the nexus in which the 
sibilant precedes. The general rule is that the sibilant dis- 
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appears, leaving behind it which is put after the nasal, 
following are examples: 


The 


UH-5T. 

Skr. ITST “ question,” Pr. tHJjfTl- ) Not in use, except ns Tatsamas, in 
Skr. fsjgf “ penis,” Pr. j the modern languages. 


^ + W- 

Skr. ®TXtJ “ Krishna,” Pr. H. . (See § 43.) 

Skr. “ Vishnu,” Pr. f«mjgr. As aTatsama in moderns. B. , 
O. id., M. 

Skr. '3XIIJ “ warm,” Pr. M. S. M thirst.” 

Skr. <jug “thirsty,” Pr. avfr, H. fcTR/tiT, P- f?T?7, S. fef, M. 


* + 5f. 

Skr. “bathing,” Pr. H. P. *^T3UJT> G. 

M. id. and • 

Skr. Rjjpn “ daughter-in-law,” Pr. M. SR. 

Skr. “friendship,” Pr. WjJft, , H. , P. id. 

Skr. t^JT’ei “oily,” Pr. fafwt- 

Skr. “remembering,” Pr. , H. gfjHTT, P. 

G. 

Skr. ^gf?J “ memory,” H. RR/f, P. id., S. Rjfit. 

Skr. ftRR “ surprise,” P. . 

Skr. °H “hot season,” Pr., Old H. 

Skr. <S C+| “ hot season,” Pr. M. \TF^£3E> 

Skr. “eyelash,” Pr. TJR^. 


1 With the secondary senses of qualmishness, caused by heat of stomach, or of 
swelling and inflammation from a bite or sting; also of fruits ripening from heat, etc. 
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Skr. “rein,” H. G., B. id. 

Skr. giTJm “weak,” H. cpfSTPIT “ to wither.” 

Skr. 4 “Kashmir”; in ull or, owing 1 to Persian in- 

fluence, 3STT*fhC> . 

Skr. TfiEj “beard,” Pr. *T£, H. (See Chap. II. § 34.) 

Skr. “burning ground for corpses, 5 ’ Pr. 1TOTTJ> H. 

p., g. TRwm, s. wng, m. b. irsn^f, o. srcnrcr- 

In the above list are grouped together both those words 
which observe the rule and those which deviate from it. It 
will be seen that, while Prakrit exhibits in a majority of cases 
the combinations and , the modem languages as a rule 
reject the M. is closest to the Prakrit in this respect. In H. 
f?TK^T wo have perhaps a derivative not from itself, but 
from some cognate form, such as HTT. In M. inversion 

has taken place from an older form <^T, just as we have in the 
same language for and the like. probably 

preserves the two elements in consequence of the difficulty of 
pronouncing one ? so soon after the other; would be a very 
awkward word to utter. In *P5^and the rejection of the 

? has begun as early as Prakrit; and TUT from is alto¬ 

gether irregular. ^pTT, though put down under the head of 
If 4- *T, is really an example of ^ 4~ U4 because there must have 
been a metathesis into IJWT to produce the Pr. form 
Had no such metathesis taken place, the Prakrit form would 
have been ^llTT or UjfHT; from whioh comes UHf, used in some 
rural dialects of Hindi, and Sindhi. 

§ 90. Semivowel with Semivowel. —(1.) can cnly follow 
another letter ; it cannot take the first place in the nexus. It 
can bo preceded by the other three semivowels, giving the 
combinations and 







!$. The fight is nearly equal between the two letters; some* 
times one yields, sometimes the other. Examples : 


Skr. “ business,” Pr. (Maharashtri), (M&gadhi), 

(Paisachi), H. TEfiT^I. p > G. i(l < s - 3<P3> M - 

(pronounced kdrji/o). 

Skr. Xmm “ bed,” Pr. H. TJSfa, and so in all. P. TWfof, 

probably by an error of the dictionary writer, for xp?far> like all the rest, 

Skr. ** saddle,” Pr. TfifTPOf > H. , tn’cjTP'T, P. TftjTPir> S. 

WTTJ, M. and WTW. G. WTW> WHlft. B. xn^TTlf. O. 

Skr. “ theft,” Pr. and so in all. 

Skr. “sun,” Pr. and H. *TT^l> p - W*» s - ’ G. 

^31, M., B., and 0. Tatsama. 

Skr. rTpl “trumpet,” Pr. Ht;, H. rTCt, p - S -> G., O. 

gft,B. ukt. 

Skr. - ^ n qa i “wonderful,” Pr. p * s -> °. id. 

Prakrit has other instances not found in the modem lan¬ 
guages. These are dhlram , mnderam, perantam, for dhairyam, 
saundnryam, and paryanto. Also sonctm, viriatn, for saury a, 
rirya; and the word soamallam for sau/cutndrya. We also find 
such forms as qjjo for Aryn. Of these and the modern words 
it is somewhat difficult to speak with confidence. On the whole 
it appears that in words where the ^ is the last letter ol a root 
and n the initial of a mere formative syllable, the latter is 
softened to a vowel which is in Prakrit short X, hut generally 
in the modems f; long. This process is seen in ?.haurya, Pr. 
choriam, modern chorl. Secondly, in words which, though 
originally formed in the same way * the first class, have got 
into genesal use as simple nouns, whose participial or secondary 
character has been forgotten, the modern languages generally 
split the nexus and harden the ^ to ^1. This is the most 
common method of treatment, and is exhibited in a great 
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number of words, as siirya = siiraj, kdrya — kdraj, bhdn/d = 
bhdrajd , nmryddd = marajdd. The words of this form are late 
Tadbhavak, which must have come into use in the tenth century 
Belonging to this class are a few early Tadbhavas which retain 
the Prakrit practice; namely, they consider the ^ as 5f, and 
thus obtain a mixed nexus sf, in which, of course, the is 
assimilated, as in Jc&ryazz hay jam == hdj. Thirdly, in one or two 
exceptional words the T changes to and thus preserves itself 
and absorbs the ^; in consequence of which absorption the 
is doubled, as in pallanko for paryanka . Of course the double 
sr is reduced to a single in the modern languages, but the pre* 
ceding vowel is not generally lengthened, owing to the weight 
of the following syllable. In the form the influence of 

the Persian is traceable, the first vowel being long in that 
language. For those cases in which the having first been 
softened to exercises a retrospective effect on the preceding 
vowel, as in achchlieram , sunderam, etc., reference may be made 
to Chap. II. § 34. The treatment, of the word “ crooked,” 

is peculiar. It becomes II. 2T5T, P. id., S. Gr. 

M. ?TJT, f?RT, 7PST, 0. t^T, B. ?F5T, and Here 

the ^ has disappeared, and the ^ has changed in some cases to 
^f, and in all but M. and B. even the initial 7? has been drawn 
into the cerebral organ. This strangely distorted word stands 
alone in the processes it has undergone, and I am almost 
tempted to look on it as a non-Aryan word, which has been 
Sanskritized into while its older and rougher form has 

remained in popular speech. Or if it is Aryan the last element, 
may not have entered into the composition of the modern 
word, which perhaps represents only fTPOEC In any case the 
word is an enigma; 

Examples: * 

Skr. wm “dawn” Pr. TR#, H. P. WK, 8. , 

> G., M. TBtm, O. , B. id., also These words mean 
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“ to-nior$>\v,” also “ yesterday ” 5 in B. and 0. the word 3fct or ^T5?fT 
“ gone,” is prefixed when the latter meaning is intended. , 

Skr. «'equal,” H. P. S. fj*f; the others have the 

Tatsama. 

Skr. W l “price,” H. P. *JU, S. g^rST, M., G. B. id., 

Skr. O. *r 3 f. 

Os, 


In these instances the retains its place, and the ^ either 
disappears altogether, or is changed into f j or is softened to 
In no case does the ^ prove stronger than the *f, nor have 
I found any instances of its boing preserved by hardening into 
31, as in 

3S(. In this nexus the universally becomes , thus forming 
a mixed nexus, so that the ^ is inevitably absorbed, or at best 
remains in its vowel form A few instances will suffice: 


Skr. “ division,” H. ^TW’TT, p - S. 

Bkr. oEfTST “ tiger,” H. and so in all. 

Skr.WtrT “passed,” H.fa?RT, P.fsTrftWT* O.fafacTr, G.^cj. 
Skr. ^ “ frog,” H. W*T, B., O. id., G. (?). 

Skr. “ merchant,” H. ^rrrft, WT*TPft> M„ G., B., 


O. id. 


Such words as W&l “raw flesh,” 5 ^ “ thing," “relating 
to a cow/’ do not occur in the modem languages, except as 
Tatsamas. In the old poets such forms as however, are 

occasionally met with. 

(2.) X* This semivowel can both precede and follow. Thus 
we have the following combinations, ^ the first of which 
has been discussed above; also sf and *[, though the combina¬ 
tion of with T does not to my knowledge take place. 3 is 
usually freated as if the ^ were and the X; is consequently 
assimilated. Instances are: 

Skr. *3 “ all,” Pr. Old H. . H. P. , 
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S. <q*j. is used, but rarely, in G, and B., though the Titsamu is 
common in-,both, and in M., 0. ^EPJ* 

Skr. “chewing,” Pr. H. P- ^sPJTT. S. , 

o. ^*3, m. , b. onfall, o. ^npn. 

But in lato Tadbhavas both letters are retained by splitting 
tlie nexus, as: 

Skr. iHK * festival, 2 ” Pr. Wt, H. P. id. In the rest as a 

Tatsama TJ^, but S. has a form ftfoas well. 

Skr. gq «former,” “east” Pr. TJf, H. gr^f, P. id. In the rest as a 
Tatsama . 

sf is not a very common nexus, and is generally treated as 
?T« In late Tadbhavas initial is split, q becomes and the 
X is sometimes joined to the following consonant, just as we 

saw was the case with H (see § 83). Thus: 

» 

Skr. sl(T " vow, ” H. cn;7f or p. In the rest Tatsama. 

In eases where the nexus is followed by a long vowel, the T 
is not joined to the following consonant, as in 3Trf “ marriage 
procession,” H. «KT<T. and so in all. “ a cow-pen,” is in H. 
often pronounced and written also and so in most 

languages. The O, '3^ “a pan-garden,” is also probably 
from the same word, in the general sense of “ an inclosure.” 

Skr. Tfta “ sharp,” is only used ns a Tatsama. 

It is unnecessary to go further into separate notice of ^ and 
<51, as they have already been spoken of under V and T- The 
question that arises is, which is the strongest of the semivowels ? 
To this it may be replied, that ^ from being so constantly con¬ 
founded with W becomes virtually the strongest; it would, how¬ 
ever, be the weakest but one if it did not do so, as in the other 
direction it would soften to ^3. 'SI in like manner when hardened 
to ^ i& more tenacious than the two remaining semivowels, T 
nud These latter cannot harden or soften in any way, and 
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Hjl 

•4 G* 

hold therefore a middle place. The order of strength of the 
semivowels stands consequently as follows: 

(1.) ^ when regarded as ^T. 

(2.) ^ when regarded as . 

(3.) *r. 

(4.) T. 

(5.) ^ when softened to 

(0.) when softened to 

Instances of number 5 in a weak nexus are rare, if they 
exist at all. Words like “womb,” “abundant,” 

might supply examples if they were in use. The mixed nexus 
illustrates what is meant, in such cases as etc* 

When the two nfembers of the nexus are of nearly equal 
strength, the problem is solved by splitting them asunder and 
inserting a vowel. 

§ 91. Semivowel with Sibilant. —With the semivowel pre¬ 
ceding, which is less frequent than the reverse order, we have 
with T the combinations ^ and On the analogy of the 
general treatment of the sibilants in Prakrit and the early 
Tadbhava period, wo should expect to find both these kinds 
of nexus result in if, but this form does not generally, if ever, 
occur. ^ is so constantly regarded in the modem languages as 
*1 that it necessarily introduces some confusion into the develop¬ 
ment of those groups, whether of the mixed or weak nexus, in 
which it occurs. 

Of the early Tadbhava period perhaps the best example is— 
Skr. “dragging” H. ^T?^TT (kd r hnfy P. G. 

B. °- 

In this case it would appear that the ^ had in the first in¬ 
stance migrated into f, producing but that the cerebral 
nature of the sibilant had led to a change of the liquid ^ into 
which combining with ? produced 
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Eut even in this class of words there are found cases where 

the changes to <fT and absorbs the T, as— 

© 

Skr. “ head, Pr. fawt and ifftft, H. tffa, P. id., S. fwt, <i. 
iffaf, M. Spfa and ^ffa. 

Similar to the last instance but one is the following: 

Skr. fifUfrjTlT “ taking out ” Pr. but Pali f%^g (MaM- 

to 

vanso, p. 26), H. fsf^iTvRT and fsjJRTW. P. f^RTTWr, ftRRlW. 

fsrwrarr* fwraswT. etc., s. fsnirrc^, f^r^g, frortg, G - 

f^3(iT3o^, fsroref, M. Oi^iTetrj, fspST*), etc., B., 0. not used. 

These words are extremely common. Of the two sots of 
forms that whose root ends in do and has been formed by 
carrying the process of ^RTS'TT a step further, and modulating 
the <5 into 35 and as in so many other cases (see Chap. III. 
§ 60); while that ending in ^ is produced by the same process 
as namely, by assimilating the r. In Sindhi the of the 
other languages has been changed into T, in accordance with 
the usual custom of that language (see Chap. III. § 61). The 
derivation sometimes given from faWR fails to satisfy the 
requirements of the case, as it does not account for the cognate 
forms in 5f, etc., though it may be urged that the two forms 
arc separate: that in vf being from while that in H 

is from • 

Another case of assimilation of the y is S. “to rain,” 
Skr. ^3, but in this instance S. stands alone, as will be shown 
presently. 

Opposed to this is the rejection of the sibilant in— 

Skr. “ November-December,” O. flTSrsftT. vulgo 

P. UtR (for TRfy), S. fif^. 

P. and S. here characteristically change the If into If. 
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In the late Tadbhava period this nexus is treated by splitting, 

being as usual changed to Thus: * 

^Skr. “ the rains,” Pr. srf^ft, H. ^T^TTTT, “ to 

■Vain,” and so in all; P. aud - 

Skr. *p§tf “ mustard-plant,” H. *TWt. P. , S. , G. . 

»• o. ihrfTTr- 

W takes in modern times the meaning of “ year ” (just as 
we say, so many summers or so many winters), and then 
becomes H. > P. id., so in B., 0.; S. has ^f. In the 
others it occurs as a Tatsama only. II. has also a form <^*31 
in the sense of “ rain,” and among the rustics for “ year.” 
So also Cr. adv. “ yearly,” P. id., also (30$ + 

“ rainy season.” These forms arise from the change of ^ to ’ll, 
and a similar case is H. “to rejoice,” Skr. where, 

however, S. has for ^ir€t = Skr. 

An isolated case of absorption of T and change of ^ to f 
is afforded by the early Tadbhava Skr. ?«TifrtlW a certain 
“coin” or “weight,” Pr. 3TT?TWt, H. “sixteen pans” (or 
1280 kowrees), O. <*l^inr, B. SRTpJ. The word does not seem 
to be in use in Western India. 

if is treated like the more regular developments of 4 ; that 
is to say, in the early period T is absorbed, in the later the two 
elements of tho nexus are split; in the first instance anuswara 
occasionally replaces the lost T- 

Examples are—Of the earlier treatment: 

Skr. Tlfg “ beside,” H. TTR, P. id., S. xnt. TTOt (subst. — tn^), G. 

rre> m. trreV, trrf*r * 

This is the same process as that in " 

« 

Skr. touching," Pr. , (1) H. TR^psn and T faHT , M. 

G. * s -» P- id- — “ to stick in the mud,” etc.; (2) H. 
and in all the rest, P., S. also = “ to bang.” 
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Of tlie later treatment: 

Skr. “ touching-,” H. TR7J, XTR^, XRWT, P. id., G. TTRH, M. 
etc. 





In the second of the two groups the aspirate xr shows that an 
’^has been rejected from the beginning of the word, and we 
are thus compelled to go back to the root and not, as some 
would prefer, to the Skr. trrej “ a noose.” 

With the sibilant preceding there are many combinations, as, 
^^ *3. As far as the sibilants are 
concerned, they may all be treated under one head, there being 
no difference between them. 


W* —The last two are rare, and the former is more 

frequent as an initial. The disappears entirely; in no case 
leaving any sign of its having gone through the vowel stage : 

Skr. TiTR “ black,” H. P. M. 

Skr. , 3?rnra “ swarthy,” H. (sec § 65), B. 3JTJRT. 

Skr. or “brother-in-law,” H. WIW[> P. ¥T3BT, S„ G. 

STOt G. also ^TT35>, M. WOot> B. Sfrai, O. Tatsnma. 

“ wife’s sister’s husband,” H. P. id., S. G. 
^TS, M. id., and ^TT^. 

Skr. “ iioar-frost,” “dew,” H. “dew,” P., G. id., B. 


"TL j-D—i.M-v.r "• *• p - <*• «•**• «• - 

Skr. qjtJJ) ( M. Tatsama, B. tuTf, O. TTBf. 

Skr. *trNS “bell-metal,** H. <*j€T, P. 8. G. M. 

STO, B. cfit¥T, O. id. 


1 This is the only way I can think of for putting the Panjabi word into Devanagari. 
with a little loop at the bottom, meant to represent g, is the^regular way of 

writing sh in the Gurmukhi character. 

2 Not “brass,” as stated in some dictionaries; it is, I believe, a compound of brass 
and tiu. 


* 
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In tills last word the Panjabi is the only language which 
retains the palatal final vowel, probably softened from the ^ 
of the Skr. This has in Sindhi undergone a regular process 
which is not found in other examples. The hardens into 5J, 
and the TFT passes into as usual in Sindhi, and the two letters 
then coalesce into It has been suggested that the termina¬ 
tion of the genitive case in Marathi, etc., is derived 

from ^1, the termination of the &kr. genitive of nouns ending 
in - a; this is not improbable, and will be discussed in its 
proper place when treating of the case-endings of nouns. 

In the word u beard,” which has been already 

quoted, the final T has altogether disappeared, and the 
hardened into while the vowel has leapt over into the pre¬ 
ceding syllable, thus resulting in and the like. In the 
majority of instances the ^ disappears and the J[ is changed to 
^ as in the following words : 

Skr. W “July-August" H. P. S. G. 

Wjfcfif, M., 0., B. Tatsamn. 

Skr. “ hearing,* Pr. h. gin, p. s. imm, n. 

o. gfrjpqt. 

Both elements are sometimes preserved by splitting, 

Skr. “ refuge/’ H. a “d so in all. 

Skr. Brahman’s title, H. f*rcrr, p. fw, s. 

f|^0nC > * n the rest as a Tatsama. 

In a few words the rejection of T is compensated by anus- 
w&ra. Thus: 

Skr. 44 tear,” Pr. H. P. 8. fsj, M. 

where the palatal sibilant has changed into the media of its organ 
in P., G., ai^l S. 

9 

It is unnecessary to give examples of *3, as they follow the 
same rule. 
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^3T is a rare nexus; the commonest instance is &IMI “praise,” 
II., P. where, as usual with <31, it is treated by 

splitting.- 

^T> PI •—In both these combinations the ^ generally disap¬ 
pears, but its influence often suffices to change the following 
vowel into or • Examples: 

%- 

Skr. “ father-in-law,” II., B., O. P- ^TT. BtfTT. S- 

Wft, M. BTBTT , O. id. 

Skr. ^•“mother-in-law,” II. ^PFT. P. 5^, S. *TH, G. At*, M. 

, ^rr^Br. b. irrci- 

Skr. “God,” H. P. id.-, more generally used as a Tntsaina. 


^T- 

Skr. “ Lord,” H. (see Chap. III. § C3). 

Skr. ^pjSf “ sleeping,” H. (sec Chap. III. § 52). 

Skr. “own,” “akin,” H. **n, P. ¥Hn. S. *Pqt, M. W, 

G - ^4 

Skft$grfa “mimicry,” H. ^rNV> P. id., S. M., G. sflj. 

§J>2r% is found only in the weak nexus, because if it enters 
into the mixed nexus it moroly aspirates the strong letter, and 
docs n$thretain any separate existence. 

In Sanskrit the ? precedes the nasal in some instances; in 
this case it is in Prakrit and the modems placed after the nasal. 
Prakrit instances are ^TtQsT- for , 51^. The principal 

modem example is— 

Skr. f%T? “mark,” Pr. fwt H. f%pfT, P. 8. f^J, 

M. , G., B., O. id. 

In all these languages the inversion takes place, except in P. 
and S., whero the nexus is split. The Prakrit form is peculiar, 
and does not occur in modern times. 
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When combined with the semivowels ^ or the latter take 
their respective consonantal forms and and a mixed nexus 
thus arises in which the ? merely aspirates the strong letter. 
Thus: ,i.afa&,i. 



M. S. ipft, G. ip, P. 
S. “ without, P. 


Skr. IfgJ “ secret,” Pr. JJ 

Skr. “ outer,” Pr. 

3TT3fr, id. 

Skr. “ tongue,” Pr. , H. , and so in all. 

Skr. “agitated,” Pr. %5Wt, H. P. f^W- 

and 55 are generally preserved, as they occur only in a few 
Tatsamas, as the proper name now written 


§ 93. To close this portion of the work, it remains only to 
offer some observations as to the relative strength, as tested by 
their tenacity in resisting absorption, of the weak letters. 

First of all come the nasals, which are very seldom, if jyver, 
assimilated, and may be classed in order of strength t||&^ 

The other two nasals, T and *T, are always dHHKjpa 
anusw^ra, and do not occur in the weak nexus. 

siraFrf|y ■S 

The question between the semivowels and sibilantafe mgre 
difficult to decide. On the one hand the latter fe tt ajtttlY 
vanish into f, while on tho other, when precedin^C^^B 
they absorb those letters, as they do also T in such words as 
= and others. The total disappearance of a sibilant 
from a weak nexus is rare and exceptional, they seldom get 
further than the change to f, so that perhaps upon the whole 
it may be said that the sibilants are more tenacious than the 


semivowels, inasmuch as they never, like the latter, entirely 
disappear. With the sibilants:may be plassed f, wliijh is 
their product and representative froiji.j^rly times, and 


follow the semivowels in the order gi 












{these arc eq 


Ives). 

when equivalent to W- 

Third, the semivowels <: ^ * 


.. 




T* 


j'C'VK^I r ■ ?■& 

0'Wt 


to *3. 


' 

regards the modern languages, +hero is little or no differ- 
’ ‘ /con them in this respect. In all of them early 
3 are prone to absorption, late Tadbhavae to retention 
•tters by splitting. Thus, we have on the one hand 
r, on the other *5T»? and ^T^T. Words of fho latter 
jquent in literature from its earliest period, but it 
membored that the earliest works in modem litera- 
itemporaneous with the riso of the modern Tadbhuva 
that the older words which .exhibit the Prakrit 
bsorption were in all prftfmbihtV, if not co" ' 1 im 







